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XVIL.—MORAL THEORIES AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS.* 


Wry is Ethical Science, as pursued in this country of late years, 
even to reflecting men, so little attractive and so little edifying / 
The cognate study of metaphysics has, after long neglect, recently, 
in a wonderful way, renewed its youth, but to moral science no such 
revival has as yet come. And yet human character, the subject it 
deals with, is one, it would seem, of no inconsiderable interest. 
Physical science has no doubt drained off the current of men’s 
thoughts, and left many subjects which once engaged them, high 
and dry. But man, his spiritual being, his possibilities here, his 
destiny hereafter, these still remain, amid all the absorption of 
external things, the one highest marvel, the paramount center 
of interest to men. It cannot be said that modern literature— 
the great exponent of what men are thinking—circles less than 
of oid round the great human problems. Rather with the cir- 
cuit of the suns, not only have the thoughts of men widened, 
but also their moral consciousness, we will not say their heart, 
has deepened. Modern literature, as compared with that of 
last century, has nothing more distinctive in it than this—that 
it has broken into deeper ground of sentiment and reflection, 
ground which had hitherto lain fallow, non-existent or unper- 
ceived. About the deeper soul-secrets, literary men of last cen- 
tury either did not greatly trouble themselves, or they practiced 
a very strict reserve. But our own and the preceding age has 
seen an unveiling of the most inward—often of the most sacred 
—feelings which has sometimes gone beyond the limits of manli- 
ness and self-respect. This bringing to light of layers of con- 
sciousness hitherto concealed, though sometimes carried too far, 
has certainly enriched our literature with new wealth of moral 
content. In the best modern poetry it has shown itself by greater 
intensity and spirituality; in the highest modern novels, by 
delicacy of analysis, discrimination of the finer tints of feeling, 
variety and fine shading of character hitherto unknown; in the . 
modern essay, by a subtleness and penetrative force which make 


*From the North British Review, Sept., 1867. [H. B. H.] 
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the most perfect papers of Addison seem slight and trivial. It 
farther manifests itself in the growing love and keener apprecia- 
tion of the few great world-poets, who are after all the finest em- 
bodiments of moral wisdom. It may be that so much ethical 
thought has been turned off into these channels that it has left 
less to be expended in the more systematic form of ethical science. 
It may be too, that, as the field of moral experience widens, and 
the meaning of life deepens, and its problems become more 
complex, it demands proportionably stronger and rarer powers to 
gather up all this wealth, and shape it into systematic form. 
Certain it is that the modern time produces no such masters of 
moral wisdom for our day, as Aristotle and Mareus Aurelius were 
to the old world, or even as Bishop Butler was to his generation. 
Wide, many-sided, sensitive, deep, complex, as is the moral life 
in which we now move, if we would seek any philosophic 
guidance through its intricacies, any thinking which is at once 
solid, clear, practical, and instinct with life, we must turn, not 
to any modern treatise, but to the pages of these bygone worthies. 
What help ardent spirits, looking for guidance in our day, have 
found, has been not from the philosophers, but from some living 
poet, some giant of literature with no pretension to philosophy, or 
some inspired preacher. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Carlyle, New- 
man, Frederick Robertson, these, not the regular philosophers, 
have been the moral teachers of our generation, and to these 
young men have turned, to get from them what they might. 
And now it seems that in these last days many, wearied out 
with straining after their high but impalpable spiritualities, have 
betaken themselves to a style of teaching which, if it promises 
less, offers, as they think, something more systematic and more 
certain. In despair of spiritual truth, they are fain to fill their 
hunger with the husks of a philosophy which would confine all 
men’s thoughts within the phenomenal world, and deny all 
knowledge that goes beyond the co-existences and success of 
phenomena. 

From aberrations like this perhaps no moral philosophy would 
have delivered men. But it would be well if, warned by such 
signs, it were to return closer to life and fact, deal more with 
things which men really feel ; if, leaving general sentiments and 
moral theories, it would attempt some true diagnosis of the very 
complex facts of human nature, of the moral maladies from which 
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men suffer, the burdens they need removed, the aspirations which 
they can practically live by. Instead of this—instead of dealing 
with the actual and the ideal, which co-exist in man, and out of 
which, if at all, a harmony of life is to be woven, philosophers 
have been content to repeat a meager and conventional psychol- 
ogy, taken mostly from books, not fresh from living hearts ; or 
they have lost themselves in the metaphysical problems which 
no doubt everywhere underlie moral life, but which, pursued 
too far, distract attention from the vital realities. These two 
causes have exhausted the strength and the interest of moral 
study—either a eut-and-dried conventional psychology, or absorb- 
ing metaphysical discussion. The former, in which moral truths 
appeared shriveled up, like plants in a botanist’s herbarium, is 
the style of things you find in the most approved text-books of 
the last generation. 

“ Never before,” as one has smartly said, “had human nature 
been so neatly dissected, so handily sorted, or so ornamentally 
packed up. The virtues and vices, the appetites, emotions, atfec- 
tions, and sentiments, stood each in their appointed corner, and 
with their appropriate label, to wait in neat expectation for the 
season of the professional lectures, and the literary world only 
delayed their acquiescence in a uniform creed of moral philos- 
ophy till they should have arranged to their satisfaction whether 
the appetites should be secreted in the cupboard or paraded on 
the chimney-piece; or whether certain of the less creditable 
packets ought in law and prudence, or ought not in charity, to 
be ticketed ‘ Poison.’ Everything was as it should be, or was 
soon to be so—differences were not too different, nor unanimity 
too unanimous—opinion did not degenerate into certainty, nor 
interest into earnestness; moral philosophy stood apart, like a 
literary gentleman of easy circumstances, from religion and pol- 
itics, and truth itself was grateful for patronage, instead of being 
clamorous for allegiance. Types were delicate, margins were 
large, publishers were attentive, the intellectual world said it 
was intellectual, and the public acquiesced in the assertion. 
What more could scientific heart desire ?” 

This description may contain something of caricature, and yet 
there are books enough on moral science which justify it—books 
which no doubt have been successful in disgusting many with the 
subject of which they treat. Nor has moral philosophy suffered 
less from those deeper and more abstract discussions which have 
often in modern times been substituted for itself. Men of a pro- 
founder turn have so busied themselves with investigations of the 
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nature of right, the law of duty, freedom and necessity, and such- 
like hard matters, that these have absorbed all their interest and 
energy, and left none for the treatment of those concrete realities 
which make up the moral life of man. Not that such discussions 
can be dispensed with. They are always necessary, never more 
so than now, when the spiritual ground of man’s moral being is so 
often denied by materialistic or by merely phenomenal systems. 
It were well, perhaps, that they should be a department by them- 
selves, under the title of Metaphysics of Ethics, to be entered on 
by those who have special gifts for such inquiries. For when 
substituted for the whole or chief part of moral inguiry, they 
become “unpractical discussions of a practical subject,” and as 
such alienate many from a study which, if rightly treated, would 
deepen their thoughts and elevate their character. 

For what is the real object with which moral science deals? 
Every science has some concrete entity, some congeries of facts, 
which is called in a general way its subject-matter. Botany, we 
say, deals with plants or herbs, geology with the strata which 
form the earth’s crust, astronomy with the stars and their motions, 
psychology with all the states of human consciousness. What, 
then, is the concrete entity with which moral science deals? It 
is not the active powers of man, nor the emotions, nor the moral 
faculty—not these, each or all. It is simply human character. 
This is the one great subject it has ever before it. About this 
it asks what is character, its nature, its elements, what influences 
make it, what mar it, in what consists its perfection, what is its 
destiny? This may seem a very elementary statement, but it is 
quite needful to recur to it, and even to reiterate it, so much has it 
been lost sight of in the pursuit of side questions branching out of 
it. At the outset, before any analysis is begun, the student cannot 
too deeply receive the impression of character as a great and sub- 
stantive reality.» Some vague perception of character all men, of 
course, have. They are aware, whether they dwell on it or not, 
that men differ not only in face and form and outward circum- 
stances, but in something more inward, they cannot exactly tell 
what. But farther than this confused notion most persons do 
not go. Others there are who see much more than this, who 
have a keen penetrating glance into every man they meet, appre- 
hend his bias, know what manner of man he is, and deal with 
him accordingly. This gift, so useful in practice, we call an eye 
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to character; those who possess it, good judges of character. It 
is the same gift of discerning the quality of men which some per- 
sons have of judging of horses and other cattle. Hence Aischy- 
lus spoke of a good judge of character as zpofatoyvwperv. But 
this practical insight, so useful in business, and it may be toa 
certain extent in speculation, is something distinct from a fine 
and a deep perception of the higher moralities of character. 
Shrewd observers of human nature are often keen to discern 
the weaknesses and foibles of men, and even to exaggerate them, 
but slow to perceive those finer traits of heart which lie deeper. 
The apprehension of character with which the student should 
begin, and which his moral studies ought to deepen, is something 
very different from this. It is an eye open to see, a heart sensi- 
tive to feel the higher excellencies of human nature, as they have 
existed, and still exist in the best of the race. It is a spirit the 
very opposite of that of the cynic, one which, while it looks stead- 
ily at the moral maladies and even basenesses into which men 
fall, yet without being sentimental, loves more to contemplate 
the nobler than the baser side—which, behind the common places 
and trivialities, can seize life’s deeper import, and look up, and — 
aspire towards the heights which have been attained, and are 
still attainable by man. To call out and strengthen in young 
minds such perceptions is one main end of moral teaching. No 
doubt there are influences which can do this more powerfully 
than any teaching. To have seen and known lives which have 
embodied these fair qualities, to have felt the touch of their 
human goodness, to have companioned with those 


““ Whose soul the holy forms 
Of young imagination hath kept pure ;” 


to have fed on high thoughts, and been familiar with the exam- 
ples of the heroes, the sages, the saints of all time, so as to believe 
that such lives were once on earth, and are not impossible even 
now—these are, beyond all teaching, the “ virtue-making ” powers. 
But moral philosophy, though subordinate to these, is useless, if 
it does not supplement them ; if it does not at.once justify the 
heart’s aspirations on grounds of reason, and strengthen while it 
enlightens the will to pursue them. Character, then, in the con 
crete, truthful, solid, pure, high, as “better than gold, yea than 
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fine gold, its revenue than choice silver,”—as the best thing we 
know of in all our experience, the one thing needful for a man, 
which to have got is to have got all, to have missed is to miss 
all—this cannot be too fully set before the learner at the outset, 
as the goal to which all his inquiries must tend, which alone 
gives his inquiries any value. If this is not seen and grasped 
broadly and deeply at first, and its presence felt throughout all 
our reasoning, the discussion and analysis that follow become 
mere words—hair-splitting and logomachiy. 





To observe moral facts, and retain them steadily, requires a 
moral perception innate or trained, or both. Every one will 
remember Aristotle’s saying that “he should have been well 
trained in his habits who is to study aright things beautiful and 
just, and in short all moral subjects. For facts are the starting- 
point.” Quickness and tenacity of moral perception is not so 
much an intellectual as a moral gift. Nay, it is easy to overdo 
the intellectual part of the process. Too rigid logic, too exact 
defining and subdividing of that which often can be but inade- 
quately defined, kills it. It is like trying to hold a sunbeam in 
an iron vice. The faculty that will best catch the many aspects 
and finer traits of character must be a nice combination, an even 
balance between mental keenness and moral emotion. It is the 
heart within the head which makes up that form of philosophic 
imagination most needed by the moralist. If moral character, in 
its higher aspects, were set thus truly and strongly before young 
minds, it would require little else to counteract Materialism. 
Such elevating views might be left, almost without reasonings, 
to work their natural effect on all who were susceptible of them. 

Character has been defined as “a completely fashioned will.” 
This, as has been said, is to be kept continually before us in all 
moral inquiry as its practical end—that which gives it solidity. 
But when once we have looked at it steadily, whether as it has 
existed actually in the best men, or in the ideal, the question at 
once arises, How is this right character to be attained? How is 
the good that is within to be made ascendant—the less good to 
be subordinated, the evil to be cast out ? 

Of the numerous questions which this practically suggests, as 
to the standard by which character is to be tested, the founda- 
tion of moral goodness, and many more, the simplest and most 
obvious is to ask, What is in man? What are the various elements 
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of man’s nature? Thus we are at once landed in psychology. 
And so it has happened, that almost all great ethical thinkers, 
whatever their method, even when it depends mainly on certain 
great @ priori conceptions, have attempted some enumeration of 
the various parts or elements which make up human life. Begun 
by Plato and Aristotle, carried on by the Stoics, revived in modern 
times by Hobbes, not neglected even by demonstrative Spinoza, 
this way of proceeding by observation of living men, and of our 
own minds, formed the whole staple of Bishop Butler’s method. 
It is strange as we read the first fetches into human nature of 
those early thinkers, with how much more living power they 
come home to us than modern psychologies. This comes proba- 
bly of their having read their facts straight off their own hearts, 
or from observation of other men. There is something in the 
first thoughts of the world which can never recur, something in 
having been the first utterer of those words, the first noters of 
those distinctions, which thenceforth were to become the common 
inheritance of all men. Compared with theirs, the moral psy- 
chology of recent times has for the most part become stale and 
unprofitable, because, the first main outlines having been already 
explored, the moderns have but repeated with slight alteration 
the old analysis, presenting us with tabulated lists of appetites, 
desires, passions, affections, and so forth, at which men only yawn. 
In fairness, however, we must allow that although we dissent 
most entirely from the fundamental principles of Professor Bain’s 
philosophy, we have found in his elaborate work on the “ Emo- 
tions and the Will” many facts which are either new, or at least 
which we have not before seen registered in systematic treatises. 
Certainly if psychology is to interest and instruct once more, it 
must leave the stereotyped forms, and enrich itself with new and 
hitherto unnoted facts, gathered partly from the more subtle and 
varied shades of feeling, partly from the wider survey of human 
history, and the deepened human experience, which our present 
civilization has opened up. The surest methéd then for ethical 
science, is to begin with moral psychology; that is, with a close 
study of the phenomena which make up man’s moral nature. 
This is its beginning, but not its end. From observation of these, 
it will be led down to fundamental ideas which underlie them ; 
that is, it will land us in theology or religion. 

There are two ways in which psychology may go to work. It 
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may begin at the center, the core of man’s being, at the myste 
rious conscience “I,” the fully formed personal will, and then 
show how the several powers and faculties group themselves 
round this center. But perhaps the better way is, beginning at 
the outside, to follow what we may conceive to be the historical 
growth of the individual, as well as of the race, and to show how 
each of the phases of our being successively rises into prominence, 
Such a survey would place before us man in his earliest stage as 
a mass of natural appetencies or instinctive tendencies, each seek- 
ing blindly its appropriate end, the reaching of which is necessary 
to continued existence. Accompanying these primitive desires, 
we should find certain faculties which are the instruments by 
which the former reach their end—the executive as it were of the 
blind impulses. During this stage, the spontaneous action of 
these appetencies engenders certain secondary passions, such as 
love of things which help the attaininent of their ends, hatred of 
things which thwart them. Of these primitive outgoings, some 
we can see have reference to the good of self, some to the good of 
others, long before self-gratification can be set before us as a con- 
scious object. Such is the earliest stage of our existence—the 
appetitive, the spontaneous or semi-conscious, as we see it in 
infants, or in uncivilized tribes. This is the raw material, as it 
were, out of which character is to be formed. The aggregate 
amount of all these proportions in which the higher and the 
lower are mingled in each man, will go far to determine what 
he will ultimately become. 





But out of the midst of this blind congeries experience develops 
new powers. Very early in the appetitive life the desires must 
meet with obstacles, and the faculties that purvey for them, being 
thwarted, are driven inward, and forced to concentrate themselves 
for a more conscious effort to remove the hindrance. Here, then, 
is the first dawning, the earliest consciousness of will, within us. 
Again, out of the appetitive life, when experienced long enough, 
there arises a power of intelligence or reflection which, observing 
that each desire has its own end, and that the attainment of that 
end brings pleasure, generalizes from these separate goods the 
idea of a general good for our whole nature, a satisfaction arising 
from the permanent gratification of all our desires, or at least of 
as many of them as may be possible. Reflection soon perceives 
that desire left to act blindly—our nature swayed now by this, 
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now by that impulse—does not attain to any stable happiness. 
Some kinds of action, it observes, make towards this happiness, 
others thwart it; the former it calls useful actions, the latter 
hurtful. From these observations it generalizes the idea of a 
total personal good or self-interest as an end to be aimed at, and 
forms subordinate rules of conduct with a view to attain that 
end. Self-interest thus intelligently conceived may become an 
end of life, or what is called a motive—an ever-present motive 
to guide the will. Governed by this motive, the will can control 
anarchie passions, and introduce order into a man’s desires and 
conduct. In doing this, the will, besides the power of reflection, 
is fortified by the emotions; because, by a law of our nature, self- 
interest, when once conceived as an end, is eagerly embraced as ¢ 
new object for the affections. This is the second or prudential 
stage of our nature. Some men remain all their lives in the 
former or appetitive stage, and these we call impulsive men. 
Others regulate their actions by well-calculated self-interest, and 
these we call prudent, or it may be, if self-interest is too absorb- 
ing, selfish, men. But though the two types of character are 
clear, yet so infinitely diversified are these simple elements in 
themselves, and in their degrees of strength, tliat perhaps no two 
men ever lived in whom they were compounded exactly alike, 
in no two men was the same physiognomy of character ever 
reproduced, 

But not any or all the elements yet noticed, however mingled, 
would make what is called a moral being; they do not yet rise 
above the life of nature. To do this, there needs must dawn 
another and higher consciousness. Reflection cannot stop at the 
idea of merely personal good, for it sees that there are other 
beings of the same nature and desires as ourselves who have each 
a self-interest of their own as well as we. But as the personal 
good of others often collides with ours, and as one or other must 
give way, we begin to see that the good of others deserves as 
much respect, ought to be as sacred in our eyes, as our own. So 
we rise to feel that, above our sensitive and individual life, there 
is a higher, more universal order to which we and all individual 
souls even now belong, that this higher order secures and har- 
monizes the ultimate good of all rational beings, and that the 
particular good of each, though in harmony with this order, and 
an element of it, must be subordinated to it. To realize this 
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spiritual order, and be a fellow-worker with it, is felt to be the 
absolute, the moral good, an end in itself, higher and more ulti- 
mate than all other ends. This idea, this end, this impersonal 
good, once conceived, comes home to us with a new and peculiar 
consciousness. In its presence we for the first time become aware 
of a law which has a right to command us, which is obligatory on 
us, which to obey is a duty. Seen in the light of this law, the 
good of others, we feel, has a right to determine our choice 
equally with our own, and our own good loses its merely tem- 
porary and finite, and assumes an impersonal and eternal char- 
acter. This consciousness it is which makes us moral agents. 
Only in the idea of such a transcendent law above us, independ- 
ent of us, universal, and of a will determined by it, does morality 
begin. All other elements of our nature are called moral, only 
as they bear on this, the overruling moral principle. The con- 
sciousness just described constitutes the third or moral stage of 
human nature. Not that the second and the third stages occur 
in every man in the order we have followed. A man may become 
alive to the moral law, and to its obligation over him, before he 
has conceived of self-interest as an end of action. But the order 
here given marks the relative worth of the respective principles, 
and the culmination of our nature in that one which is its proper 
end. 

It would be easy to show how all the moral systems have taken 
their character, from giving one or other of these three principles 
of action, the emotional, the prudential, and the moral, a special 
prominence, investing some one element, or some particular dis- 
position of all the elements, with paramount sovereignty. But we 
must pass on to notice a defect inherent in this and every attempt 
to map out human nature into various compartments, a defect 
which, when unperceived, as it mostly is, distorts, if not falsities, 
the whole work of the analysts. Even if the most exact enume- 
ration, the most minute analysis could be made, would this give 
all that makes up character? It is a common mistake with psy- 
chologists to suppose that it does. They fancy they can grasp 
life by victorious analysis. There can be no greater, though 
there is no more common delusion. What is it that analysis, 
the most perfect, accomplishes? It gives the various elements 
which go to make up a moral fact, or it may be said to give the 
various points of view which a phenomenon or group of phenomena 
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presents. But is this all? Is there nothing more than what is 

found in the analyst’s crucible? The analysis, that is the un- 

loosing, the taking down into pieces of the bundle, may be com-' 
plete; but where is the power of synthesis, the bond which held | 
the bundle together? Where is the life which pervaded the sev- 

eral elements, and made of them one entire power? It is gone, 

it has escaped your touch. Can the botanist, after he has di- 

vided a flower into its component parts, pistil, stamen, anther, 

petals, calyx, put them together once more, and restore the life 

and beauty that were there? This is the main error of psychol- 

ogists. They fancy that when they have completed their analysis 

they have done all, not considering that it is just the most unique 

and mysterious part of the problem which has eluded them. 

What the late Professor Ferrier shows so well against the 
psychologists, that the “ ego,” the one great mystery, ever escapes 
them, the same takes place in the analysis of every other living 
entity. In a human character, when you have done your best to 
exhaust it, to give its whole contents, that which is its finer 
breath, has it not escaped you? must not you be content to own 
that there remains behind a something “ which no language may 
declare?” What end then serves analysis? By bringing out, sepa- 
rately and in detail, each side, aspect, or element in any problem, 
and fixing the eye on each successively, it helps to give distinet- 
ness and exactness to our whole conception of it. But it is only 
the multiplicity that is thus given; the unity or rather the unify- 
ing power still remains ungrasped. And if we are to see char- 
acter in its truth, we must, after analysis has done its work, by 
an act of philosophic imagination remake the synthesis, put the 
elements together again ; and if we do this rightly, something will 
reappear in the synthesis which had disappeared in the analysis, 
and that something will be just the idiosyncratic element which 
gives individuality to the whole man. To a moral philosophy 
which shall give the truth, this synthesis is not less essential than 
the analysis. 

Of the many questions which have been, and may still be asked 
respecting virtuous character, there is one, not the least import- 
ant, and certainly the most practical of any, which has received 
less attention from moralists than it deserves. It is this: sup- 
posing that we have settled rightly what the true ideal of char- 
acter is, how are we to attain to it? what is the dynamic power 
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in the moral life? what is that which shall impel a man to perse- 
vere in aiming at this ideal, shall carry him through all that 
hinders him outwardly and enable him, in some measure at least, 
to realize it? Other questions, it would seem, more stimulate 
speculation; none has more immediate bearings on man’s moral 
interests. For confused and imperfect as men’s notions of right 
may be, it is not knowledge that they lack, it is the will and the 
power to do. Change one word, and all men will make the apos- 
tle’s confession their own: “To know is present with me, but how 
to perform that which is good I find not.” 

On this subject, then, the dynamic or motive power in moral 
life, we would turn attention in the sequel. Under the word 
motive three things are included, which are usually distinguished 
thus: the outward object or reality, which, when apprehended 
and desired, determines to action; the mental act of appre- 
hending this object ; and the desire or affection which is awak- 
ened by the object so apprehended. To this last step, which 
immediately precedes the act of will, and is said to determine 
it, the term “motive” is often exclusively applied. But in our 
inquiry into the dynamic or motive power we shall use the word 
in a wider sense, including all the three elements in the process, 
and applying it more especially to that one which is the starting- 
point, namely, the outward object or reality, which, addressing 
the understanding and stirring the affections, ultimately deter- 
mines the will. And the question we ask is, What is that out- 
ward object, or class of objects, which determines the will in a 
way which can rightly be called moral? What are those 
truths which, apprehended and entering into a man, enable 
him to rise into that state of being which is truly virtuous or 
moral ? 

In doing so it will be well to ask first what answers to this 
question may be found in the works of some of the great masters 
of moral wisdom. In his survey of moral systems, Adam Smith 
remarks that there are two main questions with which moralists 
have to deal. The first is, What is virtue? or, more concretely, 
In what consists the virtuous character—that temper and conduct 
in a man which deservedly wins the esteem of his fellow-men ? 
The second is, What is the faculty in us by which we discern and 
approve the virtuous character ?—in other words, by what power 
do we distinguish between right actions and praise them, and 
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wrong actions and blame them? Of the question we are now 
to consider, the dynamic power which enables us to do the right, 
it is remarkable that Smith makes no mention. In discussing 
this, which we may call the third main question of morals, we 
shall have occasion to advert to the former two, but we shall do 
so no farther than as they bear on the third, which is our more 
immediate concern. 

Smith has classified philosophers mainly by the answer they 
give to the first of the three questions, according as they place 
virtue in the proper balance and harmony of all the faculties 
and affections which make up our human nature, or in the 
judicious pursuit of our own happiness, or in benevolence, that 
is, in the affections which seek the happiness of others. The 
first of these three answers to the great question, What is the vir- 
tuous character? has been sanctioned by the greatest names of 
past times—by Plato, by Aristotle, by the Stoics, and by Bishop 
Butler. Let us glance at their theories, with a view to find 
what help there is in them as to the dynamic power we are in 
search of. 

With Plato originated the idea that virtue is a proper balance 
or harmony of the various powers of soul; and though it has 





often since beer. elaborated into detail, it has never been put in 
so beautiful and attractive a form. It is one of those great 
though simple thoughts first uttered by that father of philoso- 
phy, which have taken hold of the world, and which it will never 
let go. Repeated in our ordinary language, it sounds a common- 
place; but in the Greek of the “The Republic” it stands fresh 
with unfading beauty. Ife divides the soul, as is well known, 
into three elements—desire, passion or courage, and intellect ; 
and this division, variously modified, has held its ground in 
philosophy till now. The dexaoobvy, or righteousness of the 
individual soul, he places in a proper balance or harmony of 
these three elements, in which each holds that position which 
rightfully belongs to it. The state is the counterpart of the 
individual soul, and its dexacoodvy, or right condition, is attained 
when the three orders of guardians, auxiliaries, and producers 
answering to reason, passion, appetite, respectively stand in their 
proper order of precedence. This is the philosophy which Shakes- 
peare makes Ulysses speak. “In the observance of. degree, pri- 
vrity, and place, stands— 
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“The unity and married calm of States.” 


. . . ‘How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
Primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 
But by degree, stand in authentic place? 
‘ake but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows ! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy.” 


The man is righteous in whom each of the three elements holds 
its proper place, and does its proper work ; and this inward har- 
mony expresses itse.f in an outward life which is every way 
righteous. The power which discerns the right and orders all 
the elements of the soul is intellect or reason, whose right it is to 
rule. But how is this harmony of soul, once discerned, to be 
reached, maintained, made energetic? Plato, of philosophers the 
least mechanical, the most dynamic, the most full of powers of 
life, cannot have left this question wholly unanswered, though he 
has not dealt with it systematically. Tis hope was that this may 
be done in the State by educating the guardians, who are philoso- 
phers ; in the individual, by educating the reason, which is the sov- 
ereign principle, by the continual study of real truth, the contem- 
plation of the ideal good. The highest object of all is the Essen- 
tial Form or Idea of the Good which imparts to the objects 
known the truth that is in them, and to the knowing mind the 
faculty of knowing truth. This idea of the good is the cause of 
science and of truth. It gives to all objects of knowledge not 
only the power of being known, but their being and existence. 
The good is not existence, but is above and beyond existence in 
dignity and power. ‘ The purpose of education,” he says, “is to 
turn the whole soul round, in order that the eye of the soul, or 
reason, may be directed to the right quarter. But education does 
not generate or infuse any new principle ; it only guides or directs 
a principle already in existence.” So far in Zhe Republic. 

Again, in the famous myth where reason is imaged by a 
charioteer driving a chariot drawn by two horses, one high- 
spirited and aspiring, the other earthward groveling, Plato 
maxes the charioteer able just to raise his head, and look out for 
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a moment on that super-celestial place, which is above heaven’s 
vault, and to catch a glimpse of the realities that are there,—the 
colorless, formless, intangible substance on which the gods gaze 
without let or hindrance. The glimpse which the better human 
souls get fills them with love of the reality. They see and feast 
on it and are nourished by it. It is this idea or essence of the 
good, the cause of existence and knowledge, the vital center in the 
world of thought, as the sun is in the world of sight, which is the 
object of contemplation to the reason. “ And reason,” Plato says, 
“ooking upward and carried to the true Above, realizes a delight 
in wisdom, unknown to the other parts of our nature.” This idea 
of good is the center at once of morals and politics, the rightful 
influencing power in human action. It should be ever present 
to the mind; a full philosophic consciousness of it should be the 
ruling power in everything. Nor is it an object merely for the 
pure reason, but for the imagination also, and an attractive power 
for the higher affections which side with reason. This glimpse, 
then, granted only to the purest in their purest hour, may be sup- 
posed to be to them an inspiration that will not desert them all 
their lives after. It will make them hunger and thirst after truth 
and righteousness, and despise, in comparison of these, all lower 
goods. So far this intuition of the good will be a dynamic 
power. But this master-vision, if it be possible at rare intervals, 
for the select souls of earth, and if it were adequate to sustain 
them in the pursuit of goodness, is at best a privilege for the few, 
not an inheritance for mankind. And Plato did not dream of it 
as more. From the mass of men he turns in despair, and leaves 
them to their swine-troughs. He did not conceive that for all 
men there was an ideal, or any power sutticient to raise them 
towards it. In Plato, then, the moral dynamic force we are seek- 
ing is in small measure, if at all, to be found. 

Shall we find it in Aristotle? Although the Ethics contains 
more than one division of human nature, which helped forward 
psychological analysis, yet the whole system is not determined by 
any such division, but by certain leading objective ideas. Fore- 
most among these is that of an end of action. There is an abso- 
lute end of all action, an end in itself, and man’s constitution is 
framed conformably to this end, and in realizing it lies the total 
satisfaction of his nature, his well-being. Everything in nature 
has its end, and fulfills it unconsciously, but a moral being must 
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fulfill his end not blindly, but with conscious purpose. The end 
in itself consciously chosen and pursued, this is Aristotle’s funda- 
mental ethical idea. 

The end or the good for man is a vivid consciousness of life, 
according to its highest excellence, or in the exercise of its high- 
est powers. Sir Alexander Grant, in his very able dissertation 
on évépysea, shows, with singular felicity, how Aristotle regarded 
man’s chief good as “ nothing external to him, but as existing in 
man and for man; existing in the evocation, the vividness, and 
the fruition of his powers. It is the conscious vitality of life and 
the mind in the exercise of its highest faculties. This, however, 
not as a permanent condition, but one that arises in us, oftenest 
like a thrill of joy, a momentary intuition. Were it abiding we 
should be as God. In order to find in which part of man this 
highest excellence is to be found, Aristotle has recourse to a 
pschychological division, not of his own making, but apparently 
well-known at the time. He divides the internal principle (Luz) 
into the physical or vegetative part, the semi-rational or appeti- 
tive, and the purely rational. The first has no share in human 
excellence, in the second lies moral excellence or virtue, in the 
third lies intellectual excellence. Aristotle here founds the dis- 
tinction between moral and intellectual, beyond which we have 
not yet got. Practical moral excellence has its seat in the 
second division of our nature, in the passions, which, though not 
purely rational, have communion with reason. And though 
Aristotle in the end, gives to the purely intellectual excellence, 
which consists in philosophical contemplation, a higher place 
than he assigns to the exercise of the moral virtues, yet it is of 
these he chiefly treats, and with these we have now to do. Moral 
virtue, then, he defines as .consisting in a developed state of the 
moral purpose, in a balance relative to ourselves, which is deter- 
mined by reason. This is Aristotle’s famous doctrine, that virtue 
is a mean, an even balance, a harmony of man’s powers. It is a 
mean as exhibited in particular actions, and also a mean or bal- 
ance struck between opposite excesses of feeling. Feelings, pas- 
sions, actions, are the raw materials out of which character is to 
be wrought by aiming at a balance. Right reason is the power 
which determines what the mean or balance is. It reviews the 
whole circumstances of the case, strikes the balance, apprehends 
the rule by which the irregular feelings may be reduced to that 
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regularity in which virtue consists, virtue as well in particular 
acts, as in habits, and in the whole character. The mean is not 
a “hard and fast line,” but a balance struck anew in each par- 
ticular case, from a consideration of all the circumstances. The 
virtuous character is slowly elaborated by a repetition of virtuous 
acts ; acts, that is, midway between extremes. And then as to 
knowing what the real mean is, man must begin and act from 
his own perceptions, such as they are. His own individual rea- 
son must be the guide he starts with, but he is not therefore, shut 
up in subjectivity. He has a surer standard than individual 
judgment to appeal to, even the universal moral sentiment of 
men. Or rather in the wise man, the ideally perfect man, he has 
a kind of objective conscience, an embodiment of moral law ; and 
he judges according as he knows that this ideally wise man would 
judge. Here then we have a theory of virtue and the virtuous 
character, but no answer to the question, What is the motive 
power which shall propel men towards this ideal? Indeed, full 
though his treatise is of wise and penetrating practical remarks 
on character, this subject is nowhere discussed by Aristotle ; but 
if we may gather an answer for ourselves, it might have been 
something like this :— 

Reason of itself cannot reach the will and mold the choice. 
Yet reason and those emotions which are most obedient to it, act 
and react on each other. In time, by the law of habit, they blend 
together and make up a moral habit of soul, which restrains and 
directs all the lower impulses. When intellect and the more 
generous emotions combine in seeking one end, and by repeated 
acts form a habit, the result is the perfected moral judgment or 
practical wisdom, which itself is both a guide and a sutfticient 
motive power to impel the soul steadily to good. @pdvzarg is 
with Aristotle the perfection of the moral intellect. Ie does 
not say that it is an interpenetration of the moral with the intel- 
lectual side of human nature, but that there is an inseparable 
connection between this practical wisdom (¢pdovqorc) and moral 
virtue. In his view, these two sides, if not blended in one habit, 
are brought much closer together than in Plato, and that, both in 
the discerning and in the ruling moral faculty. 

The elaboration of the virtuous character by the formation of 
good habits is a long and slow process. Does Aristotle point to 
any spring of inspiration which may carry a man through it? 
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Plato after his own fashion does. Far off and inaccessible as his 
idea of the good may be, there is something in it, and in his 
enthusiasm for it, which must kindle, as by contagion, all but the 
dullest. But in Aristotle, though at every turn you meet insights 
into human nature which you feel to be penetratingly true, yet, 
after all, you are left to evolve the virtuous habit out of your own 
inward resources. There is in him no pointing to anything 
which may come to a man inwardly, and supplement his mortal 
weakness by a strength beyond his own. All that he suggests is 
of a merely external kind. Besides moral teaching, such as him- 
self and other moralists give, he bids men look for help to such 
institutions, either domestic or political, as may assist them in the 
cultivation of virtue. 

Amongst moderns, it is well known, Bishop Butler has been 
the chief expounder of the idea which originated with Plato, that 
the virtuous character consists in a harmony of the different 
powers of man. This, the leading idea of his sermons, has so 
worked itself through his teaching into modern thought, that it 
need not now be dwelt on. <A system, a constitution, an economy, 
in which the various parts—appetites, passions, particular affec- 
tions—are all ranged in due gradation under the supreme con- 
science, this is his doctrine of man. In working out this idea, 
while the great Bishop has contributed much of his own, espe- 
cially the masterly analysis by which he proves the existence in 
man of originally unselfish, as well as of self-regarding affections, 
he recalls here the teaching of Plato, there that of Aristotle. 
Though he deals entirely with individual man, he illustrates his 
idea of gradation and moral harmony by Plato’s image of a civil 
constitution, with its various ranks subordinated under one 
supreme authority. On the other hand, his idea of conscience 
comes much nearer to that of Aristotle’s ¢povyecc than that of 
Plato’s reason. But in Butler’s “ conscience,” there is a much 
more distinct presence of the emotional or moral element, while 
the notion of an obligatory power or right to command, so char- 
acteristic of modern as distinguished from ancient thought, comes 
strongly out. But paramount as is this idea with Butler, it is 
strange that whenever we go beyond it, and ask for a reason why 
conscience should be supreme, he fails us. Entrenched within 
his psychological facts, he refuses to go beyond them. Ask what 
is the rule of right, the canon by which conscience decides, he 
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replies, Man is a law to himself; every plain honest man who 
wishes it, will find the rule of right within himself, and will 
decide agreeably to truth and virtue. This is like saying that 
conscience decides by the rule of conscience. If asked, Why 
should I obey conscience? Butler can but assume that conscience 
“earries its own authority with it, that is our natural guide”— 
that it belongs to our condition of being, and therefore it is our 
duty to obey it. Ifa further sanction is sought, he seems to find 
it in the fact of experience, that the path of duty and that of 
interest coincide, “meaning by interest happiness and satisfac- 
tion.” If there be exceptions, these will be set right in the final 
distribution of things. ‘“ Duty and interest are perfectly coinci- 
dent; for the most part here, entirely hereafter; this being im- 
plied in the very notion of a good and perfect administration of 
things.” In this coincidence of duty and interest, so far fulfilled 
in our present experience, and ultimately made sure by the ex- 
istence of a Moral Governor of the world, seems to lie a great 
part of the dynamic power in Butler’s system. To this may be 
added his remark, in the spirit of Aristotle, that obedience to 
conscience, when it has grown into a habitual temper, becomes a 
choice and a delight. 

But in the sermons on the Love of God he strikes a higher 
strain. He there demonstrates to an unbelieving age that this 
affection he speaks of is no dream, but the most sober certainty. 
For as we have certain lower affections which find sufticing 
objects in the world around us, so we have higher faculties and 
moral emotions, which find but inadequate objects in the scat- 
tered rays of created wisdom, power, and goodness which this 
world shows. To these faculties and affections God himself is 
the only adequate supply. They can find their full satisfaction 
only in the contemplation of that righteousness which is an ever- 
lasting righteousness, of that goodness in the sovereign mind 
which gave birth to the universe. This is Butler’s highest doc- 
trine, which he sets forth with a calm suppressed enthusiasm 
almost too deep for words. This contemplation would give rise 
to the highest form of happiness, but it is not for this that it is 
sought. It would cease to be the ultimate end that it is, if sought 
for the sake of happiness, or for any end but itself. There can 
be no doubt that if once realized, it would be, as we shall see, in 
the highest measure, the dynamic of the soul. 
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Butler’s search for virtue is wholly through psychology. Plato 
and Aristotle, though they do not begin with it, very soon have 
recourse to it. Kant, on the other hand, when seeking for prin- 
ciples of morality, disdains to fumble after them among the débris 
of observation and experience, but searches for them wholly 
a priori among the pure ideas of the reason. We find nothing 
in him about the virtuous character consisting in a harmony of 
the mental elements, although it might be said that his idea of 
virtue is a will in harmony with the moral universe. Laying 
his hand at once on the individual will, and intensifying to its 
highest power the idea of responsibility, he starts with the asser- 
tion that the only real and absolute good in the whole world is 
a good will. Anda good will is one purely and entirely deter- 
mined by the moral law. This law is not a law generalized out 
of human experience, binding therefore only within the range of 
that experience, but a law which transcends it; is wide as the 
universe, and extends in its essential principle to all beings who 
‘an think it. Man, aceording to Kant, shut up on every other 
side of his being to a merely relative knowledge, in the moral 
law for the first time comes into contact with absolute truth, valid 
not only for all men, but for all intelligents. Human conscience 
is nothing but the entering into the individual of this objective 
law—the witness, as it has been called, that the will or self has 
come into subjection to, and harmony with, the universal reason 
which is the will of God. 

From the reality of this law Kant deduees three great moral 
ideas. First, sinee it commands imperatively, unconditionally, 
we must be able to obey it. Freedom, therefore, as a neeessary 
consequence, follows from the consciousness of an imperative law 
of duty hindered by many obstacles, crushed by many miseries, 
unrewarded with that happiness which rightfully belongs to well- 
doing. There must, therefore, be a life beyond this phenomenal 
one, where the hindrances will be removed, where duty and the 
will to obey it will have full play, where virtue and happiness, 
here often sundered, shall at last meet. That is, there must 
be an immortality. Lastly, reason represents to us the moral 
will as worthy of happiness. But we see that they do not coin- 
cide ; nature does not effect such a meeting. Man cannot con- 
strain it. There must be somewhere a Power above nature, 
stronger than man, who will uphold the moral order, will bring 
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about the union between virtue and happiness, between guilt and 
misery. And this being is God. Such is Kant’s practical proof 
of the great triad of moral truths in which the morally-minded 
man believes, Freedom, Immortality, and God. The necessity 
for the belief in these arises out of the reality of the moral law. 

To Kant’s ideal of duty it matters nothing, though it is 
contradicted by experience, though not one instance could be 
shown of a character which acted on, or even of a single action 
which emanated from the pure unmingled moral law. The 
question is not what experience shows, but what reason erdains. 
And though this ideal of moral excellence may never yet have 
been actualized, yet none the less it remains a true ideal—the 
one standard which the moral heart of man approves, however 
in practice he may fall beneath it. On this pure idea of the 
moral law, Kant would build a seienee of ethics, valid not for man 
only, but for all intelligent beings. Applied to man, it would 
need to be supplemented by an anthropology, and would then 
stand to pure ethics, as mixed stand to pure mathematics. 

As to the relation in which, according to Kant, the objective 
moral law stands to the human conscience, there is a very in- 
genious speculation of the late Professor Ferrier, which will illus- 
trate it. He asks the question whether it is the existence of our 
minds which generates knowledge, or the entering of knowledge 
into us which constitutes our minds? Is the radical and stable 
element mind, and is intelligence the secondary and derivative 
one? Professor Ferrier’s reply is, that “it is not man’s mind 
which puts him in possession of ideas, but it is ideas, that is, know- 
ledge, which first puts him in possession of a mind.” The mind 


does not make ideas, but ideas make mind. 


In like manner, 


applying the same principle to poetic inspiration, he shows that 
it is not the poetic mind which creates the ideas of beauty and 
sublimity which it utters, but those ideas which, entering into a 
man, create the poetic mind. And so in moral truth, it is not 
our moral nature which makes the distinction between right and 
wrong, but the existence of right and wrong, and the apprehen- 
sion of them by us, which create our moral nature. “TI have no 
moral nature,” he says, “ before the distinction between right and 
wrong is revealed to me. My moral nature exists subsequently 
to this revelation. At any rate, I acquire a moral nature, if not 


after, yet in the very act which brings before me the distinction. 
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The distinction exists as an immutable institution of God prior to 
the existence of our minds. And it is the knowledge of this dis- 
tinction which forms the prime constituent, not of our moral 
acquisitions, but of our moral existence.” This very ingenious 
speculation is in the very spirit of the Platonic philosophy, and 
may serve to illustrate Kant’s view of the priority and independ- 
ence of the moral law to our apprehensions of it. 

Where, then, is the motive power in the Kantian ethics? 
Kant’s answer is plain. It is the naked representation of duty, 
the pure moral law. And this, according to Kant, exerts so 
strong a motive power over the will, that it is only when a 
man has acknowledged its obligatory force, and obeyed it, that 
he learns for the first time his own free causal power, his inde- 
pendence of all merely sensitive determinators. The naked 
moral law, defecated, as he speaks, of all emotions of the sensory, 
is the one only dynamic which is truly moral. This, acting on 
the will, with no emotion interposed, will alone, he insists, place 
morality on a true foundation, will create a higher speculative 
ethics, and a higher practical morality, and will awaken deeper 
moral sentiments, than any system of ethics, compounded now of 
ideal, now of actual elements, ean do. 

In the rigidity with which he holds that in a pure moral 
action, the law shall alone sway the will, that all emotion, love 
the purest, pity the tenderest, shall be excluded, Kant is ultra- 
stoical. The representation of duty, when embraced, will awaken 
reverence for the law, and this is a pure moral emotion. But in 
determining the act, the stern imperative must stand alone, and 
refuse all aid from emotion or affection. For these there is no 
place in a pure morality, except as the submissive servants of duty. 

In making this high demand, it should be remembered that 
Kant is setting forth, not an actual state which he expects to 
tind in human nature, but an ideal, which nevertheless because it 
is an ideal, affects human nature more powerfully than any maxim 
merely generalized from experience. And perhaps if the moral 
idea is to be set forth in its native strength and dignity, it is 
well that it should be exhibited thus nakedly. It does come 
shorn of much of its power, when so largely mingled, as it is in 
Butler, with considerations of mere prudence. 

As has been remarked, however, even Kant, much as he de- 
sired to get rid of experience in constructing his morality, was 
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not able to do so. He was obliged to come to experience before 
he could give content to his moral law—So act, that thou 
couldst consistently will the principle of thy action to become 
law universal for all intelligents.” So Kant shaped his impera- 
tive. This is not very unlike Austin’s utilitarian question, ‘“‘ What 
would be the probable effect on the general happiness or good, if 
similar acts were general or frequent?” Again, as we saw, he is 
obliged to supplement his moral life here with the belief of a 
future, where virtue and happiness shall be one, where the ideal 
shall become actual; thus proving that human feelings cannot to 
the end be banished from a moral system, that some account 
must be taken of happiness, though Kant is right in giving to 
such considerations a subordinate, not a primary, place. 

From the brief survey of the motive power as it appears in 
the systems of some of the most famous “ Intuitive Moralists,” 
it would have been interesting had our space allowed, to 
turn to the Utilitarian theorists, and examined at length the 
answers they give to the same question. As it is, however, a few 
remarks must suftice. This school of philosophers, as is well 
known, maintains that utility, or the tendency to promote plea- 
sure or to cause pain, is the only quality in actions which makes 
them good or bad. They hold, moreover, that pleasure and pain 
are the only possible objects of choice, the only motives which 
ean determine the will. These are the fundamental tenets of 
that school of philosophers represented by Epicurus in the ancient 
world, and by Bentham, and his followers Mr. Mill and Professor 
Bain, in our own day. If by the happiness which is said to be 
the end of action is meant merely the happiness of one’s-self, the 
system is one of the plainest and most intelligible, the dynamic 
force is the most obvious, and the most surely operating that can 
well be imagined. But then the course of action dictated by the 
desire of exclusive self-interest is not, according to the view of most 
men, a moral one at all, and the motive is not moral, but selfish. 
The aim of all morality, as we conceive it, is to furnish men with 
a standard of action, and a motive to work by, which shall not 
intensify each man’s selfishness, but which shall raise him in a 
great measure above the thought of self. If, on the other hand, 
it is said that it is not my own private interest, but the general 
interest, which I am to aim at, this may be said in two distinct 
senses: Either I am to seek the greatest happiness of all men, 
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the sum-total of human interests, because an enlightened expe- 
rience tells me that my happiness is in many ways bound up with 
theirs,—but then the good of others thus pursued is but a means 
to my own private good, and I am still acting on the motive of 
self-love—a strong but not a moral one: Or I am to aim at the 
general happiness for its own sake, and not merely as a means to 
my own; but then Iam carried beyond the range of self-interest, 
and acknowledge as binding, other motives which lie outside of 
the utilitarian theory. To the question, Why am I to act with a 
view to the happiness of others? the utilitarian can, on his own 
principles, give no other answer than this, Because it is your 
own interest to do so. If we are to find another, we must leave 
the region of personal pleasure and pain, and allow the power of 
some other motive which is impersonal. With Bentham it is a 
fundamental principle that the desire of personal good is the only 
motive which governs the will. This is the one exclusive mode 
of volition which he recognizes. He denies the other two, unsel- 
fish regard for others, and the moral law or the abstract sense of 
right, and yet these two exist as really as self-love. It is just as 
certain a fact that men do sometimes act from generous impulses, 
or from respect to what they feel to be right in itself, apart from 
all consequences, as that they do often act merely with an eye to 
their own happiness. In the naked form, therefore, in which 
3entham puts it, utilitarianism is founded on a psychological 
mistake. But the utilitarian system takes many forms. Yet, as 
Jouffroy, who has discriminated between the varieties with 
acuteness, observes— 





great 


“ Whether a man pursues the gratification of impulse, or the 
accompanying pleasure, or the different objects fitted to produce 
it; whether he prefers, as most fitted to promote his highest good, 
the satisfaction of certain tendencies and pleasures; or finally, 
whether for the attainment of his end he adopts the circuitous 
means of general interest, or the direct pursuit of his own, it is of 
little consequence to determine: he is impelled to act, in each and 
every instance, by calculations of what is best for himself. Self- 
love remains essentially the same under all its forms, and im- 
presses a similar character upon the various schemes of conduct 
to which it leads.” 


In Mr. Mill’s treatise on Utilitarianism there is no departure 
from the fundamentals of the utilitarian creed, though much 
straining of ingenuity to make it inciude principles and senti- 
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ments which do not readily come within that theory. Indeed, 
in this treatise one prominent characteristic of all the author’s 
writings is more than usually conspicuous. On the one hand we 
see an amiably obstinate adherence to the sensational and utilita- 
rian tenets which formed his original philosophic outfit. On the 
other hand, a redundance of argument, sometimes verging on 
special pleading, to reconcile to his favorite hypothesis views and 
feelings gathered in alien regions, with which his wider experi- 
ence has made him familiar. This effort continued throughout 
his Utilitarianism las occasioned, if we may venture to hint it, 
a want of clear statement and precise thought, with sometimes a 
straining of the meaning of terms, which we should hardly look 
for in so trained a logician. This comes no doubt from the fact, 
that in order to adapt the utilitarian theory to the primary moral 
perceptions of men, it is necessary to go counter to the natural cur- 
rent of thought, and to give a twist to forms of speech, which have 
interwoven themselves into the very texture of language. One 
of those strange contortions is the following opinion—that it is 
the idea of the penal sanction which makes men feel certain acts 
to be wrong; not that they are wrong in themselves, and there- 
fore visited with punishment. Or, as Mr. Mill otherwise ex- 
presses it, “the deserving or not deserving punishment lies at the 
bottom of the notions of right and wrong.” This doctrine, which 
Mr. Mill seems to hesitate to state in all its breadth, else instead 
of “deserving” he would probably have written “imposition of 
punishment,” has been stated more explicitly by Professor Bain, 
who maintains that “the imposition of punishment is the distine- 
tive property of acts held to be morally wrong ;” and again, that 
“the primary germ and commencement of conscience is the dread 
of punishment.” Another equally startling position maintained 
by Mr. Mill, is that virtue is pursued primarily only as a means 
to an end, namely happiness, just as money is; but that in time 
it comes to be regarded as part of the end, happiness, and 
as such is pursued for its own sake, just as misers come to love 
money for itself, and not for its uses. He holds that in man orig- 
inally there is no desire of virtue, or motive to it, save as a means 
to gain pleasure or avoid pain. But even when desired for its 
own sake, which he grants it comes to be, its worth arises, not 
from its own intrinsic excellence, but from its being the most 
important of all means to the general happiness. But what it 
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more concerns us to remark at present is the answer which Mr. 
Mili gives to the question, What is the sanction of the utilitarian 
ethics, what the motive to conform to this standard? It is of two 
kinds, the external and the internal. The external motive is the 
hope of favor or the fear of punishment from our fellow-men or 
from the Supreme Ruler. The internal motive is primarily the 
desire of our own happiness, which, however, when enlarged by 
intelligence, expands into a desire for the good of others. It does 
so because the more we are enlightened the more clearly we per- 
ceive that our own good is inextricably bound up with theirs ; 
because there is in us a natural desire to be in unity with others ; 
lastly, because an unselfish regard for our neighbor springs, by 
the principle of association, out of intercourse begun at first 
merely from self-regard. It is observable, however, that Mr. 
Mill, though he stretches to the utmost the motive of self-regard, 
combining with it as much as possible of what is otherwise admi- 
rable in human nature, and though it seems to allow the exist- 
ence, in a certain subordinate degree, of purely unselfish sympa- 
thies, yet in the last resort makes self-regard the center to which 
all the other feelings, as accretions, cling, and round which they 
are woven into “a complete web of corroborative association.” 
In his ground-plan of human nature, the unselfish sympathies 
and the moral principle are not made to oceupy—what we be- 
lieve they in reality do occupy—as substantial and independent 
a place as the feeling of self-interest. Ience neither the standard 
of action, nor the motive power he sets forth, however much 
transformed by the magic touch of association, ever gets clear of 
the original taint of self-reference. Mr. Mill’s utilitarianism does 
not, any more than other forms of the same doctrine, give either 
a really moral standard, or a self-forgetting and moral motive. 
As water cannot rise above the level from which it springs, no 
more can moral theories. Self-love may be, and as a fact often 
is, the first impulse that drives a man to seek to become morally 
and religiously better. And there is a measure of self-regard 
which is right, which, if kept in its due place, ought not to be 
underrated. But before a man can become either truly moral or 
religious, self-regard must have been wholly subordinated to, if 
not exchanged for, a higher principle of action and a purer 
affection. 

In the opening chapter of his work on Jurisprudence, Austin 
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sets forth the utilitarian doctrine with a distinctness of outline, 
which we think, far surpasses Mr. Mill’s exhibition of it. He does 
not, like the Lali: assert that conduciveness to general happiness 
is the essence, but only that it is the index of dalek action. The 
rightness and wrongness of all acts Austin grounds primarily on 
the divine will or command, God designs. the happiness of all 
his creatures ; and as he has given us Sumaltias to perceive what 
actions tend to produce this aa what actions tend to thwart it, 
he has given us therein a sihiatein by which to know what His 
will is, that is, what actions we ought to do, what to avoid. This 
representation of the theory furnishes a lever above and inde- 
pendent of utility, namely, the will of God—and therefore, in 
one point of view, a motive which, if once realized, is every way 
adequate to engender moral action. But still it does not rise 
above the utilitarian subjection to pleasure and pain. For Austin 
sums up the divine will in pure benevolence, and grounds obedi- 
ence to it solely on the fact that God can reward and punish to 
the uttermost. But to obey God chiefly or entirely for such a 
reason, does not amount to moral obedience, nor is such a motive 
a mor: al motive. 

A recent subtle and original writer on metaphysics will per- 
haps pardon us if we here allude to certain points in his ethical 
views, although he has not yet given these to the world. Differ- 
ing from the utilitarian view, in that he regards virtue as con- 
sisting in a perfect harmony of all the faculties and functions of 
man; maintaining the existence of a moral sense, distinct alto- 
gether from a sense of interest, he yet agrees with the utilitarians 
so far, that he regards pleasure as the universal motive power. 
Tle maintains that in all cases where a choice is made, pleasure, 
or as it is sometimes phrased, interest, is the determinator of the 
choice ; that in all conscious actions, thoughts, feelings, where a 
preference is made, it is because the pleasure of the one preferred 
is felt by the agent to be greater than the pleasure of those not 
preferred. The maintainer of this theory would say that the 
commonly-received distinction between pleasure and duty is a 
misleading one. For whenever any act is preferred, this itself 
proves that that act, however painful it seems, is not only pleasur- 
able, but the most pleasurable. Let there be two acts, he would 
say, one a gratification of sense, and as such pleasurable, the 


other a denial of this gratification, and so far painful, yet if the 
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latter is done from what is called a sense of duty, the fact that it 
has been preferred proves that it was not only pleasant, but the 
most pleasant to him who preferred it. For that which in the 
event is chosen to be done is thereby proved to be the most 
pleasurable. To this it may be replied that to make the pleasur- 
able synonymous with that which is actually preferred, is to give 
the term a quite new meaning. So to stretch the idea of pleasure 
is to change it entirely, and to render it wholly vague, and empty 
of content. 

It may be true that in most, perhaps in all moral acts, there is 
present, more or less, a conscious pleasure, but it is present as a 
consequence, not as an antecedent of the choice. It is also true 
that virtue and pleasure are so far from being incompatible, that 
the higher a man advances in virtue the greater is his delight in 
it ; indeed, that the measure of his delight is in some sort a gauge 
of his moral progress. But, on the other hand, it is no less true 
that while man remains in this state of moral struggle, in some 
of his atts of purest duty the ingredient of pleasure must be so 
faintly present as to be scarce, if at all, appreciable. To all theo- 
ries of virtue which give pleasure or self-love a foremost place in 
it, whether as entering into its nature, or operating as its moving 
spring, it is enough to answer that they withdraw from moral 
action that which is a main constituent of it, namely, its unselfish 
character, and so reduce it to the level of at least mere prudence. 
They fail to recognize what Dr. Newman has so well described as 
“a remarkable law of ethics, which is well known to all who 
have given their minds to the subject. All virtue and goodness 
tend to make men powerful in this world ; but they who aim at 
the power have not the virtue. Again, virtue is its own reward, 
and brings with it the truest and highest pleasures; but they 
who cultivate it for the pleasure’s sake are selfish, not religious, 
and will never have the pleasure, because they can have never the 
virtue.” To our minds there is no truth of ethics more firmly 
established than this. And it is not merely an abstract principle, 
but one which embodies itself in practice every day before our 
eyes. How continually do we see that the pleasure-seeker is not 
the pleasure finder; that those are the happiest men who think 
least about happiness! Because, in order to attain to that serene 
and harmonious energy, that inward peace, which is the only 
true happiness, a man must make, not pleasure, but some higher 
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object the end he lives for. So true is it that, as has been said, 
the abandoning of some lower end in obedience to a higher aim, 
is made the very condition of securing the lower one. Or, as the 
author of “ Ecce Homo” writes: “It is far from universally true 
that to get a thing you must aim at it. There are some things 
which can only be gained by renouncing them.” And such a 
thing is pleasure. Does not this characteristic of it, that, when 
you make it your conscious aim, it is gone—at least the purer 
essence, the finer bloom of it—prove that it is merely a subsidiary 
attendant on moral action, the attendant shadow, not the sub- 
stance, and cannot be its end or propelling power ? 





Our survey of systems, ancient and modern, has been long, 
perhaps even to weariness, and yet we have not found the thing 
we seek. In what have been called the intuitive theories, the 
motive presented, if high, has been remote and impalpable, not 
such as would naturally come home to the hearts of ordinary 
men. The narrower forms of utilitarianism offer a motive near 
and strong enough—seltf-love; but then it is one which men of 
moral aspiration most long to rise above. And when the en- 
deavor is made to combine with it benevolence, and to take in 
the whole human race, the motive is no doubt elevated, but at 
the expense of its power; it is emptied of the strength which self- 
Love peculiarly possesses. On the whole, then, from this want of 
practical help in many ways, and especially from their lack of a 
moral dynamic, it is no wonder that most men turn from ethical 
theories with weariness approaching to disgust. Young students, 
and older men professionally interested in these subjects, can 
hardly imagine how widely this is the case, not with those so im- 
mersed in transitory interests as to have no time or heart for 
higher matters, but with the devoutly religious, with men of ideal 
longings, with those who have been most exercised with earnest 
questionings. Men simply religious turn from theories of virtue, 
as not only useless, but as cold, hard, unloving—hindrances to all 
their heart holds commune with. Morality seems to draw all its 
help from man’s own internal resources, and they feel too keenly 
that not in these is help to be found, but in a strength out from 
and above themselves. The inmost breathing of the devout 
heart is, “ Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I.” Again, 
the deep-hearted poet, weary of abstractions, and longing for 
life, more life, and fuller, turns from moral theories with a 
Passionate-— 
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“ Away, haunt not thou me, 

Thou vain Philosophy ! 

Little hast thou bestead, 

Save to perplex the head 

And leave the spirit dead. 

Unto thy broken cisterns wherefore go ? 
Why labor at the dull mechanic oar, 
When the fresh breeze is blowing, 

And the strong current flowing 

Right onward to the eternal shore?” 


Again, when we read the lives of those men who have had the 
deepest spiritual experience, to whom, on the one hand, the infin- 
ity of duty, the commandment exceeding broad, and on the other, 
the depth of their own spiritual poverty, has been most laid bare, 
we find them confessing that the seventh chapter of the Romans 
describes their condition more truly than any philosopher has 
done. With their whole hearts they have felt St. Paul’s “O 
wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me?” Such are the 
men who, having come out of great deeps, become the spirit- 
quickeners of their fellow-men, the revivers of a deeper morality. 
To all such there is a grim irony in the philosophic ideals when 
confronted with their own actuals. So hopelessly wide seems the 
gap between their own condition and the “Thou shalt” of the 
commandment. Not dead diagrams of virtue such men want, 
but living powers of righteousness. They do not quarrel with 
the moralist’s ideal, though it is neither the saint’s nor the poet’s. 
They find no fault with his account of the faculty which dis- 
cerns the ideal, though it is not exactly theirs. But what they 
ask is not the faculty to know the right, but the power to be 
righteous. It is because this they find not, because that which 
reason commands, the will cannot be or do, that they are filled 
with despair. As well, they say, bid us lay our hand upon the 
stars because we see them, as realize your ideal of virtue because 
we discern it. 

But is there no outlet by which, from the mere forms of moral 
thought, a man may climb upward to the treasure-house of its 
power? Let us turn and look once more at the moral law, as 
exhibited in its purest form by Kant. In his view this law is 
not a higher self, but an independent reality, which, entering into 
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a man, evokes the higher self within him. To the truth, as well as 
the sublimity of Kant’s conception, all hearts bear witness, by the 
reverence they must feel in its presence. And yet we know that, 
when we lay this bare law to heart, it engenders not strength, 
but despair. A few there may have been who have been able to 
dispense with all tender feelings, and to live high lives by dint of 
the law of duty alone. All honor to such hardy spirits ; no word 
shall be said in disparagement of them. However imperfect their 
principle may be, their face is set in the right direction ; they are 
on the way, we believe, to all good. Yet their lives, upright 
though they may be, will be stern and unrejoicing, wanting in 
much that hearts set free should have. But for most men, and 
among these for many even of the nobler sort, such a life would 
be impossible. Under such an iron rule, a large, and that the 
finer part of man’s being, would have no place; the souls gentler, 
but more animating forces, would be starved for lack of nutri- 
ment. Still, as this law contains so much of highest truth, let 
us keep fast hold of it, and see whence it comes and whither it 
leads. 

On reflection we find that there are many facts of human 
nature and of the world, many separate lines of thought, all 
leading upward and converging on one spiritual center. These 
are like so many mountain paths, striking upward in diverse 
directions, but leading all at last to one great summit. Of these 
the moral law is the loftiest, the directest, the most inward, the 
most awe-inspiring. But to begin with the outward world, there 
is we shall not say so much a mark of design on everything, as an 
experience forced in upon the mind of the thoughtful naturalist, 
that, penetrate into nature wherever he may, thought has been 
there before him; that, to quote the words of one of the most 
distinguished, “ there is really a plan, a thoughtful plan, a plan 
which may be read in the relations which you and I, and all 
living beings, scattered over the surface of our earth, hold to one 
another.” The work of the naturalist, he goes on to say, “ con- 
sists only in an attempt to read more and more accurately a work 
in which he has had no part—a work which displays the thought 
of a mind more comprehensive than his own; his task is to read 
the thoughts of that mind as expressed in the living realities that 
surround us; and the more we give up our own conceit in this 
work, the less selfish we become, the more shall we discern, the 
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deeper we shall read, and the nearer we shall come to nature ;” 
and, we may add, to Him whose thought nature is. Then when 
we look within, there is “the causal instinct of the intellect,” as 
it has been called—the mental! demand for a cause of every event, 
or rather the ineradicable craving for a power behind all phe- 
nomena, of which they are but the manifestations 





a craving 
which no form of Comptian philosophy will ever exorcise. Again, 
there is the passionate longing of the imagination, aspiring after 
an ideal perfection for ourselves and others, apprehending a 
beauty more than eye has seen or ear heard. Again, there is 
“the unsuflicingness of self for self”’—the dependency of the 
affections, feeling the need of an object like themselves; yet 
higher, stronger, more enduring, on which they can lean, in which 
they may find refuge. Another avenue upward is the feeling of the 
derivative nature, not of our affections merely, but of our whole 
being. We are here a little while—each a small rill of life—with 
many qualities. We feel, think, fear, love; no facts are more 
certain to me than these. Yet it is just as certain that Iam not 
here by my own will. I did not place myself here ; cannot keep 
myself here. My life is in the grasp of powers which I cannot, 
but in the smaliest degree, control. There must be a source 
whence this life, and all the other similar lives around me, come. 
And that source cannot be anything lower, or possessed of lower 
qualities, than mine, but rather something containing all the 
qualities, which I and all other beings like to me have, in infinite 
abundance. There must be some exhaustless reservoir of being, 
from which my small rill, and these numberless like rills, of being 
come—a fountain that contains in itself the ail of soul that has 
been diffused through the whole human race, and infinitely more. 
This is no elaborate argument, but almost an instinctive percep- 
tion. Call it anthropomorphic, if you please ; it is none the less 
a natural and true way of thinking, and as old as the Stoics. 
Cicero puts it into the mouth of his Stoic Balbus, and has sup- 
plied him with no better argument. Lastly, and chief of all, there 
is the law of duty, coming home to the morally awakened man 
more intimately, affecting him more profoundly, than anything 
else he knows. What is it—whence comes it—this law, which 
lies close to all his thoughts, an ever-present, though often latent, 
consciousness haunting him like his very being? Mr. Mill speaks 
slightingly, as it seems, of “the sort of mystical character which 
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is apt to be attributed to the idea of moral obligation,” but he has 
not as yet been able really to explain the mystery. If instead of 
trying to solve it, unsatisfactorily we think, into lower elements, 
as the analyst is apt to do, or to shrink from it as the sensual 
nature always will do, or to act out merely the letter of it, as the 
legalist will try to do, we can but get ourselves to look at it 
steadily, and with open heart, the mystery of its nature and 
origin will not grow less to us, but more. What is it; is it a 
mere abstraction? That which reason apprehends, and the per- 
sonal will bows to, as an authority superior to themselves, cannot 
be a mere abstraction, but something which is consubstantial with 
themselves. The moral law must be either a self-existing entity, 
like to our highest nature, or must inhere in One who possesses 
all that we have of reason and will, only in an infinitely greater 
degree. That which our inner self, our personality, feels to have 
rightful authority over it, must be either a personality, or some- 
thing more excellent than personality, if that is possible. To 
some such conviction as this we are led up, by asking what is this 
moral law which we apprehend, and whence does it come? Here, 
if anywhere, we find the golden link which connects the human 
nature with the divine. 

Putting then all these converging lines of thought together, we 
see that they meet in the conviction that there is behind ourselves 
and all the things we see and know, a Mind, a Reason, a Will, 
like to our own, only incomprehensibly greater, of which will and 
reason the moral law is the truest and most adequate exponent 
we have. Not that these lines, any or all of them, are to be taken 
as proofs demonstrating the existence of God, which is, we hold, 
incapable of scientific demonstration. The notion of God we 
believe with Coleridge to be essential to the human mind,’ not 
derived from reasonings, though as a matter of fact actually 
called forth into distinct consciousness mainly by the conscience. 
When, however, we come to reflect on that conviction afterwards, 
we find hints and confirmations of it, mainly in the existence of 
our moral nature and of the Jaw of duty, and secondarily in 
those other lines of thought which, as we have seen, converge 
towards the same center. But these are dim tracts of thought, 
hard to tread with firm step. Yet though the lines here traced 
are, as we know, imperfect and broken, they may be taken for 
what they are, imperfect and broken, they may be taken for 
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what they are meant to be—hints for thought on an exhaustless 
subject. 

In this discussion we have taken for granted that the morality 
of man is in its essence identical with the morality of God—that 
when we use the word righteous of man and of God, we do not 
use it in two different senses, but in the same sense. This posi- 
tion, implicitly held before by all, both philosophers and ordinary 
men, has been more explicitly brought out and established by the 
polemic which Mr. Mansel’s denial of it has called forth. The 
result of a real belief not merely in an abstract moral law, but in 
a Personal Being,4m whom dwells whatever of highest is in our- 
selves, whose moral nature is imaged in our own, will be to let in 
on the soul a new motive power, a new center of existence. 
This is the first condition of a living morality as well as of vital 
religion, that the soul shall find a true center out from and above 
itself, round which it shall revolve. The essence of immoral- 
ity, of sin, is the making self the center round which we would 
have all other beings and interests revolve. To be delivered 
from this, which is the condition of the natural man, is the 
turning-point of moral progress, and of spiritual renewal. The 
new and rightful center which shall draw us out of our own self- 
center, and by its attraction make us revolve round itself, must 
be that which contains the moral law, and whatever is best in 
ourselves and in all other created selves. He only in whose 
image we are made can be such a center to our creaturely wills. 
But further, neither the God whom mere science leads to, nor the 
God whom the bare unrelenting moral law sets forth, is capable 
of being a real resting-place for the heart of man. There are 
warm emotions within it, which before the representation of a 
Gof of mere law, whether natural or moral, die down like herbs 
beneath an arctic winter. To call forth these, it requires the 
unveiling of a Living and Personal Will, in sympathy not only 
with whatever moral principle is in us, but also with whatever is 
most pure and tender in our affections. When we come to con- 
ceive thus of God, then there becomes possible a going forth 
towards him of the tenderer and devouter emotions, as well as of 
the more purely moral sentiments. Such a Being becomes to a 
man the center and the end for the reason, the affections, and the 
conscience alike—a foundation on which his whole being can per- 
manently repose. 
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But a few only, and these the most favored of men, have, apart 
from revelation, ever attained so to conceive of God. A pure- 
minded sage here and there, Plato when he drops his dialectics, 
and gives vent to his devouter mind, as in the well-known passage 
of the Zheetetus, Marcus Aurelius here and there in his medi- 
tations, may have in some measure, though far off, so caught a 
glimpse of Him. To most men who have sought him at all, out- 
side of Christianity, it has been at best but a dim feeling after 
him if haply they might find him. It required the appearance 
of Christ on earth to bring close to the heart of large numbers of 
men the power of moral inspiration which is laid up in the very 
thought of God. Till then he seemed too high, too remote for 
this. But when Christ in human form came near to them, his 
presence touched the moral springs in men, hitherto dormant, 
and made new forces of spiritual life to stir within them. Christ 
henceforth, both by his own personal teaching and example, and 
also by the new light of God’s character which he let in on men’s 
hearts, himself the channel through which that light was let in, 
became a new dynamic power of virtue, an inspirer of goodness. 
The virtue-making power which he used was different from that 
which had been employed by the philosophers. They addressed 
the reason, he touched the heart by his words, by his deeds, above 
all by his contact with himself. The two methods are well con- 
trasted in the following passage of “ Ecce Homo” :— 


“Who is the philosophic good man? He is one who has con- 
sidered all the objects and consequences of human action ; he has, 
in the first place, perceived that there is in him a principle of 
sympathy, the due development of which demands that he should 
habitually consider the advantage of others; he has been led by 
reflection to perceive that the advantage of one individual may 
often involve the injury of several; he has therefore concluded 
that it is necessary to lay down systematic rules for his actions, 
lest he should be led into such misealeulations, and he has in this 
reasonable and gradual manner arrived at a system of morality, 
This is the philosophic good man. Do we find the result satis- 
factory? Do we not find in him a languid, melancholic, dull and 
hard temperament of virtue? He does right, perhaps, but 
without warmth or promptitude. And no wonder! The prin- 
ciple of sympathy was feeble in him at the beginning for want of 
contact with those who might have called it into play, and it has 
been made feebler still by hard brain-work and solitude. On the 
other hand, who is the good man that we admire and love? How 
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do men become for the most part pure, generous, and humane 4 
By personal, not by logical influences. They have been reared 
by parents who had these qualities, they have lived in society 
which had a high tone, they have been accustomed to see just 
acts done, to hear gentle words spoken, and the justness and 
the gentleness have passed into their hearts and slow ly molded 
their habits, and made their moral discernment clear ; they re- 
member commands and prohibitions which it is a pleasure to 
obey for the sake of those who gave them; they think of those 
who gave them; they think of those who m: Ly be dead, and say, 
Ilow would this action appear to him? Would he approve that 
word, or disapprove it? ... They are never‘alone, becauge the 
absent Examples, the Authorities they still revere, rule not their 
actions only, but their inmost hearts; because their conscience 
is indeed awake and alive, representing all the nobleness with 
which they stand in sympathy, and reporting their most hidden 
indecorum before a public opinion of the absent and the dead.” 


It was this last mode of appeal, one not wholly unknown before 
his day, that Christ adopted. But though the channel was 
familiar, the use he made of it was not; for the influence, he 
poured through it was not only the purest human, but the divine. 
The philosophers had addressed the reason, and failed. Christ 
laid hold of a passion which was latent in every man, and _pre- 
vailed. What was this passion? It was the love, not of man, 
‘not of all men, nor yet of every man, but of the man in the 
man.” But this in all men is naturally a weak principle; how 
did he make it a powerful one, make it “a law-making power, a 
root of morality in human nature?” Tle gave a command to 
love all men without exception, even our enemies. Nowa com- 
mand cannot create love; but with the commandment he gave 
himself to love, and to awake the love that lies dormant in every 
man. ‘This, which is the central teaching of “* Ecce Homo,” must 
be given in the author’s own words, so full of beauty and power: 


“ Did the command to love go forth to those who had never 
seen a human being they could revere? Could his followers turn 
upon him and say, low can we love a creature so degraded ? . 
Of this race Christ himself was a member, and to this day is it 
not the best answer to all blasphemers of the species, the best 
consolation when our sense of its degradation is keenest, that a 
human brain was behind his forehead, and a human heart beating 
in his breast, and that within the whole creation ef God nothing 
more elevated or more attractive has yet been found than He ? 
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. . It was because the edict of universal love went forth to 
men whose hearts were in no cynical mood, but possessed with a 
spirit of devotion to a man, that words which, at any other time, 
however grandly they might sound, would have been but words, 
penetrated so deeply, and along with the law of love the power 
of love was given. Therefore, also, the first Christians were 
enabled to dispense with philosophical phrases, and instead of 
saving that they loved the ideal of man, could simply say and 
feel that they loved Christ in every man. . . . Christ believed 
it possible to bind men to their kind” (and to all goodness), “ but 
on one condition, that they were first bound fast to himself.” 


To his followers who walked with him on earth, his presence, 
and to many in ‘every age since, his image, has been the strongest 
of all levers to lift them out of selfishness, and to create goodness 
in them. They have found in his life and character an objective 
conscience better than all other ideals of perfection ; in their sym- 
pathy with him they have had the most unerring test by which to 
discern what was right and what was wrong to do; and in their 
love and veneration for him, a motive power beyond all other 
powers, enabling them to do what was right from the love of it— 
a power of loving God and of loving man, because they loved 
both in him. To such the law of love absorbed into itself the 
Jaw of duty, and became, in a new and preéminent way, the ful- 
filling of the law. Morality to them was no longer subjection 
and obedience to a dead abstract law, which they might revere, 
but could never love, but an inspiration caught by contagion with 
Him, who contained the moral law and all the springs of morality 
in himself. This is that central truth, long tacitly recognized, 
but enforced with such power in “ Ecce Homo” as almost to 
appear new. 

If we were to go no farther, we have enough to prove that 
Christ introduced into the moral heart of man that which all 
philosophers have been unable to find—a new dynamic force, 
which not only told them what was good, but inspired them with 
the love and the power of being good. In short, he was the 
living center of a new moral and spiritual creation. But if we 
go thus far we cannot stop here; we must go farther than the 
author of “Ecce Homo” does. For Christ claimed for himself, 
and all who have followed him most closely have acknowledged, 
that there are other powers and truths in him, which in that able 
survey are either left in the background or altogether passed by. 
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Those more transcendent doctrines—Christ’s atonement, his res- 
urrection, the dwelling of his Spirit—are as much part of the 
testimony about Christ, and of the agencies by which he has 
changed the world, as anything that we know of his character. 
You cannot cut off the one without shaking the foundations of 
the other; and these doctrines are, if true at all, not merely in 
conformity with the purest moral and spiritual principles, but 
must be their very essence, must lie at their very root. Those 
who have most laid to heart t, and lived by these doctrines, have 
found in the atonement the obliterating of the whole bowlien of 
past sin. This is not the place to enlarge on it. But no fact in 
man’s moral history is more certain than this, that the simple state- 
ment of Scripture, ‘ Christ has appeared to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself,’ has been found efficacious to reach down to 
the lowest depths of men’s souls beyond any other truth ever uttered 
on this earth. In the Resurrection they have found the assurance 
that what conscience prophecies will in the end come true, that, 
though,experience often seems against it, “right is stronger thes 
wrong, truth is better than falsehood, purity shall prevail over 
sensual indulgence, meekness shall inlet the earth; for right, 
truth, and purity are summed up in their champion Christ, and 
He has conquered death, the one unconquerable champion of the 
enemy.” In the promise of the indwelling Spirit, and its fulfill- 
ment, they have found a surety that the impulse which Christ 
first gave will not grow old, but will outlast time. One great 
practical result of these swale is the animating confidence they 
give that “God is for us.” There is nothing so crushing to 
moral effort as the suspicion that however we may strive to live 
rightly, the great forces of the universe may be after all against 
us. But hee the Atonement, the Resurrection come in. “They 
tell us that this suspicion is groundless—that God is not against 
us, but on our side; that the faintest desire to be better he sympa- 
thizes with, and will help; that even on the heart where no such 
desire is yet stirring, he still looks tenderly, he wills its salvation. 
Can any greater strength for moral improvement be imagined 
than this ? 

The result of all that has been said is this, that only in vital 
Christianity, or rather, to speak plainly, in God revealed 
Christ, lies the adequate and all-sufficient dynamic for man. For 
in Him thus revealed all the principles of man’s composite nature 
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find their object. The natural desire for happiness, the yearning 
of the affections, the moral needs of conscience, are all satisfied. 
And all these principles so centered are turned into motive 
powers, or rather into one composite motive power, in which the 
lower, more self-regarding elements, are gradually subordinated 
and absorbed by the higher. 

But you say, perhaps, that these things, if true, are things of 
faith, and morality stands on grounds of reason. Is it so? Is it, 
then, certain that morality is independent of faith? To prefer an 
unseen duty because it is right, to a seen pleasure, because it is 
pleasant—what is this but an act of faith? It requires faith to 
do the simplest moral act, if it is to be done morally. And the 
highest religious truths, if once they are apprehended vitally and 
spiritually from within, and not merely taken passively on author- 
ity from without, will be found to require but an expansion of 
that same principle of faith, by which, in its more elementary 
form, we realize simple moral truths. 

There can be no manner of doubt that the promise “ I will put 
my laws into their hearts, and in their minds will I write them,” 
is the one great work which philosophy could not do, which the 
Gospel has to some extent done. It has brought in that which 
moralists in vain sought after, and without which their schemes 
were vain—a living “ virtue-making power.” This was held 
forth as a hope in the Old Testament, “ All my fresh springs are 
in thee;” “In thy light shall we see light ;” ‘‘ Then shall I run 
in the way of thy commandments, when thou shalt enlarge my 
heart.” In the New it was abundantly fulfilled. To St. Paul 
and the first Christians the law became no longer a stern com- 
mandment, standing outside of them, threatening them from 
above, but a warm law of love within them—not only a higher 
discernment of the good, but a new and marvelous power to do it, 
cheerfully, and with joy. And down all the ages, whatever 
obscurations Christianity has undergone, this, the true apostolic 
succession, coming straight from the Divine Source to each indi- 
vidual recipient anew, has never failed. In such as Augustine, 
4 Kempis, Luther, Pascal, Leighton, Fénélon, Henry Martyn, 
the pure and sacred tire has been re-lit from age to age. They, 
by what they were, and what they did, became, each to their 
generation, the renewers of a deeper, more substantive morality. 
For the Christian light in them was not a tradition or an 
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orthodoxy, but a living flame, enlightening and warming them- 
selves, and passing from them to others. And so to this day 
their works are storehouses of moral and spiritual quickening, 
more than all the books of all the moralists. When you read 
Leighton, for instance, you feel yourself breathing a spiritual air, 
compared with which the atmosphere of the moral systems is dull 
and depressing. For in Leighton, and such men, morality is, as 
Mr. Arnold finely expresses it, “lighted up with the emotion and 
inspiration needful for carrying the sage along the narrow way 
perfectly, for carrying the ordinary man along it at all.” The 
saintly Archbishop was but speaking of what few have a right to 
speak of, but what he had seen and known when he said, ‘“* One 
glance of God, a touch of his love, will free and enlarge the heart, 
so that it can deny all, and part with all, and make an entire 
renouncing of all, to follow him.” Again, “ It is in his power to 
do it for thee. He can stretch and expand thy straitened heart, 
can hoist and spread the sails within thee, and then carry thee on 
swiftly ; filling them, not with the vain air of men’s applause, but 
with the sweet breathings and soft gales of his own Spirit, which 
carry it straight to the desired haven.” 

This is the language of those who, like Leighton, have known 
most immediately, to use again his own words, “the sensible 
presence of God, and shining of his clear-discovered face on 
them.” Perhaps ordinary men had better speak little of these 
things—they are so far beyond their experience. But because 
language like this has been often repeated as a mere hearsay, by 
those who had no experience of it, it has come to be considered 
by many a mere decorous tradition among religious people, which 
other men nauseate. Still, however overlaid it has been with 
words, and however remote from it most men must confess them- 
selves to be, the thing here spoken of remains none the less a 
reality—toward which end not only the religious, but even the 
uprightly moral heart, must look and aspire. 

In the light of these thoughts regarding the spiritual springs 
of morality, how vain appears that cry so often heard in this day, 
“ Give us Christian morality without the dogmas!” In as far as 
any dogmas may be the mere creations of Churches, or may 
be truths crusted over with human accretions, by all means 
let them be either swept away or purified. There is much need 
that all doctrines taught should be adjusted fittingly to the moral 
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nature of men, so as, by manifestation of the truth, to commend 
themselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. It is 
also true that as men advance in spiritual insight, their view of 
doctrine becomes more simple, more natural, more transparent 
with moral light. But still it is no less true that love to a trans- 
cendent object, to a living Person, is the one root of Christian 
virtue, and that to expect Christian well-doing without a soul 
based on Christian faith, is to expect fruit from a tree which has 
noroot. As we have heard one say whose long life of Christian 
wisdom and love gives weight to his words: “ Renan and others 
admire the morality of the Sermon on the Mount, but reject 
altogether the doctrines or transcendent truths of Christianity. 
They would divide the one from the other as with a knife, and 
preserve this, and throw that away. Now, only think of it in 
this way. Take that one precept, ‘ Love your enemies, do good 
to them that hate you. Howam I really to fulfill this? If the 
law of my country gives me a command, bids me do this or not 
do that overt act, I can give it an outward mechanical obedience, 
and with this human law is satisfied. But this divine precept 
commands not an outward act, but an inward spiritual condition 
of being. How am I to attain to this? By my force of will? 
My will can rule my outward acts, but cannot change my inward 
dispositions. What shall avail to turn the whole tide of feeling, 
and change the natural hatred of enemies into love for them ? 
Nothing short of the forgiving love of God in Christ to me and 
to all men felt in the heart as a reality. This once felt has power 
to change the natural hatred into a forgiving love. Nothing else 
can.” To us this seems clear as demonstration, And in like 
manner it might be shown that there is not one Christian precept 
which has not its root, its motive spring, directly in some trans- 
céndent truth of God’s nature, and of the soul’s relation to him. 
Deny these, and the precepts fall. Vain, therefore, is the dream 
of a Christian morality without a true Christian theology at its 
foundation. 

3ut this tendency to seek the fruits of Christianity while re- 
jecting its root, is as nothing compared with the extravagance of 
that modern system, which teaches that “the service of human- 
ity” may be raised to the level of a practical and all-powerful 
moral motive, while all belief in a personal immortality and in 
the existence of God is denied, and a vague something, called the 
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“spirit of humanity,” is made the only object of worship. This 
strange persuasion has at this time its devotees, some of them 
men of great parts, and we believe, of benevolent lives. That 
there should be some such—men possessed by fanaticism for a 
creed which parodies Christianity while it rejects it—is not more 
to be wondered at than any other form of fanaticism. The causes 
that have produced this strange phenomenon might not be diffi- 
cult to find. But it is a thing to be wondered at that a cool- 
headed philosopher like Mr. Mill, who has never evinced ten- 
dencies to fanaticism for this or any form of religion, should have 
thrown over it the shield of his patronage. Yet so it is. While 
professing that he entertains the strongest objections to M. 
Comte’s system of politics and morals, he still thinks that that 
system has “ superabundantly shown the possibility of giving to 
the service of humanity, even without the aid of a belief in Prov- 
idence both the psychological power and the social efficacy of a 
religion ; making it take hold of human life, and color all thought, 
feeling, and action, in a manner of which the greatest ascendency 
ever exercised by any religion may be but a type and foretaste.” 
The strength of this statement, perhaps, it may be right to 
attribute to Mr. Mill’s generosity in advocating a mode of thought 
which he thought to be unpopular. For certainly it is one of his 
characteristics, that whether from the desire to help the weaker 
party, or from the love of paradox, he never shrinks from cutting 
prejudice against the grain. Can it be to the same reason we are 
to attribute that other strange statement of his, that the ideal of 
Christian morality is negative rather than positive, passive rather 
than active, abstinence from evil rather than energetic pursuit of 
good. If this is not to be put down to the love of paradox, it is 
an instance of ignorance in a writer of high repute, to which it 
would be hard to find any parallel. To refute it there is no need 
to turn to the New Testament, though, if we did so, we should 
have to quote nearly one-half of it ; neither need we point to the 
lives of the most eminent Christians, and the extent to which 
philanthropy purely Christian has changed the world. For a 
sufficient refutation we need only refer to a modern authoress, 
who plainly enough shows that she is as free as Mr. Mill is from 
any deference to orthodoxy. In her able essay on “ Christian 
Ethics,” Miss Cobbe sets forth with great force how Christ 
changed the negative law of the Jews into a positive, and thereby 
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transformed the whole spirit of morality, giving to men the being 
good, and doing good for their aim. And then she contrasts 
with this what she thinks the ethics of the modern Churches—the 
mere refraining from evil and leading harmless lives. But to 
return to Mr. Mill’s assertion, that “the service of humanity” 
may probably be found to be a motive force as powerful, or even 
more powerful, than any hitherto known. Now, is it not a fact 
of history that it was Christ who, by his character, his teaching, 


his whole revelation, for the first time so enlarged men’s narrow 





hearts as to make some of them at least conceive an universal 
love for their kind? How he did this we have partly seen 
already, and cannot dwell more on now. Is it not also a fact of 
history, that since his sojourn on earth a new virtue, philan- 
thropy, has come into action, and that of the great benefactors of 
mankind by far the largest number, and those the noblest and 
most self-denying, have been men who have confessed that they 
drew their inspiration to well-doing directly from love to him ? 
ITave these not declared that the power which enabled them to 
overcome natural revulsion, and to seek out their fallen fellow- 
creatures, even under the most unlovely and revolting cireum- 
stances, was the simple faith that God and Christ have pity on 
themselves, and on all men, even the most degraded? This 
worth, which human nature, even when most sunk in vice, has 
in the eyes of Christ, has for his true followers invested it with a 
new sacredness. In saying this we speak of no mere feeling or 
fancy, but of one of the soberest, best-attested facts. If for 
eighteen cent. ‘ies this has been proved to be the strongest motive 
power in the breasts of great philanthropists, will men’s devotion 
to the good of their kind become wider or more intense if you 
remove those beliefs which have hitherto fed it? Men’s perma- 
nent devotion to any object is exactly in proportion to their belief 
in the worth of that object. Will men’s opinion of the worth of 
the race be greater when you have removed from their minds all 
thought of an eternal destiny, and convinced them that their 
yearnings toward God are a delusion? Would human life seem 
more lovely or more sublime, if you could take Christ out of the 
heart of the race, and obliterate all sense of the relation in which 
we stand to God? Would the music of humanity sound more 
grand and deep if you could silence these, its tenderest, pro- 
foundest tones? Nothing that we know of the past or of the 
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nature of things makes it in the least probable that by withdraw- 
ing what history has proved to be the strongest motive, indeed 
the creative power of philanthropy, you will increase its volume. 
And if we are to wait till trial can be made of the new panacea, 
the suspense will be long, and the result, we believe, disastrous to 
the best interests of mankind. It will, we suspect, require more 
than the mere assertion of any philosopher to make sober-minded 
men willing to hazard the experiment. 

Not to Christian morality, without the faith which underlies it, 
still less to the Comtian “ service of humanity,” can we look with 
hope for the moving force which shall make man fulfill his moral 
end. There is still another agency, which is so ably recom- 
mended that it must not be passed without a word. Mr. Arnold, 
in the farewell lecture of that remarkable series by which he has 
added new luster to an Oxtord chair, adorned within living mem- 
ory by Milman and Keble, has lately renewed his advocacy of 
Culture as a meliorating power in society. This lecture, like all 
that Mr. Arnold writes, is instinct with ideas, not indeed formal- 
ized into system, and with no parade of philosophy, but more 
living, more provocative of thought, than much of what passes 
for philosophy amongst us. From the light banter and playful 
humor with which he conducts his assaults, there is a danger that 
minds of the heavy-pounding sort may not recognize his real 
earnestness. Anew, in this lecture, he reiterates his assertion 
that the great enemy to all that is high, pure, and spiritual, is 
British Philistinism. By Philistinism, he elsewhere explains, is 
meant, on the side of beauty and taste, vulgarity ; on the side of 
morals, hardness and coarseness; on the side of mind and spirit, 
unintelligence. Mr. Arnold, who, from a more intimate know- 
lege of Continental life and manners, is better able than many to 
estimate British society, thinks that it is rank with this Philis- 
tinism. And of the British people he seems to give the great 
middle class, and the upper part of the lower class, credit for the 
larger share of it. That the thing he speaks of is no chimera, 
but a really existing evil, that stands in the way of all moral 
elevation, no one with an eye to observe what is going on around 
him, and some things it may be in his own heart, can for a 
moment doubt. Only it may be doubted whether, when we trace 
the thing to its root, any class of society can be justly credited 
with a monopoly of it. Mr. Arnold of course speaks chiefly of 
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English society, with which he is best acquainted. But we in 
Scotland cannot claim any exemption from the plague of Philis- 
tinism. Our Scottish Philistine, however, has not so much of the 
third element—non-intelligence. Indeed, he has a large fund of 
intelligence of a sort, but that so raw and harsh a sort, as only to 
bring into more offensive prominence the other two elements. 
So little can knowledge alone really educate a man, that some- 
times even the very highest scientific attainments may be 
found combined with true Philistian character. Mere knowlege 
without those influences that make a man generous, gentle, 
humane, is to the man within the man a very doubtful gain. 
But besides raw brusquerie of intellect, triumphant industrialism 
and rapidly-gained wealth tend this same way. For Philistinism 
is a plant that springs up rapidly under the sun of material pros- 
perity. But the truth is, it belongs to no one soil, or set of cir- 
cumstances. Wherever there is aman pre-occupied with thoughts 
about himself, and, as a consequence, without thought for others, 
there is the germ of Philistinism, whether in a coarser form, or 
a more refined. Where there is a heart at leisure from itself, 
however rusti¢e and unlettered, there Philistinism cannot be. 

For the antidote to this evil, the solvent to break up the horny 
crust that hardens round the hearts of men, Mr. Arnold looks to 
Culture ; and by culture he means much more than has usually 
been meant by that word. Not only esthetic and intellectual 
elements he makes it include, but moral also, and even religious. 
It has generally been desired as rendering “an intelligent being 
more intelligent ;” but besides this, Mr. Arnold regards it in 
another aspect, as the means “to make reason and the will of 
God prevail.” To the former aspect, which regards rather the 
improvement of each man’s self, this view of Mr. Arnold’s would 
add a social and a moral side, which includes, as a main element 
of culture, the love of our neighbor, and the desire in a man to 
leave the world better than he found it. What is new in Mr. 
Arnold’s view is the emphasis with which he insists that culture 
is not only the endeavor to see things as they are—to know the 
order of the world as it exists—but to know it as the will of God, 
and to make this will prevail. 

With great power and fine irony, Mr. Arnold shows how in 
Great Britain, at this hour, men everywhere, absorbed in the 
pursuit of the means of life, worshiping the machinery, lose sight 
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of the ends—those ends which alone give to the machinery any 
value. Immersed in love of coal, steam, wealth, population, 
bodily health and strength, they fail to find true well-being. 
They find instead the character of Philistines in all its hideous- 
ness, as the result of this worship of machinery, this neglecting 
of the spiritual ends which machinery ought to serve. In rebuke 
of all this, he reiterates with Epictetus, and how many more, that 
the formation of the spirit and character is our one real concern. 
This is familiar teaching—often taught, ever forgotten, “ What 
will it profit a man” . . . The spiritual ends, however, to 
which he exhorts, the ideal which he holds up contains in it fully 
as much of the Greek as of the Hebrew element. A complete 
and harmonious inward perfection, a character combining sweet- 
ness and light, the two noblest things we know—sweetness, or 
the love of beauty, harmony, goodness—light, or the large and 
high intelligence open to all truth—these are the ends that make 
men’s real welfare ; these he urges them to seek, and to make all 
tiieir other seekings subserve. 

In much of this teaching Mr. Arnold does real service to moral 
progress. In preaching once more the doctrine of moral ends 
and means, he is following in the path of all the sages, only with 
a language which the present hour will understand. But it is 
because we so entirely side with him as against his opponents, the 
many enemies of culture, because we see the existence of the evil 
he warns of, the Philistinism already at our throats, and love the 
excellence he loves, that we are desirous that no mistake should 
be made about the right grounds and true method of eradi- 
cating the one and of attaining the other. Mr. Arnold makes 
religion an ingredient in culture, a means, perhaps the highest 
means, toward culture, yet a means. He thinks that culture 
in its ideal of a “harmonious expansion of all the human 
among us. Again, he says that culture “adding to itself the 
religious idea of a devout energy, is destined to transform and 
> religion. Culture the end, religion the means. But 
there are things which, because they are ultimate ends in them- 
selves, refuse to be employed as means, and if attempted to be so 
employed, lose their essentiai character. Religion is one, and 
the foremost of these things. Obedience, conformity of the finite 
and imperfect will of man to the infinite and perfect will of God, 
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this, which is the essence of religion, is an end in itself, the highest 

end which we can think of; and it cannot be sought as a means 

to an ulterior end without being at once destroyed. This is an 

end, or rather the end in itself, to which culture and all other 

ends are only means. And here in culture, as we saw in pleasure, 

the great ethic law will be found to hold, that the abandoning of 

it as an end, in obedience to a higher, more supreme end, will be 

made the very condition of securing it. Stretch the idea of cul- 

ture and of the perfection it aims at wide as you will—and Mr. 

Arnold has widened and deepened it to the utmost—you cannot, 

while you make it your last end, rise clear of the original self- 

reference that lies at its root; this you cannot get rid of, unless 

you go out of culture, and beyond it, abandoning it as the end, 

and sinking it into what it really is—a means, though perhaps 
the highest means, towards full and perfect duty. No one ever 
really became beautiful by aiming at beauty. Beauty comes, we 
scarce know how, as an emanation from deeper sources than 
itself. If culture, or rather the ends of culture—sweetness and 
light—are to be healthy natural growths, they must come uncon- 
sciously, as results of conformity to the will of God, sought not 
for any end but itself. On the other hand, culture, making its 
own idea of perfection the end, and religion the means, would 
degenerate into an unhealthy artificial plant, open to the charges 
urged against it by its enemies. 

But it will be said, Have not religious agencies of all kinds 
been busily at work for the last three centuries, and behold the 
result! In the warmest advocates of religion, bitterness and divi- 
sion; in the great mass of the thriving classes, rawness, narrow- 
ness, vulgarity; in the lowest portion, barbarism and profanity. 
Has not the religious idea been tried to the uttermost, and found 
wanting? Intensify to the uttermost “ the dissidence of dissent, 
and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion,” will this cure 
the inherent Philistinism of our people, achieve the ends which 
culture longs for? No one can pretend that the religious organi- 
zations, as they now are, have done this, or are on the way to do 
it. So much is their spiritual strength spent in enforcing secta- 
rian and divisive ideas. Sectarianism, whatever else it may have 
done, has certainly not promoted the harmonious expansion of 
human nature which Mr. Arnold aims at. But there are signs 
enough that its day is waning. On all sides we see the new 
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wine—a purer Christian spirit, new and strong as ever, ready to 
burst the old bottles, if only new ones were at hand to preserve 
it. Amid all our narrowness, and limitations, and contradictions, 
is not the horizon visibly widening around us? And as it widens, 
and as social philosophies one after another try to keep pace with 
it, and fail, the adaptation of Christ to fill the hearts of all men 
individually, and the necessity of him to become the cementing 
bond of renewed humanity, will become more than ever apparent. 
In subservience to Him is the right place for culture. Large 
service lies ready for it to do, if it only understand its true call- 
ing, to be the minister of a faith higher than itself. As an instru- 
mentality of this kind, culture may become a most beneficent 
power, probably the power most needed in this age. But. it 
must be as means, not as end ; as servant, not as master. 

We have attempted to show, as far as our space allowed, how 
a new and more vital force is imported into morality, if we can 
regard the abstract moral law of ethical science as absorbed into 
the All-righteous, All-loving Personal Will which Christianity 
reveals. In doing so we have touched, and that very imper- 
fectly, we are well aware, but one side of a many-sided, indeed of an 
exhaustless, problem. When man’s natural moral sentiments are 
confronted with the Christian revelation, many other questions 
arise, some of them more fundamental, though none perhaps 
more practical, than the one here discussed. Of these funda- 
mental inquiries one of the foremost is, how far man naturally 
possesses within himself certain moral sentiments which serve as 
criteria by which the truth of a revelation may be judged. On 
this grave question we cannot even enter at the close of this long 
discussion. Only we would remark, that the moral nature in 
man must be that to which any objective religion, which claims 
to be universal, must mainly make its appeal. Else man has no 
internal standard at all by which to try any religion which claims 
to be received; and on purely external grounds it is conceivable 
that a religion, teaching immorality, might have much to say for 
itself. Christianity, at first, though it came with other evidence 
besides the moral, yet rested its claim mainly on the moral 
ground, and must do so more and more, as man’s moral per- 
ceptions, through its agency, along with other agencies at work, 
become, age by age, deeper and purer. 
The appeal to a power of judging in man is made in many 
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different forms by our Lord himself: “ Why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right?” St. Paul, too, says that he strove in 
all he taught to commend himself to every man’s cowscience. 
And the more either individuals or the race advance in spiritual 
intelligence, the more readily will they respond to this appeal in 
preference to all others. Morality and Christianity have, for 
eighteen centuries, acted and reacted on each other, the outward 
teaching quickening the inward perceptions, and these, when 
quickened, purifying men’s apprehensions of the outward truth. 
And these two have become so interwoven that we believe it to 
be now impossible to separate them in the moral consciousness of 
mankind, and to say, this was drawn from the one source, and 
that from the other. Christianity, from the first, appealing 
partly to men’s natural desire to escape from the dreaded con- 
sequences of sin, partly to the moral longing for righteousness, 
never wholly dead in the race, has, through this mingling of pru- 
dential and moral motives, elevated the best of mankind, and 
made their moral perceptions what they now are. And these 
moral perceptions, thus refined, react on the objective religion, 
and require ever more stringently that the truths presented by it 
shall be not only moral, that is, comfortable to all that is purest 
and best in man, but that they shall complement this, strengthen, 
elevate it. They require not only that nothing which is unmoral 
shall be taught as true of God and his dealing with man, but that 
all which is taught concerning Him shall be in the highest con- 
ceivab.e degree righteous, shall be such as to lay hold of and to 
cherish whatever susceptibility of righteousness there is in man, 
and carry it on to perfection. This is so obvious that it seems a 
truism. It is so readily assented to that no one would think of 
denying it when stated in this general way. Yet it is painful to 
think how much and how persistently it has often been lost sight 
of in popular religious teaching, and with how disastrous conse- 
quences. We are quite aware of the difticulties which this prin- 
ciple has to meet when turned on to certain points in the elder 
and more rudimentary forms of revelation. To solve these fairly 
would require a combination of moral and historical insight, with 
various kinds of knowledge, such as few possess. But when this 
principle is applied to the latest and completed revelation, Chris- 
tianity can meet its requirements in their most exacting form. If 
precept or truth can elevate, what height of morality can be con- 
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ceived which shall not find its complement in such precepts as 
this, “ Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect 4” 
or in sych announcements as these, “God is love;” “God is 
light, and in Him is no darkness at all?” Indeed it is only when 
the inner moral eye has been clarified that the meaning of these 
statements comes out at all, and evermore as the moral nature 
rises these great truths rise above it infinitely. And if it be said 
that after all, these are but general announcements, void of con- 
tent, and we still need to know what perfection, light, love, are, 
then there remains our Lord’s own life, with his teaching, actions, 
character, to fill these general words with concrete meaning and 
substance. 

It were well that those who have to teach religion should con- 
sider these matters more closely—make a study more searching 
than is commonly made of what there is moral in man—what 
this longs for, with what alone it will be satisfied. The most 
thoughtful teachers know this, know that for want of thus meet- 
ing the moral needs of men—thus grappling with the higher 
moral side of questions—there is danger lest the purest morality 
of modern time part company with the received religion. Men 
who are to teach cannot see too clearly, or seize too firmly the 
distinction between that which is really moral and that which is 
merely prudential in man; and though they may not altogether 
pass over notions drawn from the latter region, on the former 
mainly they must throw themselves, to it must be their chiet 
appeal. They must cease to be content if they can raise men 
merely to the prudential level of a desire for safety, they must 
feel that their work is hardly begun till those they teach have 
come to desire righteousness for the love of itself. They must 
cease t» meet moral yearnings by unmoral doctrines or expedi- 
ents—for bread giving men a stone. They must keep steadily 
before them that nothing can permanently satisfy the moral being 
in man, but something not less, but more moral, more spiritual 
than itself. They must feel themselves, and make others feel, 
that in the Divine economy, though there is much which is mys- 
terious, there is nothing which is not even now supremely moral, 
and which will not at last be clearly seen to be so. In ceasing to 
use so exclusively the weapons of merely earthly, and wielding 
more confidently those of pure spiritual, temper, they need not 
fear that the old armory of Christianity will fail them. In the 
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old words, the old truths, the old facts, more vitally and spirit- 
ually apprehended, because brought closer to the moral heart of 
man, they will find all they need. This close contact between 
Christian truths and the highest moral sentiment of the time, 
while it vitalizes and makes real the former, will react no less 
powerfully on the latter. There is no moral truth which is not 
deepened when seen in the light of eternity and of God. That 
which, regarded from the side of man, is felt merely as a yielding 
to his own sensual nature, when seen from the side of God as 


disobedience to a loving and righteous will, to which he owes 
everything, is deepened into a sense of sin. Character which, 
when regarded from a merely moral point of view, almost inev- 
itably becomes a building up from our own internal resources, 
takes altogether another aspect when it is seen that what a man 
really is in the last resort is determined by the relation in which 
he stands to God. Then it comes to be felt that the rightness 
men search for cannot be self-evolved from within, that they must 
cease from attempting this, must go beyond self, must fall back 
on a simple receptivity, receiving the rightness and the right- 
making power which they have not in themselves, from out of 


the great reservoir of righteousness which is in God. Only 
on thus falling back on God, and feeling himself to be as of 
every other thing, so of righteousness, a recipient, is a man truly 
righted. Thus the last moral craving and the first upward look 
of religion agree in one—“ A man can receive nothing except it 
be given him from above.” 














XVIII.—THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL, DRAWN FROM THE 
GREEK GAMES,* 
BY REV. J. 8. HOWSON, 


The papers which, at successive intervals have been inviting 
attention to St. Paul’s favorite metaphors, have by no means ex- 
hausted the characteristic imagery of that apostle; and in order 
to give a better completeness to this short series of essays, it may 
he useful to prefix to the last paper a few general remarks on the 
whole subject. 

A single example, selected out of those which have previously 
been given, may introduce these general remarks. St. Paul, in 
writing his first epistle to the Corinthians, says to them, as 
we have seen, “ Ye are God’s building.” These simple words 
are like the striking of a key-note. Then follows immediately 
the full swell of a familiar passage,t with all its melodious rythm 
and its intricate verbal and moral harmonies. There is no need 
to occupy ourselves now, as was in some degree desirable on the 
former occasion, with the religions meanings of the passage, but 
only with the allegory. If we place ourselves at Ephesus, where 
the letter was written, or at Corinth, where the letter was received, 
and notice the evident and outward characteristics of such places, 
we see at once the significance of the language. Conspicuous in 
these cities were vast public buildings—such as the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, t and similar edifices at Corinth—strong, firm 
and magnificent, with columns and slabs of marble, porphyry and 
granite *—and richly completed with metallic 
decorations—* gold and silver.” But close beside them were the 
hovels of the poor, with a sharpness of contrast to which we are 
not accustomed, but which we can in some degree set before our 
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minds by imagining some of our great public edifices to be densely 
surrounded by an accumulation of wretched villages, with huts 
hastily run up with ‘ wood,” the interstices filled with “ hay,” 
and the roof thatched with “stubble.” And now, suppose a fire 
to take place in such a scene, and you have immediately the 
simple outward image on which the Apostle’s manifold parable 





* From the Sunday Magazine, July, 1867. [H. B. H.] +1 Cor. iii, 9-15. 
t See Acts xix, 27. 
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rests. All these wretched hovels—so cheaply, so carelessly built 
would be burnt up; and all that could be hoped for to the poor 
man himself in any one of them, would be a bare personal escape 
through the flames. The great building, on the other hand, 
might be scorched and blackened; but it would stand steady and 
erect, and exhibit still all the proofs of patient working in the quar- 
ry, of good and solid masonry, and of rich and elaborate ornament. 
In listening to expositions of this passage, you often find that this 
plain and simple way of looking at it has never occurred to the 
expositor ; and you are presented with the unreal and grotesque 
image of a rubbish-heap, consisting of sticks and straw, and con- 
taining also some contents of a jeweler’s shop—diamonds, rubies, 
and garnets. This is not the style in which St. Paul would be 
likely to write to the Corinthians. And misconceptions of such 
a kind arise from this—that men, in interpreting Scripture, so 
often look only at the words and not at the things, so often forget 
that every writer in the Bible drew his illustrations from the cir- 
cumstances with which he was surrounded, and especially those 
circumstances which were most in harmony with the tempera- 
ment of mind which the Holy Ghost, in that particular case, con- 
secrated and employed. 

The general notion, then, of these papers is this—that in order 
to enter into the full force of St. Paul’s writings, it is useful, not 
only to have that clear apprehension of the meaning of his words, 
which we obtain through our exact study of Greek literature, but 
also that apprehension of the familiar sights and sounds, customs 
and institutions surrounding him, which is furnished by our 
knowledge of history and antiquities, science and art; and fur- 
ther, to notice what portions of that outward environment he 
most employs by preference or habit in the inculcation of religious 
truth. In studying the Bible, the Dictionary of Things is almost 
as important as the Dictionary of Words; and St. Paul’s writings 
are no exception to this rule, but one of its best exemplifications. 

As to his own temperament and predilection, we may again 
revert to a remark which was made before, that his metaphors 
are usually drawn, not from the operations and phenomena of 
the natural world, but from the activities and the outward mani- 
festations of human life. In this respect, St. Paul’s illustrative 
language has already been contrasted with that of St. James. 
““ The vapor, the fierce wind, the fountain, beasts and birds and 
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serpents, the flower of the grass, the wave of the sea, the early 
and latter rain, the sun risen with burning heat” *—these are 
like the figures of the ancient prophets. There is more imagery 
of this kind, in the one short epistle of St. James, than in all the 
speeches and letters of St. Paul put together. The address to the 
idolaters of Lystra +—country people as they were, in a rude and 
remote district—if it is an exception at all, is exactly that kind of 
exception which makes the general rule more palpably evident. 
St. Paul’s favorite figures are undoubtedly taken from the 
midst of the busiest human society. Four of these have been 
selected for careful examination, and we are now proceeding to 
the consideration of the fourth. But others of the same general 
type might easily have been added to the list ; and again for the 
sake of completeness it may be desirable to make this remark in 
passing. Thus, how large a portion of St. Paul’s attention is 
given to money matters! Ilow often are his images drawn from 
the market! To take only three instances. “ Owe no man any- 
thing, but to love one another.” { It would be impossible, per- 
haps, by the use of any other illustration, to express with equal 
force all that this sentence implies. Again, in the phrase, “ Re- 
”§ what is really said is this—“ Buy out of the 
market what you may never buy so cheap again; use the oppor- 
tunity while you have it, and use it thoroughly.” So, likewise, 
his reference to the law courts, and the administration of justice, 
even when he is arguing points of theology, need only be men- 
tioned in general terms. An interesting question arises, whether 
in such passages he refers mainly to Jewish law or to Roman 
law, especially when the allusion is to marriage | and the making 


deem the time, 


of wills; but in either case his consistency is preserved, as re- 
gards the characteristic nature of his imagery. The third in- 
stance is that of slavery, as was almost inevitable for such a writer 
at this period of history. In the ancient world, war and slavery 
ran one into another; and throughout the Roman empire the 
whole of society was made up of the contrasts of “bond” and 
“ free,” ** with the freedmen (and such, probably, were St. Paul’s 
own ancestors) intermediate between the two. Hence, when 
speaking of the most momentous alternatives in the condition of 


* James iv, 14; iii. 4,7, 11, 12; i. 6, 10, 11; v. 7. + Acts xiv, 15-17. 


+ Romans, xiii, 8. § Eph. v, 16. Col. iv, 5. | Rom. vii, 3, 4. 
¥ Gal. iii, 15; iv, 1. ** 1 Cor. xii, 18. Gal. iii, 28. Col. iii, 11. 
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the soul, his language is drawn from the experience of slaves. 
The great and decisive change is expressed thus: “ Being emanci- 
pated from that cruel master, sin, ye are now the happy slaves of 
a good master, God.” * But it is time to proceed without delay 
to our proper subject. The imagery to which our special consid- 
eration is to be given now is the most animated of all, being 
derived from the lively and exciting games of the Greeks. 

There is an obvious reason why images of this kind should have 
been very familiar to St. Paul’s thoughts, and why, when made 
the vehicles of instruction, they should have been very help- 
ful to his converts. Wherever he was residing, at Corinth, at 
Athens, and in all places where a Greek population was predom- 
inant (and this was, in fact, over the whole of the Levant), the 
athletic games of the Greeks came before his notice, as a subject 
which caused the most exciting and universal interest. The 
gymnasium or place of training, and the stadium or ground for 
running, were among the most conspicuous and most frequented 
spots in the architecture and establishment of the cities. In 
many of them their remains can still be traced. Wrestling, box- 
ing, and especially foot-races, with all the preliminary training, 
with the assembled and applauding multitudes while the contest 
was going on, with the formality of the heralds and the strict ob- 
servance of the rules, with the umpires and prizes and eager con- 
gratulations at the close, with the poems which perpetuated great 
victories like heir-looms, through successive generations,—these 
things were almost a religion among the Greeks, and they caused 
an enthusiasm which we ourselves can hardly understand, though 
it does happen that in our day athletic sports are a fancy and a 
fashion, and really in some cases, it would seem almost a religion. 

I said, especially the foot-race. This was preéminently the 
struggle which caused the most eager interest in that age and in 
those countries. And this is preéminently the image which 
seems to come obviously to the apostle when he employs com- 
parisons of this kind. We find instances in the book of Acts. 
Thus, when he is preaching one of his great missionary sermons 
at Antioch in Pisidia, and has occasion to mention John the Bap- 
tist, he speaks of him as “fulfilling his course,’ + which literally 
means “running the race he had to run ;” and this lively expres- 
sion is evidently a fitting image of that career, which did not last 





* Rom. vi, 18, 22. See vii, 23; viii, 21. + Acts xiii, 25. 
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very long, but was very energetic while it lasted. So in address- 
ing the elders at Miletus, and speaking of himself, and alluding 
with deep feeling to the “bonds and afflictions” which awaited 
him, he says: “ None of these things move me, neither count I 
my life dear unto myself, that I may finish my course with joy.”* 
He knows that his course requires a vigorous effort—he feels that 
there are many things to dissuade him from it and to cause him 
to turn aside—but he braces himself up, like a runner, for the 
struggle, throws himself into it with all his force and spirit, and 
thinks of the joy and exultation which await him at the close. 

Similar, and very frequently, is his language in the Epistles. 
It is well worth-our while to observe how generally and variously 
this figure is distributed through them. Some phrases of this 
kind must appear strange to those who do not consider the con- 
text of circumstances by which the apostle was surrounded. 
Thus, to take as our guide the same English word which we have 
observed in the Acts: ‘ Pray for us,” he says to the Thessaloni- 
ans, “that the word of the Lord may have free course and be 
glorified.” + Here the gospel itself is the runner, for which he 
desires a race that shall be vigorous, rapid, free from obstacles, 
and triumphant at the end. Again, to turn to most pathetic lan- 
guage having reference to himself, he writes to Timothy, “I have 
fought the good fight: I have finished my course: I have kept 
the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness, Which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at 
that day.” {+ We must be careful here to give the right meaning 
to the word “fight.” This term has nothing to do with war. 
It denotes an athletic contest. And the particular kind of athletic 
contest, which he specifies in the customary way, is the foot-race. 
3ut now he is writing near the close of life. The race is nearly 
run, the struggle is all but over; he is weary, as it were, and 
panting with the effort, but he is successful ; the crown is in sight, 
and the judge, the “righteous” judge, who cannot make any 
mistake, is there, ready to place that bright wreath upon his 
head. 

And as with the word “ course,” so with the verb that corres- 
ponds with it.| “It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 





* Acts xx, 24. + 2 Thess. iii, 1. $ 2 Tim. iv, 7, 8. 

|| In 2 Thess. ‘ii, 1, the margin has “run.” No use is here made of Heb, xii, 1, 
simply because in these papers it is not desirable absolutely to assume the Pauline 
uuthorship of that Epistle. 
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runneth,” says St. Paul in the argument,* whieh turns all our 
confidence towards Him who “ hath compassion ” and “ sheweth 
mercy.” His anxiety regarding the success of his own apostolic 
work, is expressed by the same image in two very different epis- 
tles, written at widely-separated points of time. He tells the 
Galatians that at an early period he negotiated very carefully 
at Jerusalem “lest by any means he showld run or had run in 
vain ;’ + and writing long afterwards from Rome to the Philip- 
pians, he expresses his desire that they may be consistent, in order 
that he himself ‘may rejoice in the day of Christ, that he had 
not run in vain.” $ And the metaphor which he applies to the 
progress of the gospel committed to him, he applies also to the 
practical consistency and progress of those who had learnt the 
truth from him. “ Ye did run well,” he says to some, who had 
grievously failed and fallen; “who hath hindered you, that ye 
should not obey the truth ?’?§ “Ye were running the Christian 
race successfully and well: who hath put these obstacles in your 
way, which have thrown you down, and brought you to shame?” 
The whole language, as read in the original Greek, is far more 
easily seen to be applicable to the foot-race, than can possibly be 
seen in the English version. 

Thus we see that both direct and indirect advantages may be 
gained by pursuing a narrow line of thought suggested by mere 
words. We here perceive the harmony of St. Paul’s language in 
his speeches and his letters, and lay hold on one of the small col- 
lateral proofs of the genuine and honest character both of the Acts 
and the Epistles. We are very far, however, as yet, from having 
mentioned all instances of the use of such metaphors in these lat- 
ter documents ; and perhaps their use, in fact, strikes us all the 
more, when the actual words to which our attention has hitherto 
been given, are not employed. Thus, when St. Paul says to 
Timothy, “ Exercise thyself unto godliness,” | the word he em- 
ploys is most distinctly taken from the training and practising for 
gymnastic contests. And then he adds: ‘ Bodily exercise profit- 
eth little, but godliness is profitable unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is and of that which is to come,” 4 a 
passage often misinterpreted. It is, in fact, frequently distorted 
in two ways. The “bodily exercise” is taken to mean religious 





* Rom. ix, 15, 16. t Gal. ii, 2. t Phil. iii, 16. § Gal. v, 2. 
| 1 Tim. iv, 7. q Ver. 8. 
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asceticism, and the contrast is understood to lie between this and 
some supposed “ godliness ” not connected with bodily self-denial ; 
whereas the comparison is simply between the training of the 
body for the games, and the training of the whole man—body, 
soul and spirit—in the life of religion. And this helps us to 
avoid the other mistake, which is often committed in the inter- 
pretation of the passage. It would be a strange thing if St. Paul 
were to urge his disciple to the practice of a strict religious train- 
ing of his character, by any promise relating chiefly to this life. 
Ile does nothing of the kind. He points out that if the athletes 
will do so much for a reward which is merely of this world, we 
ought to do much under the influence of a promise which relates 
not merely to this world, but also to the next. God has indeed 
a blessing for this world, as the blessing of Esau, but his highest 
blessing is for the next world, even as the blessing of Jacob. It 
is as if St. Paul said to Timothy (and we could well imagine that 
such recollections of the past were in his mind as he wrote), “ My 
son Timothy, thou rememberest how, when we were at Corinth, * 
with our brother Silas, and Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, 
we watched the athletes training for the games; young men of 
noble forms, eager and active, patient and persevering. It was a 
foolish toil, for a worthless reward. But we may learn a ser- 
viceable lesson from them. The children of this world are in 
their generation more diligent than the children of light. Train 
thyself—thy religious character—with the like eagerness and 
activity, patience and perseverance. Thy reward is not only 
earthly, but heavenly.” And similar trains of thought might 
be followed in reference to other phrases, where not obviously at 
first sight but still really images of the games are imbedded in 
the context of the Epistles. Thus, when he says that he himself 
has spoken the gospel of God “ with much contention,” + or that 
others have been “ striving fervently ” ¢ in intercessory prayer, or 
when he tells Timothy to “fight the good fight of faith,” § the 
metaphor is really agonistic, though the variations in the English 
version conceal the fact. But we must turn now to more copious 
passages, where the agonistic allegory is presented in its most ani- 
mated form. 

In the Epistle to the Philippians St. Paul writes thus: “ Not 
as though I had already attained, either were already perfect— 





* Acts xviii, 5, 8 + 1 Thess, ii, 2. + Col. iv, 12, §1 Tim. vi, 12. 
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but I follow after. This one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” * Was there ever a more vigorous pic- 
ture of a runner in earnest? Ilere is the eager pressing towards 
a definite end in view—the feeling that nothing else is to be 
thought of for the present—the determination that nothing shall 
interfere with the matter in hand; and at the same time, with 
the strong effort of the will, there is the utmost alacrity and 
activity of movement. There is no looking back, no thought of 
giving up the struggle. The whole energy of mind and body is 
bent upon success, and till success is achieved, nothing is done. 
It would be easy to dwell on these points at greater length ; but 
really the best commentary on the passage is supplied by the 
familiar facts of a well contested foot-race. 

And there is yet a still more copious and animated instance of 
the same kind of illustration. As in the discussions of the other 
metaphors, some one passage was selected as furnishing the best 
sample, and as containing in fact the main basis for the discus- 
sion; so here we turn naturally to some verses in the ninth chap- 
ter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians: “Know ye not that 
they which run in a race, run all, but one obtaineth the prize ? 
So run, that ye may obtain. And every man that striveth for 
the mastery is temperate in all things. Now they do it that they 
may obtain a fading crown ; but we an unfading. I therefore so 
run, not as uncertainty; so fight I, not as one that beateth the 
air: but I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection ; lest 
by any means, when I have preached to others, I myself should 
be a cast-away.” + It may perhaps be a help towards our entering 
fully into the spiritual meaning of this passage, if we try to asso- 
ciate one practical topic with each one of the four verses. 

And the topic which we may associate with the first of the 
verses is this: the earnestness of purpose that is essential to the 
Christian’s career. “ Know ye not that they which run in a race, 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye may ob- 
tain.” St. Paul appeals to the experience of the Corinthians. 
There was nothing with which they were better acquainted than 
these famous foot-races. Their own games near their own city, 





* Phil, iii, 12-14, + 1 Cor. ix, 24-27, 
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were among the most celebrated in the world. They “knew” 
well that each race was eagerly contested, and that “one” ob- 
tained the prize. But at this point we must mark a difference. 
In that race there was competition ; and because there was com- 
petition, each runner.was in earnest. In the Christian race there 
is no competition. The prize is within the reach of all. But 
then each runner must be as much in earnest as though there 
were competition and only one prize. And this is what the 
apostle expresses. He does not say (as I understand his words), 
“run so—in such a way—as to obtain ;” but “run so—as those 
runners run—in order that ye may obtain.” In their case there 
is competition, and therefore they are in earnest. In your case 
there is no competition ; but their earnestness of purpose is an 
example to you. 

And, certainly, no pattern of earnestness can be a more forcible 
example than the earnestness that arises from eager competition. 
* Run in the Christian race as the athlete in the foot-race runs.” 
All his nerves and sinews are strung up for the effort he is making. 
Nothing else is thought of; and as the distance between his feet 
and the winning-post diminishes, he does not flag, but throws 
more and more exertion into the movement of his limbs. What- 
ever strength and elasticity he can summon up, whatever strug- 
gling remainder of his short and failing breath he can muster, all 
may be wanted at the very last moment. And what a contrast 
this is to our dull and languid Christianity! We go and take our 
place in the course, as though the prize could be won without any 
running at all, or as if there were no prize worth running for. 
We dream and loiter and fold our arms. We turn aside to look 
at every object of passing interest ; or if we did begin with some 
vigor, all the zest and warmth of the struggle grows feebler and 
fainter, when it ought to become more animated: and, like the 
Galatians, we care little what hindrances occur, to stop our course, 
and to risk a dishonorable fall. Earnestness of purpose is what 
we want, and there is no picture of earnestness more forcible than 
that which is drawn from the ardor of competition. 

But now we pass to the next verse— Every man that striveth 
for the mastery is temperate in all things”—and the lesson is 
pointed by a contrast— They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
but we an incorruptible.” The successful athlete in the Greek 
foot-race received for his prize a crown of green leaves, placed by 
the judge upon his head. In itself it was of no value; but it 
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was the mark of victory. The winning of this crown was sung in 
poetry ; it was the subject of pride and congratulation to the city 
trom which the successful runner came, and it was the ground of 
boasting for long generations afterwards in his family. For the 
winning of this, exertions were made involving the utmost patience 
aud self-denial ; and no waste of strength and activity was thought 
tog great, if only it could be secured. And yet it was only 
a corruptible, a fading crown. Its beauty passed away sooner 
than the beauty of those leaves which are stripped off from our 
trees by the winds of November. And indeed a// human glory 
is a fading crown. It must wither and die in the end. Yet what 
trouble men take to obtain it! And what an example in this 
respect is the eager lover of glory to the Christian! [lis crown 
san never fade. To lose that crown 





as it certainly may be lost 
—-by neglect, by indolence, by turning out of the right course, by 
falling headlong over temptations that lie before our very feet 





this is surely the strangest and most unaccountable folly ; while 
to win it is worth far more, ten thousand times, than all the toil 
of the most faithful servant of Christ, all the torture of the most 
suffering martyr. 

This verse, however, points not to suffering, but to self-restraint, 
which self-restraint is itself a blessing. And the topic which we 
we may associate with these words in the apostle’s comparison, 
might be expressed thus—self-restraint inspired by hope. It is 
often worth a man’s while to give up something which he values, 





for the sake of some higher good in prospect. This is what was 
done in the Greek athletic sports, when the competitors were 
under training ; and so, indeed, it is now, sometimes to an absurd 
extent, in English athletic sports. Classical authors furnish us 
with materials, by help of which we might, if it were necessary, 
describe the strict discipline to which these young Greeks were 
subjected under the trainer—the diet—the exercise—the hard 
life—the fixed hours—the peremptory abstinence from everything 
likely to hinder the end in view. It is the example to the Christian 
presented by this discipline, which is the point before us. Nor 
is this the only place where the same apostle makes a similar ref- 
erence. In writing another of his epistles he says—“ If a man 
also strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned, except he strive 
lawfully ;”* @. ¢., he cannot obtain the prize, unless he complies 





* 2 Tim. ii, 5, 
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with the regulations; and these regulations included, among 
other things, very strict and systematic methods of discipline and 
training. And the gospel strife with earthly sin for a heavenly 
prize has likewise its strict regulations. There is a preparatory 
discipline and training, to which the Christian must be subjected, 
before he can be fit to enter on his reward. The discipline, how- 
ever, is, as was said before, itself a blessing. The training is a 
training for happiness. The apostle expresses it thus— temper- 
ance in all things”—the habit of self-restraint running through 
the whole life—a check placed, not only on the passions, but on 
the words—moderation strictly practised in food and in sleep— 
those eager desires for amusement and novelty kept in control— 
so that the man is always master of himself. Thus under God’s 
grace that character is formed, which commands respect and 
exerts influence in this life, and is prepared to enter on the future 
life, where no sin and folly disturb the balance of the purified 
soul. It is the hope of that life which furnishes the motive for 
self-restraint, just as the hope of victory in the foot-race gives the 
athlete patience to submit to all the discipline and training re- 
quired by the rules. 

“T therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; so fight I, not as one 
that beateth the air,” is the next of the apostle’s sentences. Defi- 
niteness of aim, then, in the Christian’s race and contest, is our 
next topic. And it will be observed that St. Paul presents this 
subject under two images, one drawn from running, the other 
from boxing. The foot-race was, as I have said, the most popu- 
lar athletic contest among the Greeks; and it supplied to the 
Apostle his favorite comparison, in connection with subjects of 
this class. But the pugilistie contest was also constant and fa- 
miliar at the public games, and he associates this contest with the 
other in illustration of the point which is now before us. Not 
only does the Christian act with earnestness of purpose, not only 
is he encouraged to practice self-restraint, but he is definite in his 
aims. And in two ways he is definite. Ile has a distinct view 
of the objects of his desire, and a distinct view of the enemies 
against which he must contend. 

“Tso run, not as uncertainly.”. A man who does not know 
his own mind is seldom successful. That is a very unhappy tem 
perament which is easily turned this way and that, and which 
always yields to the latest influence, is always persuaded by the 
last new argument. Such a man is continually in the hands of 
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others. He is never his own master. [He never does anything 
well. And there is another very unhappy habit of mind: when 
a man does not go direct to his point—when he tries experiments 
on the right and on the left—when he loses time by hesitation, or 
follows circuitous methods, whereas the straightforward course is 
always the best. They are both opposed to the true dignity of 
Christian principle. The disciple of Christ should be known as 
a simple-hearted man. Tis eye is single. Ie has one great ob- 
ject before him. THis desire is to be like Christ, to prepare tor 
spending eternity with that blessed Master, and meanwhile to 
honor him by doing good to all around him. And nothing cowld 
express this in a more lively manner than the comparison with 
the runner in a race. Direct—with the goal straight before him 
—with his whole frame vigorously moving that way—moving, 
too, by the shortest path—such is his course. Let such be our 
course. “ Forgetting the things that are behind, and reaching 
forward to the things that are before, let us press toward the 
mark for the prize of our high calling.” 

But still, while we have a course to run, we have also enemies 
to fight ; and to express this, another metaphor is appropriate— 
“So fight I, not as one that beateth the air.” St. Paul passes 
here from the runner to the boxer, and, drawing a comparison 
from this source, he points out that the Christian has very deti- 
nite antagonists. With the pugilist it isno mere striking for 
striking’s sake, no mere pastime, no dealing of blows in the air 
for the exercise of the muscles. When the Corinthians or Athe- 
nians or Ephesians came in crowds to see their favorite athlete 
engaged in this contest, it was no showy and unmeaning attitudes 
that they came to witness, but the vigilant and most active em- 
ployment of hand and eye for the purpose of victory over an op- 
ponent equally active and vigilant. And the best application 
which we can make for ourselves of this apostolic comparison is 
this—that we must be on the alert against our besetting sins—that 
we must keep our attention fixed upon them, and deal our blows 
sturdily against them. Now, in order to do this, we must first 
know what our besetting sins really are. This is a most serious 
subject. It is not sin in general that we have to contend against, 
not the sins of our neighbors, not the sins whch we have no temp- 
tation to commit, but “the sin which doth so easily beset us.” * 





* Heb. xii, 1. 
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What is that sin? Has the reader discovered his besetting sin ? 
Tf not—this is not the place for dogmatizing on spiritual things— 
but it may well be doubted whether it is possible for us to be 
saved at all, unless we have found out our besetting sin. 

Now let us consider the last of these four emphatic verses: “I 
keep under my body, and bring it into subjection ; lest that by 
any means, when I have preached unto others, I myself should be 
a cast-away.” The image of the pugilist is still continued here ; 
and we have to observe first, what the apostle does, and secondly, 
why he does it. He resists his carnal nature, systematically at- 
tacks it, and perseveres till he has subdued it; and this he does 
under the influence of a salutary fear, lest, whilst he has been 
made a blessing to others, he himself should fail to obtain the 
reward. The topic then suggested by this part of the passage, 
might be expressed thus: persevering effort inspired by fear. 

The simple fact of St. Paul using this image at all, is a very 
grave fact. The pugilistic encounter was no mere light and lan- 
guid amusement. Very often it was a matter of life and death. 
And certainly there is something very revolting in the thought 
of such a combat (whether in ancient Greece or modern England), 
being made an entertainment for a crowd of spectators. But 
these Corinthians, Ephesians, and Athenians were heathens, and 
whatever we may feel on this subject does not affect the strong 
significance of the apostle’s comparison. It is the intense reality 
of the struggle which constitutes the point of resemblance. Those 
heavy blows, dealt by one combatant with tremendous force upon 
the other, are taken to signify the resolute and incessant warfare 
which the Christian maintains with whatever is sinful in his 
human nature. These fleshly inclinations are determined to give 
him no rest, and he is determined to give them no rest: and he 
perseveres till the blows of this opponent become weak and faint, 
and he is master of the field. This is a very serious picture of 
the Christian life in one of its aspects: and it shows it to be very 
different from what it is sometimes supposed to be—a mere habit 
of passive acquiescence in certain opinions—a mere decorous com- 
pliance with certain rules of society—a mere receiving of impres- 
sions from without, unaccompanied by any spring of resolute 
energy from within. 

But it is quite as important, and even more important, to ob- 
serve the motive of the apostle in this energetic and vigilant re- 
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sistence. His persevering effort is inspired by fear. “I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that by any 
means, when I have preached unto others, I myself should be a 
cast-away.” “ Zest”—never was a little word more weighty in 
any sentence; and the writer makes it more emphatic, by the 
addition of “by any means.” Could there be a more solemn ad- 
monition of danger? Here is this great apostle, to whom the 
establishment of Christianity in the ane is due more than to 
any one else, telling us that he carried on a watchful and vigor- 
ous warfare against his fleshly nature, for fear lest, in the midat 
of all these ministrations, he himself should lose his reward. 
Well, then, may we fear for ourselves; and, most of all, those 
amongst us who are actively endeavoring to a spiritual ene to 
others. What thought can go with greater power into the very 
depths of the conscience than this: “God may be using me for 
the spiritual good of others, and yet my own heart may not be 
right ; my own soul may not be safe, through the mysterious 
power of sin in my fleshly nature; I may be falling away further 
from God, even while I am drawing others nearer to Him ?” 
It is of course obvious that we are here brought into contact witli 
the doctrines of predestination and election, and that a difficulty 
arises When such a passage as this is compared with passages sup- 
porting these doctrines. It is easy to range texts on both sides 
of such a controversy as that, and not easy to reconcile them, 
except by making one set of texts give way to another. por 
this we have no right to do. With other parts of the Scripture 
before us, we might meditate with advantage on the sweet com- 
fort which is derived from the conviction that those who have 
placed their souls in the care of Christ are safe, and that no one 
can pluck them out of that Saviour’s hands. But that is not our 
subject now. We must take the Bible as we find it. St. Paul 
does most distinctly tell us in this place that with him the fear of 
being “acast-away ” was a commanding motive. Hope and fear 
are the two poles of the Christian’s life; and certainly fear has a 
very conspicuous place in Holy Scriptures. “ Be not high-minded, 
but fear.” “Pass the time of your sojourning here: in fear.” 
“ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed heed lest he fall.” * 
The general subject of St. Paul’s habit of taking metaphorical 
language from the athletic games is by no means yet exhausted. 
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Even in the context which we have been examining at considera- 
ble length, there is at least one other agonistic allusion, which 
might easily escape notice. When St. Paul speaks in this pas- 
sage of “having preached to others,” the true rendering is, “ hav- 
ing been a herald to others.” And the reference is to that ofticer 
in the concourse at the games, whose business it was, with his 
voice, or with a trumpet, to summon the competitors to the ex- 
citing struggle. Much more, too, might be said on various points 
of detail, which have been only lightly touched, such as the train- 
ing, * the rules, + the judge, t the prize,§ the attending specta- 
tors, | and the jubilant joy § with which the victor was received 
at the close of the race. But it is now time to lay the subject 
aside ; and this short series of papers on St. Paul’s illustrative 
language may be briefiy concluded by two reflections, one of 
which has reference to the apostle himself, the other to the Bible 
at large. 

It is impossible not to feel, in pursuing such studies as these, 
that we have not merely St. Paul’s instruction and exhortation, 
but his personal example, before us. We always feel that we 
should like to know something of the character of a man who pro- 
duced such wonderful effects in the world as the apostle Paul. 
And, certainly, we have no lack of materials for forming a judg- 
ment on this subject. Among other things, we have his cus- 
tomary language. A man’s customary language, (at least if he is 
aman of mark) generally shows something of his character, and 
perhaps especially the language which he uses in his letters. For 
in letter-writing we are free from the disturbing influence of con- 
versation, while yet the personal element is strongly present. 
Four groups of St. Paul’s favorite similes have been before our 
attention, and perhaps each of them might furnish a suggestion 
in regard to his character. Thus, in his architectural imagery we 
might be reminded of his steady adherence to first principles, and 
of his constructive ability (under God’s spirit), in regard both to 
doctrine and the church; while his illustrations drawn from agri- 
culture seem to present him before us in his sympathizing care 
for the spiritual growth of his converts and his reliance on the 
exercise of God’s beneficent power. But perhaps it is more easy 
to make this use of the metaphors which he draws from Roman 





* 1 Cor ix, 25. 1 Tim. iv, 7, 8. + 2 Tim. ii, 5. } 2 Tim. iv, 8. 
§ 1 Cor. ix, 24. Phil. iii, 14. ] See 1 Cor. iv, 9 q Acts, xx, 24. 
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soldiers and Greek games. We can hardly be mistaken in be- 
lieving that by combining them together we obtain an approxi- 
mate picture of the man. In both cases his references to such 
subjects are copious, natural, and customary. From this we 
should conclude that there was something of the soldier and the 
athlete in his moral and religious constitution. And so in truth 
it was. Tle had much of what we should call tenacity of charac- 
ter—a great power of elastic recovery, when he was beaten back 
by opposition—a strong will, not deterred by difficulties—and at 
the same time a remarkable alacrity and versatility and readiness 
of resource. We know this to have been the case, from the facts 
of his life; but we see it also in the imagery, which he is in 
the habit of borrowing from the Roman soldiers and the Greek 
games. 

As to Scripture at large, the remark which suggests itself in 
conclusion is this, that the careful student can in every part of it 
enter upon large and precious trains of thought, and can find a 
germinating power even in what seem to be its secondary por- 
tions. In these short essays we have been following very narrow 
paths through a very limited portion of God’s Word; and yet we 
have found a good deal to interest and instruct us. It is a great 
proof of the endless variety and richness of the Bible, if we can 
gain so much by merely pursuing the course of a peculiar word or 
a characteristic metaphor. God’s Word is like God’s world—very 
varied, very rich, very beautiful. You never know when you 
have exhausted all its secrets. The Bible, like nature, has some- 
thing for every class of mind. As in the phenomena around us 
there are resources and invitations both for science and for poetry, 
so does God’s revelation furnish materials both for exact theo- 
logical definition and for the free play of devout thought and feel- 
ing. Look at the Bible in a new light, and you straightway see 
some new charm. This is true, even in regard to very minute 
particulars. The view from a commanding Alpine summit, which 
has been climbed by great labor, and where half a kingdom is 
spread before you, is very glorious and not to be forgotten: but 
the quiet foot-path along the slopes of the lower eminences may 
also be full of beauty at every turn. And such has been our 
modest course in these essays. It is something to have obtained 
a deeper conviction than before of the inexhaustible charms and 
advantages of even the by-ways of Scripture. 
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XIX.—THE CHRISTIAN .CONSCIENCE.* 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Ir seems to me that, in these days, our thoughts on the Chris- 
tian conscience want reviewing and clearing. Its origin, its de- 
scription, its operation, and present extent of influence, on public 
and private opinion and action, may perhaps profitably be made 
matter for an essay. 

“ The good that I would, I do not: but the evil which I would 
not, that I do.” (Rom. vii, 19). Who are these two—the I that 
desires—the I that acts? Not two persons: for it is one and the 
same Paul that both desires and acts. Nor can we say that both 
are the simple and consistent doings of one and the same persons. 
There is a complication, there is a coercion. A desire to act in 
one way rises within: this desire is thwarted, and action is hin- 
dered. <A reluctance to act in another way is felt : the reluctance 
is overborne, and action takes place. And this is not as when 
the body refuses the bidding of the will; when energy is suspended 
by lassitude, or the desire of quiet broken by nervous excitement. 
Those conflicts, those defeats, are temporary; but this is endu- 
ring. Those are between the flesh and the will: this is within 
the will itself. For in this description, there are two wills. We 
will one way, we act another way. But no man ean be properly 
said to act without willing: the motion of conscious action is vol- 
untary; abstinence from that motion is voluntary also. So that 
within the man is a will saying, “I will,” and protesting against 
the will which is carried out in action: sitting, so to speak, 
bound, and witnessing its own defeat. And when we come to 
inquire about this deposed, this frustrated will, there can be no 
question that it is the nobler, the higher of the two, though it be 
thus defeated. For it bears testimony for good and against evil ; 
whereas its victorious adversary thwarts the good, and carries out 
the evil. 

So then we find ourselves in the presence of these two phe- 
nomena in man: a higher will, a nobler consciousness, testifying 








* From Good Wordis, January, 1868, 
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to good, protesting against evil, but overborne; and a lower will, 
a less noble consciousness, putting aside the good, choosing the 
evil, and commonly prevailing. And we may observe that both 
these are resident in the inner man, not belonging the one to the 
inner, the other to the outer. Iowever the lower will may be- 
come entangled with, and enslaved by, the bodily emotions, it is 
yet a decision given not in nor by the body, but in and by the 
mind. 

But now let us go astep further, and let us suppose that in 
some given case the higher will obtains the mastery, and that the 
word of command which the mind gives to the body to act or not 
to act, proceeds not from the lower will but from the higher ; or, 
if necessarily from the lower, then from the lower subordinated to 
and absorbed into the higher. Let us suppose, in other words, a 
state of things which would be expressed by “The good that I 
would do, that do I: and the evil which I would not do, that do 
I not.” Manifestly, this is no impossible supposition, but one 
which is often, though not ordinarily, realized in fact. 

What have we now obtained? Why this: that my practical 
will, the ruler of the acts which I do, and the non-acts which I 
refuse to do, lies open to two distinct influences—one drawing it 
upward, in the direction of good and to the avoidance of evil, the 
other drawing it downward, in the direction which may lead to 
the adoption of evil, and to the avoidance of good. And there 
can be no question that this my practical will emanates directly 
from, and is the expression of, my personality—that it is the ex- 
ponent of myself. But let us advance a step further in this pre- 
liminary examination. This practical will, of which we have 
spoken, is the result of thought, is the issue of determination. 
Are thought and determination peculiar to man? Certainly 
not. Every kind of organized animal life, in its measure and 
after its kind, possesses them. The practical will may be as lim- 
ited as in the oyster, or as free as in the eagle; but it is equally 
in obedience to it, that conscious animal action takes place. In 
man, of all animals, its capacities are greatest ; but its nature is 
not distinct. In man, with all its intellectual powers and wide- 
reaching susceptibilities, it is but the animal soul; in the lowest 
organized being, with all its narrowness and dullness, it is the 
animal soul still. The Greeks, in their wonderfully accurate lan- 
guage, expressed by the same (luy7, psyché), the soul of man 
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which he has to save, and the life of the reptile which man 
crushes under his foot. And it would have been immensely for 
our profit if we had done the same. For then we should have 
understood what very few now do understand, the true nature, 
the true place, of this our intellectual and emotional being. We 
then should have read in our Bibles not only, “ Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake, shall find it;” but also (for the same word is used), “ For 
what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own lite? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his life?” 
For it is this life of man that carries his practical will, with all 
those motions of intellect and feeling which set it at work: it is 
the life, which is mysteriously bound up with the body, and 
which is reft from it at death—it is this life, which if a man 
spend upon God and upon good, he shall save to life eternal. In- 
finite misunderstanding, intinite mischief, has arisen from con- 
founding this animal soul of man with his immortal part. We 
hear frequently, in fact it is the usual and still commonly-received 
notion, that man is compounded of two parts, the mortal body, 
and the immortal soul. Whole sermons, whole treatises, proceed 
on this view of man. Books of argument have been written to 
prove the immortality of the soul; and have been for the most 
part writen in vain. The reasons alleged have been acute enough 
in themselves, but capable of the easiest refutation. The soul, it 
Was maintained, was immortal because it was indivisible, or 
because of some of the functions which it performs independently 
of the body in which it dwells. It was easy to see that this, if it 
proved anything, proved too much. For how is my animal soul 
more indivisible than the animal soul of my dog? And what 
faculty have I that, after his kind, he has not? No consideration 
of this sort in fact proved more than the pretty conceit of our 
metaphysical poet— 


‘* Thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 


There is absolutely no reason for believing, if man is compounded 
only of body and soul, that he continues to exist after this present 
life. The powers and faculties of the soul decay with the decay 
of the soul. The same blow which ends the corporeal organism, 
ends also the existence of animal self-consciotsness, which, as far 
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as we know from any inductive argument, is bound up with that 
organism. 

Even the witness of nature herself was against this twofold 
division of man. We do not, we cannot, account ourselves a 
mere higher form of the brute, as on this theory we must do. For 
according to it we differ from the brute only in degree of intelli- 
gence and higher bodily endowment, and not in any matter of kind 
at all. Whereas it is the impregnable conviction of our race, un- 
affected by any adverse theories of philosophers, that between the 
lowest intelligent man, and the highest intelligent animal, there 
is a guif fixed, impassable by any mere intensification or depreci- 
ation of existing faculties. 

And wherein does the difference consist, that places man on 
the one side of this gulf, and the brute on the other ? man on the 
heavenward side, the brute on the earthward? Wherein, but in 
this, that whereas man and the brutes have body and soul in 
common, man has a third and higher part, which none of the 
brutes possess 4 

And this third or higher part is, man’s spirit ; that portion of 
him in and by which he is conscious of God. No created being 
on this earth is conscious of God, but man. 


* 


“Of all the creatures, both on sea and land, 
Only to man Thou hast made known Thy ways, 
And put the pen alone into his hand, 
And made him secretary of Thy praise.” 


And he is thus conscious of God, not by virtue of a higher degree 
of that which he possesses in common with the lower tribes of 
animal life, but by virtue of something which he alone is endowed 
with. No mere animal has a conscience. An animal may be 
trained, by hope of reward and fear of punishment, to simulate 
the possession of a conscience—to behave nearly as if conscious of 
right and wrong. An animal may be acted on by its affections, 
all situated in the animal soul, so as to lead it to consult, to be 
united to, even to anticipate, the wishes and feelings of another 
animal, or of a human master; but no animal ever knew wrong 
as wrong, or right as right; ever shrunk from inflicting pain on 
principle, or practiced self-denial except emotionally. Conscience, 
the source of the will that would do the good, that would not do 
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the evil, is entirely a function of that nobler part, the spirit, which 
man possesses exclusively. 

How do we know this? What has enabled us to detect, to 
describe, to reason upon, this higher portion of the threefold 
nature of man? I answer, we know it by revelation. Holy 
Scripture has revealed to us not God only, but our own nature. 
This its threefold division was not recognized, was not percep- 
tible, by the Greek philosophers. Wonderfully accurate and 
keen as were their investigations, they could not attajn to this 
discovery, for it was altogether above them. Neither, again, was 
it entirely made known in Old Testament days; nor could it be, 
in the gradual unfolding of God to man, and of man to himself. 
It is matter of Christian revelation. We are first let into the 
secrets of our own nature, when the entire redemption and 
renewal of that nature are disclosed. 

And in this disclosure, the Christian Scriptures, as they stand 
entirely alone, so are they throughout consistent with themselves 
in asserting this triple nature of man. In fact, this consistency 
is kept in all the anticipatory notices in the Old Testament also. 
From the first description of man’s creation, to the latest notice 
of his state by redemption, the Scripture account of him is one 
and the same, and is found nowhere else. The body, created by 
the Almighty out of the dust of the earth; the divine nature 
breathed into this body already organized, by God himself; the 
animal soul, common to man and the brute creation, expressed 
by the same term in speaking of the brutes and of man, carrying 
his personality, being that which he was made to be, “and man 
became a living soul.” 

I cannot refrain from further commenting on this very im- 
portant description, because the comment lies so directly in our 
course of making plain this matter. 

Man became this living soul. This was his characteristic—this 
was the hue which his being took. He became this living soul, 
connected in its upper portion with the divine spirit breathed 
into him, connected in its lower portion with the organized body, 
with the inlets of the senses, with the earthly and the bestial. 
Let us mark this well. He was not at first mainly spiritual, but 
mainly animal; an example, not of the spirit that gives life, but 
of the soul, that lives by life given. This, we are told by St. 
Paul in his grand reasoning on the words, was necessary— 
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necessary, that the man should not be put first into the sphere of 
the spiritual but into the sphere of the soulish, animal nature. 
If we may venture to supply the link missing here, we should 
say it was necessary, because all God’s works have an upward 
progress, not a downward. Our race had to emerge, not to be 
submerged: from being headed by an Adam who was a living 
soul, to be headed by an Adam who is a life-giving spirit—not 
vice versi. 

Well then, what followed? Man being thus constituted, drawn 
upward, drawn downward—himself, so to speak, standing on the 
platform of the animal life—the downward influence prevailed : 
the solicitations of sense overcame the pleadings of the Father of 
his spirit. And what has been the result? Had the spirit pre- 
vailed, life would have been his characteristic—the Divine Spirit 
would have endowed with immortality the animal soul, and its 
vessel, the body ; but, the flesh having prevailed, death became 
the characteristic. The earthly body was not lifted above its 
natural infirmity of decay ; the animal soul, with its emotions and 
its intelligences, passed into a living death, bereft of the leading 
light of the spirit, and having left only light enough to make its 
darkness visible. The spirit, the informing, guiding, elevating, 
principle, shrunk up and dwindled almost to nothing. And in 
this shruken and dwarfed state the spirit, the nobler part of man, 
has continued—not extinguished, but subsisting, as the compar- 








ison has been aptly made, in the same way as certain rudimental 
organs subsist in bodies which use them not. Man has been, 
everywhere and in every age, animal, or, as Scripture would say, 
psychical—the creature of his animal soul, not of his divine 
spirit; led by reason, led by imagination, led by emotion, but not 
led by consciousness of God. And yet, stunted as man’s spirit 





was and is, it has never been extinct, nor has its voice been 
utterly silenced. Even when its higher functions have been in 
abeyance, it has testified by the conscience. Right, because it is 
right, has been approved, even by men who did not practice it ; 
wrong, as being wrong, was disapproved, even while it was being 
done. 

But I said that conscience, in the ordinary natural man, does 
little more than make the darkness visible; and so it is. Even 
in the savage, the spark remains smouldering, but nothing more. 
As man rises in civilization, and in the training of the intellect, 
the spark brightens and spreads, but it is a spark still. In 
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Christian lands first, it breaks into a flame, and begins to en- 
lighten and cheer, because there first it is that the law of the 
Spirit of life sets men free from the law of sin and death ; there 
it is that man’s spirit is revivified and endowed with its proper 
growth, no longer stunted and dwarfed; is put into union with 
Him who is the principle of all life and all growth, and in virtue 
of that union becomes partaker of his prerogative, and, with him, 
is waiting for all things to be put under its feet. 

It is a grand and glorious thing, this higher and nobler part of 
man, dwelling in perpetual sunshine; this, of which we may say, 
almost with the poet, that— 


“Tts great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Throne is cast ;” 


looking evermore above the letter of law to its spirit ; casting its 
bare arms, free from the fetters of precedent and human tradi- 
tion, ever up into the pure blue sky; feeling for love, feeling for 
truth, feeling for justice—a grand and glorious, but a wayward 
and a fitful thing—slumbering for centuries in nations, dormant 
for long years of a man’s life; but when it wakes, when it 
speaks, leading, at any cost, however perilous, straight into con- 
flict, straight into solitude, straight into bereavement. 

A strange thing too; for it may speak ever so low, and armies 
cannot silence it. Its utterances may savor of folly, or of impru- 
dence, or of inaptitude for practical life; but they drop like seeds 
into the great heart of mankind ; they fashion policies, they rule 
empires-—that which was erewhile shouted as the nickname of an 
enthusiast, that which was just now branded upon the flesh of a 
martyr, shall before long glitter in gems on a scepter, and float out 
to the breezes as the righteous emblazonment of a realm. And 
a fearful and a dangerous thing it is too; for in the midst of suc- 
cessful iniquity, or disregarded equity, let it but lift up its voice, 
and brave men turn cowards; let but one note of that voice be 
heard from the lisping tongue of a child, and bold workers of 
wrong, and busy toilers for gain, and the world’s idols, and the 
world’s idlers, shrink and shrivel up, as if the icy north had 
blown upon them—because they know that a power, swifter than 
the telegraph, and keener than the lightning, prints all its words 
in that book of remembrance, which the angel shall hold open 
when all mankind shall meet before God. 
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But we must not treat of man’s conscience, even in Christian 
countries, as being infallible, or universally enlightened. It is 
clear in its testimony, it is trustworthy in its verdict, only in pro- 
portion as men have become Christians. In every Christian land 
there are a certain number of persons, greater or less according to 
the purity or corruption of its Christiarity, who form, as it were, 
the focus of the bright light of the Christian conscience. So:ne- 
times they are banded together, and acting on the public—but 
this can only be where the utterance of opinion is free. And even 
in such lands, the men of pure and clear Christian conscience 
often know not one another, and work not together. They are 
separated by barriers of rank, or of sect, or of other circumstance ; 
and it is not till God’s providence has made utterance inevitable, 
that it is discovered how irresistible a power was gathering in 
secret. Thoughts that it would take a bold man to utter on a 
platform to-day, may to-morrow be carried like a tide-wave over 
the land, and may the next day have become a confessed basis ot 
national action. Of course, in lands where utterance is not free, 
the Christian conscience is repressed and borne down. But even 
there, it is, in the long run, repressed and borne home in vain. 
Like the up-bursting of the boiling granite from the central heat, 
it will find its way through the chinks and leaks of the thickest 
and tightest impost of artificial rule; or, if it cannot, it will end 
by upheaving and shattering in a moment the compacted crust of 
ancient and prescriptive wrong. 

But our immediate concern is happily not with repressive 
despotisms. We dwell in a land which is of all lands the freest 
as to this matter. The Christian conscience here may utter its 
voice, and act unrestricted on society. It is as thus free, and 
as thus acting, that we have to consider it. The winning of this 
its charter of freedom has been, of all others, the work which we 
as a people have had to do in the world. In many of the 
elements of a nation’s greatness, others may have surpassed us ; 
in arts, and in arms, it would be mere vanity to vaunt ourselves 
as at first in the world; but in this one thing we stand unap- 
proached and unrivaled—that of all the nations, we alone have 
thoroughly come to understand the rights of the Christian con- 
science, and are in the main acting. according to that our under- 
standing. And from the moment when our eyes began to be 
opened to these rights, we among the nations have taken the 
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lead in bringing about moral changes, and reforms in the di- 
rection of the gentler feelings of humanity, in the practice of 
men. We have had our seasons of torpor, nay, our seasons of 
apparent retrogression—but even these latter were preparing the 
way for advances yet to come, bringing about their own reaction 
in the Christian mind of the people. And in some of these 
periods, retrogression and progression have remarkably acted on, 
and prepared the way for, each other. The assertion of the right, 
made as it was by imperfect men, who imagined, as those who 
are impassioned always will do, that man’s wrath works God’s 
right, contained in itself elements of wrong; so that while the 
right was waxing strong and becoming the axiom of the nation, 
the wrong, even while it was being wrought, was raising for itself 
adversaries and so preparing men for another assertion of the 
right on the other side. We might find striking examples of that 
which we are asserting, in the great struggle of the seventeenth 
century. There can be no doubt that the Cavaliers, amidst much 
that was foul, and unjust, and unfaithful to God’s law, had on 
their side also a noble spirit of chivalrous loyalty and love of con- 
stituted rule. There can be no doubt, again, that their adver- 
saries, while none can admire their close and narrow views, and 
their superstitious adherence to the ill-understood letter of Scrip- 
ture, were yet endowed with a grand sturdiness and unbending 
independence of spirit; were men who, first and best of their 
time, knew and valued the inner testimony of a God-fearing con- 
science. What has been the result? We have inherited the 
chivalrous loyalty of the Cavalier, we have inherited the un- 
flinching independence of the Roundhead. The Briton is a 
strange, but surely a happy, compound of the principle of obedi- 
ence and the principle of resistance. 

I might draw further illustration of these remarks from what 
has happened since the date last referred to. But space admon- 
ishes me to hasten onward; and besides, I am not writing in 
order to praise the achievements of our national conscience. I 
am no optimist in this matter, as will ere long be discovered. It 
is only that I may have ground to start from, that I state these 
facts—that I go on to acknowledge our sense of that which the 
free utterance of the Christian conscience has done for us. There 
is no use in denying that it has accomplished great benefits in 
our own times, and that it is going on even now to accomplish 
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more and greater. It spoke, and the fetters dropped from the 
bondsman; it spoke, and the lifted weapons of alienated friends 
fell down powerless, and the vaunted code of worldly honor was 
torn to shreds amidst the scorn of mankind. It spoke again, and 
man’s ill-judged restrictions no longer denied free course to God’s 
provision of food for the great human family. On another dark 
place of our national life has its bright light long been turned. 
Age after age, the hosts of its army of truth have been, as it 
were, circling the “strong cemented walls” of the fortress of 
our national intolerance ; year by year battlement and bastion 
are crumbling down, until at last the ponderous ruin shall 
fall, and the righteous nation which keepeth the truth shall 
enter in. 

All this I thankfully acknowledge: but I submit that these are 
only partial triumphs, only flashes in the midnight, compared 
with what ought to be, what might be, the result of the spiritual 
life which is growing and bearing fruit among this great people. 
Whole realms of thought and action are as yet in utter darkness, 
as far as any illumination by the Christian conscience is con- 
cerned. And this, with the light shining in the midst of them. 
Look at private life, look at public morality—and what a strange 
disparity appears. There is, thank God, no lack in our land of 
the pure clear life of the spirit of man, led in the light of God’s 
countenance, guided by the gentle whisper of his Spirit. Thou- 
sands of British families are thus guided, thus traveling, walking 
on in the Spirit through temptation to victory—Christian parents, 
Christian lads and girls, Christian children, fearing God, and 





obeying God. -But where, when we look abroad over public 
morality, shall we find an exercise of the conscience of this Chris- 
tian nation, at all in proportion to its undoubted individual and 
family life? Shall we seek for it in commerce? Where shall 
we find it, to cite an example from the things of our day, in any 
public action taken with regard to the stupendous failures occur- 
ring, through what every Christian man must call by the plain 
name of dishonesty? Echo may well answer, “ Where ?” when 
public walls can receive, and public assemblies applaud, studied 
apologies for men who have been well called “high-minded and 
honorable pickpockets,” men who have brought ruin on the un- 
happy thousands who have been simple enough to trust them. 
Shall we find the working of the Christian conscience in those 
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who tell us that such evil doers “must not be blown upon,” for 
fear the salvage from their wreck should be lessened ? 

I wish we were able to say that unprincipled commercial con- 
duct was discouraged and dying out among us. But I much 
fear that this is far from being the case. I fear that the number 
of instances is even multiplying, in which the family is upheld in 
opulence, and is respected and looked up to for high Christian 
example of charity and good works, while the head of it is in- 
creasing the gains, whereon this benevolence is fed, by means 
which he could not justify, and dared not confess. 

If we regard public conduct in another great matter of honor 
and trust, I fear our idea of the power of the Christian conscience 
among us will hardly be strengthened. It would be difficult of 
belief if reported in a written history, that the English legislature 
is continually passing enactments against the practice of bribing 
electors for their votes, and that a great portion of those who pass 
these laws deliberately and systematically violate them every 
time that the occasion occurs. And on the other hand it would 
be hardly credited that there are in almost every constituency a 
certain number of persons, patent to all, and distinctly defined, 
whose votes are knawn to be ‘purchasable by money. No one 
presumes to justify this state of things, yet no one concerned 
appears really earnest in wishing to put an end to it. That there 
would be great difficulty in doing so, is not to be alleged in 
excuse. Conscience when once awakened, does not stick at diffi- 
culties. It is only where a compromise with evil is resolved on, 
that their existence is put forward to palliate inaction. 

But let us raise our eyes higher—trom secular to religious life, 
Let us ask whether in the practice of the churches of this land 
the Christian conscience speaks clearly and is obeyed. 

What is the state of things among us in England? I am 
asking the question not with any view of passing a criticism on 
existing arrangements. I take them as an accomplished fact—as 
the basis of what I have to remark. We have in England one 
form of Church established, and in connection with the State. 
We have many other forms existing as voluntarily associated 
bodies ; existing by recognized right of the Christian conscience. 
This recognition has, historically, not been arrived at without 
considerable difficulty, and a struggle which has lasted for ages. 
Though a legitimate and necessary corollary from the principles 
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of our Reformation, it was not seen to be such by the dominant 
party, till the course of Providence proved too strong for the self- 
will of men. We began by persecuting in order to enforce con- 
formity; we advanced to a meager and ungracious toleration ; 
and, notwithstanding that our nonconforming brethren have now, 
thank God, acquired equality of civil rights, at this point of un- 
gracious toleration we for the most part remain still. The State 
has been more recognizant of, more loyal to the Christian con- 
science, than the Church, which ought to have been its most 
jealous and watchful guardian. Nothing is more strongly im- 
pressed on my mind, when I look over the religious state of Eng- 
land, than that we, who are members of her Established Church, 
have need to face the whole important question of our relations 
to Nonconformists, with a view to a re-adjustment, in the light 
of the Christian conscience, of our words and our acts respecting 
them. There is a very wide basis of doctrine, there is a still 
wider basis of Christian morality, on which we are absolutely at 
one. As far as those bases extend, our aii is identical. We 
may not be able to work together; our instruments may be dif- 
ferent ; our tastes may be incompatible. Allow the utmost force 
to these considerations; and the utmost force also to the considera- 
tion, that our very differences are themselves points of conscience, 
and that we are bound to stand up for them, and not merge nor 
compromise them. Still, allowing all this, it seems to me that 
there is no justification for the present alienation of affection, the 
present virtual suspension of intercourse, the present depreciating 
tone and manner, which prevail on the part of English Church- 
men toward Dissenters, and toward Churches which differ from 
ourselves in organization. That such a tone does prevail, needs, 
I suppose, no proof; but how far it is carried can hardly be 
imagined but by help of illustration. In the last number but 
one of a weekly Church newspaper, occurred the following sen- 
tence, forming part of a review of a work by Dr. Preuss, a 
Lutheran divine holding a distinguished academical office in 

3erlin: “His position, as a member of a body of religionists 
without the pale of the Catholic Church, naturally places him 
without the range of the Church’s sympathies.” It would be 
difficult to say whether the insolence, or the ignorance, of this 
sentence be the greater, or whether both be not surpassed by its 
utter opposition to the whole spirit of our Blessed Lord and his 
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Apostles. The confession implied in the words “without the 
sympathies of the Church” is, I need hardly say, a sign that he 
who makes it has yet to learn his first lesson in the nature and 
attributes of that Church of Christ of which he speaks so flip- 
pantly. If her sympathies be not with all whom Christ died to 
save, she has deserted the ottice to which He appointed her—that 
of being his body, and the habitation of his Spirit. 

There lies at the root of all this arrogance a most mischievous, 
but I grieve to say a widely prevalent fallacy. We of the Church 
of England have absolutely no right to assume our own form of 
church government to be the only lawful one, and to look askance 
upon other forms, whether in England or elsewhere. We have 
not this right, because we distinctly proclaim, as to all things 
required of necessity to be believed, an appeal to Holy Scripture ; 
and in Scripture as much, or as little, is found for one form as for 
another. If depreciation of Nonconformists is excused on the 
ground of our possessing superior means of education and endow- 
ment, then the plea itself involves a violation of the dictates of 
the Christian conscience; for, if the facts be as stated, it is mainly 
owing to our having excluded our brethren from the national 
advantages which we ourselves possess; and it is high time that 
such exclusion should come to an end. 





We have, I conceive, a curious example of the perversion of 
conscience in the English Church, in the fact that a large and 
increasing party of her members are at this time agitating for 
union into communion with the Roman and Eastern Churches, 
from both of which we are separated by important doctrinal 
differences—that this desire for union is justified by them on the 
most solemn groupds, as furnished by the words of our Lord’s 
own intercessory prayer, and yet that no mention whatever is 
made of any desire for union, on the basis of mutual allowance 
of differences, with our Christian brethren in the British islands. 

I have believed it not out of place to treat of these matters in 
these pages, because they affect us all, Churchmen and others, 
alike. It is impossible, with the present rapid transmission ot 
knowledge by the press, but that such movements as are now 
going on in the Church of England should excite emotions 
adverse or favorable in every intelligent mind—as it is also 
impossible but that the effects of any deadening or awaken- 


ing of the Christian conscience in the Church of England 
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should be felt, for evil or for good, among other religious bodies 
also. 

Being persuaded of this, I go on to notice one more fact which 
serves, in my opinion, to show anything but a healthy state of 
the ecclesiastical conscience among ourselves. It is, that in con- 
nection with the High Church movement of the last thirty years 
there has sprung up, and has now become widely prevalent, a 
sort of dealing with words which I know not how to characterize 
except, again, by the plain epithet “dishonest.” The shortest 
description of this method is, that it consists in interpreting rules 
and formularies so as to suit a pre-arranged theory, not in accord- 
ance with fair dealing and common sense. In many instances of 
this which might be given, the data whereby to arrive at the true 
meaning of the words in question were abundant, and sufficient 
for all men’s common sense—it was well known what the framers 
of the words wished to secure, and what they wished to prevent— 
to any ordinary ear, their words plainly expressed both: but 
because those words admit of some far-off and undreampt-of 
sense, we are called upon to believe that this, and not the mean- 
ing which grammar and history alike attach to them, is to be’ 
received by us. Simply for the sake of illustrating my meaning, 
I quote a crucial instance. The framers of the Articles of the 
Church of England had said that “the Romish doctrine con- 
cerning purgatory was a fond, vainly invented thing.” 





No man 
in his senses need be told that their intention was to condemn 
the doctrine altogether, and that the epithet ‘‘ Romish” was pre- 
fixed in order to identify the doctrine condemned with that com- 
monly known in this country. Not so, said our special pleaders ; 
we will take the words differently—it is the Romish doctrine, 
and no other, which is here stigmatized—therefore if we can find 
any other doctrine about purgatory which is no¢ Romish, that is 
not here condemned—and by not being condemned, is left open 
for English Churchmen to hold. As if a man should say that, 
because the second commandment runs, “ Thou shalt not make 
to thyself’ any graven image,” if a man did not make a graven 
image to himself, but got another man to make it for him, it 
would be no breach of the commandment. This, which I have 
quoted, was one of the earliest specimens of the non-conscientious 
mode of arguing; it occurred in the famous Tract No. 90 of 
the “ Tracts for the Times.” But it is only a fair specimen of 
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the interpretations ever since, and now, put forth in abundance 
by the same party. As faras regards the interpretations them- 
selves, they might safely be left to the contempt of mankind. 
The only importance attaching to them is, that they form part of 
the recognized tactics unblushingly avowed by a powerful body 
of learned and able men in our land 





and I ask whether this can 
be the case, without a wide-spreading and baleful effect on the 
Christian conscience of the realm? When I see the tortuous and 
disingenuous advances of the party which adopts these practices, 
and at the same time contemplate the paralysis of the commercial 
conscience already noticed, together with those other indications 
that we know the good and follow the worse, I cannot help feel- 
ing that some among us who think that they are doing God’s 
work, and the Church’s work, have, and will have, more to 
answer for than they suspect. 

There is another matter ; one on which the Christian conscience 
of all the churches in our realm needs awakening. I mean the 
duty of bringing our Authsrized Version of the Holy Scriptures 
into closer proximity to the text in which those Scriptures were 
written. This has become a matter of very serious import. It 
is now well known to most persons of any information and intel- 
ligence, that there are very many passages in whieh our version 
either represents a text which is not the genuine one, or misrep- 
resents that genuine text in rendering it. We are reading and 
preaching on, as the word of God, sayings which are demon- 
strably no part of that word—we are giving to its texts meanings 
which any scholar can see they will not bear. We of the Chureh 
of England are using two different versions of the Book of Psalms, 
in one of which are some verses that yield no assignable sense in 
themselves, and some, the sense of which flatly contradicts the 
sense of the corresponding verses in the other version.* And yet 
both these versions, the one asserting, the other denying, the same 
fact, are read and preached from indifferently. 

I know it is the eustom to depreciate and minimize the im- 
portance of these variations and errors. And this is one of the 
very things of which I complain. I never saw this method of 





* As an example of the former kind: can any acuteness extract sense from Ps. 
lviii: 8 in the Prayer-book version? As an example of the latter—compare Ps. cv: 
28 in the two versions, 
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argnment followed without very great unfairness. Not to men- 
tion that in the esteem of those who set the highest possible value 
on Scripture, no assignable deviation from its actual meaning 
ought to be a trifle—it is distinctly not the fact, that the varia- 
tious and errors are of slight account. In very many parts of 
St. Paul’s epistles, the inattention, on the part of our translators, 
to the force of words and the accuracy of constructions, has ren- 
dered the apostle’s argument unintelligible to English readers. 
And the first duty of a faithful expositor is to assure his hearers, 
on his own authority, that St. Paul does not say what they read 
in their Bibles, nor mean what those English words would appear 
to convey. 

Nor can I regard as any more conscientious the miserable argu- 
ment against touching the Authorized Version, which is often 
raised on the ground of expediency. There is danger, we are 
told, in unsettling the minds of those who simply rely on their 
English Bibles as the word of God. I am amazed at hearing this 
plea from lips which frequently utter it. For what abuse, for 
what dereliction of unwelcome duty, may it not be made an apol- 
ogy? And even if we descend to its own cowardly level, and 
begin to weigh expediencies, which of the two, think you, is the 
greater danger—manfully to meet the present unsatisfactory state 
of things by an authorized revision, or to allow a text which 
we vaunt as the word of God to be continually either held back 
because it will not bear examination, or brought into doubt and 
contempt by being disavowed from our pulpits ? 

And the matter is one not presenting any insuperable difti- 
culty. Let a Royal Commission (for I see no other way of gain- 
ing for the new version the same authority as the old possesses), 
let a Royal Commission call together the most capable men out 
of all reformed denominations, and set them on this work, and 
(I speak from having been engaged in it with others of different 
views and habits of mind) they will be astonished how soon prac- 
tical terms of agreement will be arranged, and a basis of opera- 
tions settled. There are few things that I hope and pray for so 
much, as that He who has men’s hearts in his hand, would cause 
the conscience of his Churches to awaken to this their bounden 
duty. But alas, while I hope and pray, there are few things 
which I less expect. There seems to have settled down on our 
Churches such a spirit of secularity and timidity, especially with 
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regard to the treatment of Scripture, that I cannot see the faintest 
prospect of such a work being undertaken in our time. 

And now, in drawing toward a close, I must say something of 
the Christian conscience in individuals. Let us remember that, 
the higher and more delicate the organ, the more liable to be 
strained or deranged. And the more so, beyond doubt, if it 
happen to have been thoroughly put out of order and action 
before. Now both these are the case with the Christian con- 
science. It is a limb which has but newly come out of paralysis, 
but it is a limb which has our whole weight to sustain, and of 
which the finest and most delicate work is required. No wonder 
if it be soon enfeebled, soon strained and distorted. It needs 
training for its work; it needs careful tending, and strict watch- 
ing. We are accountable for the healthiness of our consciences, 
and have no right to play tricks with, or to neglect them. We 
are far too apt to forget that conscience is not a vague, ever- 
shifting thing, but is judged by the fixed rule of God’s revealed 
will. One man’s conscience, he supposes, leads him to persecu- 
tion ; another man’s conscience leads him to charity. In this 
extreme case, perhaps, few of us would maintain that both were 
right—but in eases quite as plain, if fairly regarded, we do con- 
tinually maintain this. We suffer ourselves quite to forget that 
saying of Scripture, “ There is a way which seemeth right unto a 
man, but the end thereof are the ways of death.” And even 
while we are quoting and urging this fact, we frequently behave 
as if we thought men’s consciences, and especially our own, infal- 
lible. It must be plain to all that the general practical issue of 
this last consideration ranges very wide. But so far as it affects 
us individually, its lesson is soon stated. And that lesson is, self- 
distrust, and its two great fruits, modesty and charity. We are 
very apt to be over-confident in matters of conscience. We have 
been brought up to think this or that; or, we have for ourselves, 
independently of our bringing up, arrived at this or that conclu- 
sion. Therefore, we say—and the young mind is especially apt 
to say it—therefore my view is right, and I will make it matter 
of conscience, and nothing on earth shall stir me from it. It is 
a sore temptation, and a grievous hindrance of usefulness, this 
starting in life with decided opinions. Show me a young man 
whose views and maxims are all cut and dried, and I will show 
you one whose years of strength will be spent, at the best, in get- 
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ting rid bit by bit of his sham wisdom; who will not be ready 
for Providence’s work, till his more modest compeers have 
half done their allotment of it. Conscience has its duties as 
well as its rights; and its first duty is toward itself. It is 
set to rule us, not despotically, but constitutionally ; not by 
strong arbitrary commands, but by mature and well-grounded 
decisions, given according to the laws of our nature, and the 
leadings of Revelations and Providence. It is just as much 
trifling with conscience to obey its fitful whispers when it grum 
bles about trifles, as it is to disregard its voice when it warns 
us in more serious matters. Its healthiest discipline is to be 
found in the exercise of plain manly common sense. And as this 
is true of all times, so is it especially of our time. In many cases, 
our views of men and things are too artificial. I was struck the 
other day with the parting word of one of the excellent Amer- 
ican bishops who have been with us this autumn. My friend is 
what is called a missionary bishop—one whose work is to travel 
for months over the wilds of Arkansas, and set up prayer and 
preaching where neither was ever heard before. He had been 
some days my guest, and as we walked to the train which was to 
take him away, he said, “Ill tell you what would do you a vast 
deal of good, and that’s two thousand miles with me in my buggy. 
You here are too civilized by half; you want some good honest 
barbarism put into you, and you would get along a vast deal 
better.” Good, honest barbarism—that is, I suppose, a way of 
looking at things themselves direct, and not through the mist of 
eight centuries of institutions. Well, I believe we do want some 
of this kind of barbarism; only we can’t get it as barbarism ; 
we can’t put back the historical clock, nor can we make the 
stream of Providence run upward to its source. We must get at 
the result by simple honesty and single purpose ; by a casting oft 
of timidity and time-serving and being bold for truth; by our- 
selves going back, in every social and religious question, past the 
mere runnel-pipes of sect and precedent, up to the fountain-heads 
in God’s everlasting hills. 

I must apologize for having dwelt so much on the more serious, 
and I fear less generally interesting, portions of my subject. That 
subject might have been taken in various social aspects, and illus- 
trated by incidents of our daily life. I might have brought 
before my readers the constant and admitted petty breaches of 
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the rule of conscience, in which we live, and by which most of us 
suffer. Which of us, if he thought honestly over the day, could 
go to bed at night quite clear of having dealt hardly with some 
neighbor’s reputation, of having exaggerated some fault of 
friend, or extenuated some fault of his ownt We might also ae 
noticed faults which we call by the somewhat milder epithet 
“unconscionable,” and among them, the inroads on time and on 
good nature daily and relentlessly perpetrated by average men 
and women—the case of the “ won’t detain you a moment” man, 
who is sure to oceupy half your mening 5 the platform spe whee, 
whose “ one word more and I have done,” is the sure prelude to a 
dreary half hour of incoherent slntibaion the preacher who, 
though he knows that half an hour would be better for his peo- 
ple, for himself, and for his subject, yet somehow always gives 
them three-quarters. We might have satirized those numerous 
little compromises with the thing that is not, which are spread 
thick over our habits of visiting and greeting one another ; those 
lies to which I can only concede the epithet “ white,” inasmuch as 
they certainly are unblushing. We might have dwelt, one by 
one, on those pious frauds and one-sided representations preva- 
lent among our religious coteries, whereby the same honest zeal, 
if it happens to be with us, is made out to be angelic, if against 
us, diabolic. 

All these and many other of our weaknesses and inconsistencies, 
would have to be touched on in any full treatment of my present 
subject. I thought it best to put that subject before my readers 
in what I hedioved to be its true position, to give them its defini- 
tions and laws, and to illustrate them by a fal of the graver ex- 
amples furnished by passing things. 

Whether what I have written be approved or disapproved, if it 
shall have excited thought and inquiry oh so serious a matter, 
my object will have been gained. 


a, 
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XX.—RECENT RESEARCHES IN JERUSALEM* 


The topography of Jerusalem has of late formed a subject of 
learned, and sometimes rather keen controversy. A change in 
the state of feeling among Mohammedan officials has opened the 
way for more extensive and thorough exploration than was be- 
fore practicable. Formerly an entrance to the Haram could be 
effected only by stealth, or under such restrictions as almost 
effectually prevented full examination. Now fanaticism has 
yielded to court favor or bakshish, and many parts of the 
Haram may be visited, measured, sketched, and photographed 
with freedom. It is to be hoped that we may soon be able to 
settle those vexed questions regarding the holy places which have 
so long perplexed and excited antiquarians. Not that we expect 
men who have almost staked their reputation upon strange the- 
ories, or men who have exalted ecclesiastical tradition to the posi- 
tion of infallibility to be satistied. That were hopeless. But 
those thoughtful, moderate, unprejudiced investigators, who will 
impartially examine and weigh historic testimony, and who will 
be guided by local research ; whose minds, in a word, are open to 
conviction—they will, we believe, ere long, be of one mind in the 
leading points of Jerusalem topography. 

The researches of M. de Saulcy in and around the Holy City, 
though interesting, are by no means so important as those prose- 
cuted by him elsewhere. He is too enthusiastic and impulsive 
for calm and systematic exploration. He hastily adopts theories, 
and then by a process of reasoning and manipulation, in many 
respects peculiar to himself, he manages to convert all that he 
reads and all that he sees into so many proofs of the truth of his 
theories. He has, however, rendered good service by his explora- 
tion of the Tombs of the Kings (so called) and other ancient sepul- 
chers, and by his descriptions and historic notices of some of the 
most ancient remains in and around the Holy City, especially 
among the southern and western walls of the Haram. 

The two places in Jerusalem to which travelers and antiqua- 
rians now chiefly direct attention, are the Jewish Temple and the 





* From the British Quarterly Review, October, 1867. [P. S] 
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Holy Sepulcher. Around these all other sites are regarded as 
grouping themselves, and to these they are made subsidiary. 
The position of Mount Zion, the site of the tower of Hippicus, 
the line of the ancient walls, the course of the Tyropcon valley, 
the age of the Haram platform, the extent of the ancient city, the 
courses of old streets and aqueducts, and the situation of monu- 
ments, pools, and gates—all are discussed mainly in their relation 
to the two grand points of interest. The real size of the Temple, 
and the extent of its court, can, we believe, be ascertained by ex- 
cavation with absolute certainty; but the tomb of our Lord, 
never. Excavations properly conducted may unquestionably de- 
termine whether the latter could or could not have been located 
within the present Church of the Sepulcher, but beyond this we 
cannot go. There is no evidence extant sufficient to establish its 
exact locality, much less its identity. That it was outside the 
city, we know; but more than this we do not know. If it can 
be shown that the site of the Church of the Sepulcher, was outside 
the city in the days of our Lord, then the Tomb may possibly 
have been there. If,on the other hand, it can be shown that the 
site was within the circuit of the wall, then the Tomb could not 
have been there. 

The case is different in regard to the Temple. No man will 
now question that it stood somewhere within the present Haram. 
No man will question that the whole of its courts, as they existed 
in the time of Herod, were also within the present enclosure. 
The points at issue are, Where did the naos stand? Tow much 
of the present area was embraced in the courts? Did they, as 
some maintain, embrace the southern half of the Haram, and did 
the naos stand close to the site of the Mosque Kubbet es-Sukhrah ? 
Or did they, as others affirm, embrace only a section of about 
six hundred feet square at the south-western angle, thus excluding 
Kubbet es-Sukhrah and the massive masonry of the south-east 
angle? These questions involve the singular theory of Mr. Fer- 
guson, who holds that Kubbet es-Sukhrah is the original Church 
of the Sepulcher ; that the Golden Gateway was the Propyleeum 
to the Basilica of Constantine, and that the great terrace, or plat- 
form, at the south-east angle, was constructed by Justinian, who 
built upon it the Church of St. Mary.* 





* Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem. 
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The most valuable contribution hitherto made to the topog- 
raphy of the Haram, is the magnificent work of the Count de Vo- 
giié.* His researches commenced in June, 1862, were conducted 
throughout with great skill and minuteness, and under most favor- 
able circumstances : 


“ According to an arrangement concluded with the principal 
sheikh, the mosque was at our disposal every morning from six 
o'clock till mid-day. We could sketch, measure, and photograph 
at our ease, employing ladders and all necessary instruments ; 
we never encountered the least difticulty; the work was thus 
arranged—Mr. Waddington, aided by M. Sauvaire, chancelier of 
the Consulate, copied the Arabic inscriptions; 1 sketched with 
M. Duthoit. We made long and numerous examinations, and 
we did not quit the ground until the sacred mountain had almost 
completely yielded to us its secrets.” 


With the traditionary history of Mount Moriah and its Holy 
Rock, as detailed by M. de Vogiié, we have here nothing to do. 
With his theories as to the site of the Temple, and extent of its 
courts, we do not agree. Our immediate object is to give the 
leading results of his researches. 

He has described with minuteness and accuracy the physical 
features of Moriah. It is a narrow limestone ridge; with the 
ravine of the Kidron on the one side, and the Tyropceon valley on 
the other. The ridge projects to the south, culminating in a 
rounded crown of naked rock, now covered by the central edifice, 
which is thence called Kubbet es-Sukhrah, “ The Dome of the 
Rock.” Around this rock is an artificial platform, nearly rectan- 
gular, 1529 feet long by 926 wide. At the north-west angle the 
rock has been cut away; while the eastern side is raised by a 
solid embankment, and the southern by piers and arches. The 
whole area is surrounded by a colossal wall. Near the center of 
the area is another artificial platform, 550 feet long by 450 wide, 
raised some twelve or fitteen feet ; and above it, not far from its 
center, rises the Holy Rock—the natural summit of Moriah—an 
irregular crown of limestone, 60 feet in diameter and five in 
height. M. de Vogiié’s plan and sections of the Haram, given 
on plate I, show very clearly the general features of Moriah, with 
its platform, cisterns, and present buildings. 








* Le Temple de Jérusalem, Monographie du Haram-ech-Chérif suivie un Essai 
sur la Topographie dela Ville-Sainte, Par le Comte Metcuior bE Voi. Paris, 1864. 
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The encircling wall of the Haram presents some remarkable 
features. Its masonry is of various ages. The oldest, and appa- 
rently the original, portions of it are easily recognized. The 
stones are colossal, measuring in length from twenty-four feet 
downwards. One is even as much as forty feet long. They are 
in general carefully hewn, and “ beveled” * at the edge. M. de 
Vogiie found this earliest style of masonry in the lower parts of 
the western wall, extending from the “ Jews’ Place of Wailing” 
to the south-west angle; also in the foundations of a great part 
of the southern wall, and in the eastern for a distance of three 
hundred and one feet from the south-east angle, and at the north- 
east angle. A later style of masonry, resembling Roman, he 
observed above the former at the south-west angle, in the sub- 
struction of the Mosque el-Aksa; and likewise in the walls ot 
the Golden Gateway. The remaining parts of the wall are com- 
paratively modern, and have been erected at various dates, but 
of ancient materials. The greater part of the eastern wall is of 
this latter character ; and it would be important to ascertain by 
a series of excavations whether it rests upon foundations of the 
oldest type. It is admitted on all hands that the “Place of 
Wailing” belonged to the enclosure of Herod’s temple. The 
masonry at the south-western, south-eastern and north-eastern 
angle is certainly of the same type; and were a series of excava- 
tions made round the base of the wall, the extent of Herod’s 
temple could be ascertained at once. 

M. de Vogiié describes four ancient gates still existing in the 
oldest portions of the wall. The first is on the western side, a 
few paces below “ The Place of Wailing.” It is single, and on 
the outside remains perfect, though within, it has been remodeled 
to correspond with the second type of masonry. In the southern 
wall are two gateways, one double and the other triple, retaining 
much of the ancient colossal masonry. These three gates are 








* It may be well to insert here the following explanation of the term “ beveled” 
given by Capt. Wilson : “ The term has led to much confusion, the style being almost in 
reality identical with that of the granite work in the forts now building in England, 
each stone having a ‘draft’ from one quarter to three eighths of an inch deep, and 
two to five inches broad, chiseled round its margin, with the face left rough, finely 
picked, or even chiseled, according to the taste of the time or labor that could be 
spared upon it; of the rough work some portions of the wall near the south-east 
angle show the best specimens; of the finer, the Wailing Place is a well-known and 
favorable example.” 
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considerably below the level of the platform, and long subter- 
raneous passages of the oldest style of architecture lead up from 
them to the area above. The fourth is the “ Golden Gateway,” 
which has been hitherto considered a work of a much later 
period. The external ornaments, arches, and interior passages 
are Roman; but M. de Vogiié discovered the ancient colossal 
monolithic jambs, corresponding in size and plan to those of the 
southern gateway still in situ. These gates, as now for the 
first time fully described, are of great interest and importance, 
throwing new light, as we believe, upon the extent of Herod’s 
Temple.* 

The vaults beneath the south-eastern angle of the Haram, 
M. de Vogiié found to be comparatively modern—none of them 
earlier than the second epoch of mural architecture. But the 
exterior wall is of a much more remote age; and the windows 
seen from the outside near the angle, are of the same type as the 
southern gates. These and other traces of antiquity led him to 
the conclusion that the vaults occupy the site of others which 
were coeval with the most ancient part of the exterior wall. Ile 
also believes that vaults of the earliest period still exist in the - 
south-west angle under the Mosque el-Aksa. That section re- 
mains yet to be explored, and to it we would respectfully call the 
attention of the Palestine Exploration Society. Excavations 
within the vaults at the south-east angle would also determine 
whether the foundations of more ancient piers exist there also. 

The cisterns within the Haram are numerous. <A great part 
of the area appears to be occupied by immense subterraneous 
reservoirs. There is one of enormous extent, hewn in the rock, 
in front of the Mosque el-Aksa. We believe it was first described 
by Dr. Barclay in his “ City of the Great King.” + It is the prin- 
cipal receptacle for the water brought by the aqueduct from the 
Pools of Solomon. Beneath the “ Holy Rock” are two small 
caves, one below the other. In the middle of the roof of the 
upper cave is a small circular hole pierced through the rock, from 
the mosque above ; and below it, in the floor, is a corresponding 
aperture, opening into the lower cave. This is now covered with 





* It would be of very great importance to make an excavation at the Golden Gate- 
way, so as to lay bare its ancient foundations, and thus to ascertain its plan and 
probable object. 

+ Pages 525-7, 
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a marble slab and is called by Mohammedans “ The Well of 
Spirits.” A channel tunneled in the rock leads from the little 
fountain called #7-Kds, beside the great reservoir, to the lower 
cave, beneath the mosque, thence to two other caves under the 
platform, some distance farther north, and then, turning at right 
angles, it is carried down into the Kidron valley. These chan- 
nels, with the caves through which they flow, were, according to 
M. de Vogiié, constructed in the time of Solomon, to carry off 
the blood of the sacrifices by flushing with plentiful supplies of 
water. The great “ Altar of Sacrifice,’ M. de Vogiié would 
locate over the northern caves, some two hundred feet from the 
Holy Rock, and the Temple itself a little farther west. He con- 
siders the present Haram area to be identical in extent and form 
with that of the temple courts in the time of our Lord ; and the 
massive masonry of the wall at the southern end he attributes to 
Herod who enlarged the temple court in that direction. These 
views he has developed with clearness and ingenuity, drawing his 
measurements and various data from Jewish authorities, and 
grafting them skillfully upon the physical features, the architec- 
tural remains, and the excavated channels and cisterns of the 
Haram as he has now explored them. 

The “Golden Gateway,” in its present form, M. de Vogiié 
holds to be an isolated monument of the fifth or sixth century. 
Of the same date are the ornaments of the two southern gates. 
The Mosque el-Aksa, in its present form, he says, is entirely 
Arab; but he adds, “It is not the less true that its form of a 
Basilica, its cruciform plan, and the existence of certain remains, 
prove that it was preceded by a Christian church, whose ruins 
served as the kernel of the Arab edifice, and whose principal out- 
lines are preserved through the successive transformations of the 
mosque. That church was the Basilica of Justinian.” * After a 
very thorough examination of the architecture, as well as of the 
history of Kubbet es-Sukhrah, he states positively that, though 
Byzantine in style, it wants the distinguishing characteristic of a 
church, and was undoubtedly erected for a mosque.t These 
views bring him, of course, into direct antagonism with Mr. 
Fergusson. 

During M. de Vogiié’s residence in Jerusalem, excavations 





*« Te Temple de Jérusalem,” p. 69. + Ibid, p. 82. 
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were made in various parts of the city for the foundations of new 
buildings, and by those he was able to establish some points of 
importance. He proves beyond question the existence of a valley 
which extended, as Dr. Robinson affirmed long ago, from the 


Jaffa Gate to the Tyropceon, at the west side of the Haram. Its. 


depth near the citadel was thirty-three feet below the present 
surface. Farther eastward the bottom of the valley is twenty- 
six feet below the level of the street of David, and nearly eighty 
feet lower than the brow of Zion, which thus appears to have 
been originally an isolated summit, as is indicated in the story 
of its capture by King David. At one spot a fragment of the 
ancient northern rampart of Zion was laid bare by excavation. 
It was built close against the cliff, and though only rising to the 
top of the rock behind, it was yet thirty-nine feet high toward 
the ravine in front. Excavations along the southern brow of 
Zion also brought to light portions of the wall, with stairs hewn 
in the rock, leading down to the valley of Hinnom, and probably 
marking the position of the Gate of the Essenes. These we had 
ourselves an opportunity of inspecting a few years ago. Several 
other discoveries of ancient monuments have been made. Among 
them is a fragment of a tower, a little eastward from the Church of 
the Sepulcher, resembling, in the style of its masonry, the Haram 
at Hebron. De Vogiié gives a sketch of it at page 118. Not 
far from it an ancient triple-arched gateway has also been ex- 
humed ; but its style of architecture shows that it cannot be of an 
earlier date than the sixth century. M. de Vogiié supposes that 
these fragments mark the line of the second wall of the city ; but 
much more excavation is required ere that theory can be estab- 
lished satisfactorily. Were it not for the desire to exclude the 
Church of the Sepulcher from the bounds of the ancient city, it 
is questionable whether such a theory would ever have been 
thought of. 

The Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem,* recently completed under 
the direction of Captain Wilson and a staff of Royal Engineers, 
leaves nothing to be desired, in so far as cartography is concerned, 
and the lines of elevation are sutticiently numerous to show clearly 
the physical contour of the site. The maps and plans are drawn 





* Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, Made with the Sanction of the Right Hon. 
Earl de Gray and Piper, Secretary of State for War, by Captain C. W. Witson, 
R. E., under the direction of Colonel Sir Henry James, R. E., F. R S, London, 
1865. 
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with equal accuracy and artistic skill, and they embrace not 
merely the city but its immediate environs, and all the leading 
buildings in detail. Captain Wilson’s Motes on the Survey, 
which have just been issued in a somewhat unwieldy volume, 
have disappointed our expectations. The opportunities and 
facilities for research enjoyed by the staff of surveyors were 
very great, and we think more important results, at least in some 
departments, might have been expected. 

The remarks on the geological structure of the country are 
meager and unsatisfactory, and add little to our previons know- 
ledge. The topography of the Holy City, however, has been 
examined with very great care and minuteness. This depart- 
ment may be regarded as pretty nearly exhausted. The line of 
levels carried across from Joppa to the Dead Sea, has settled defi- 
nitely the exact depression of the latter, which is now shown to be 
one thousand two hundred and ninety-two feet below the Medi- 
terranean. 

The survey of Jerusalem has brought out many points of in- 
terest. In the valley of the Tyropceon, between Zion and Moriah, 
there is an accumulation of rubbish eighty-four feet in depth; and 
the eastern side of Zion is shown to have been almost a precipice 
of naked rock. Captain Wilson found traces of three ancient 
aqueducts carried along at different levels from the high ground 
between Bethlehem and Hebron to Jerusalem. One of these, 
“the high level aqueduct,” follows the line of the ridge west of 
Solomon’s Pools and past Bethlehem ; crosses a valley at Rachel’s 
Fount, nearly a hundred feet deep, by a syphon formed of pierced 
blocks of stone ; and appears to have entered the city at or near 
David’s Tower, and at such an elevation as to be available for 
the supply of all quarters. 

The remarks of Sir Henry James, on the site of the ancient 
Temple and Tower of Antonia, founded on the descriptions of 
Josephus, and topographical notes of Captain Wilson, go far to 
confirm the views of Dr. Robinson. He says: “ It would seem, 
therefore, to be impossible to resist the conclusion, that the north- 
ern front of the Haram is identical in position with that of the 
northern front of the enclosure of the temple, as it was built by 
Herod; for the description would apply to no other position 
for it.”’* 





* “Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem,” p. 14. 
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Sir Henry also believes that the eastern and southern walls of 
the Haram occupy the exact positions of those encircling the 
Temple of Herod. We think, however, that it would still require 
a more minute examination of the masonry, accompanied with 
excavations along the whole line of the eastern and southern 
walls, to establish this point conclusively. The notes of Captain 
Wilson scarcely warrant to the full extent the inferences of Sir 
Henry, though the latter will probably be found in the end to be 
correct, 

From the southwest angle of the Haram, as far north as Bab-es- 
Silsilé, the most ancient type of masonry was traced by Captain 
Wilson in the present wall. Underneath Bab-es-Silsilé is a pool, 
ealled el-Burak, a portion of which is spanned by an ancient arch, 
forty-three feet wide, its springing stones forming, as in Robin- 
sons’s Arch, part of the old Haram wall. From this point to the 
north-west angle the wall has not been examined. Modern 
houses abut so closely upon it that only one or two places are 
open to inspection ; and, besides, rubbish has accumulated along 
it to a depth of more than seventy feet. Unfortunately no exca- 
vations were made along the northern wall of the Haram. At 
the north-west corner stand the modern barracks, on a crest of 
rock which rises twenty-three feet above the adjoining Haram 
area. <A large section of this rock has been cut away to form the 
area; and from this point the bare rock is seen sloping gradually 
down to the northwest corner of the platform on which the 
Kubbet es-Sukhrah stands, where it again rises toward the sacred 
rock beneath the mosque. From the northeast angle down as far 
as the Golden Gate, the Haram area is filled up in places, as 
much as twenty-six feet above the natural surface of Moriah. 

Japtain Wilson examined many of the cisterns in the Haram, 
also the remarkable vaults in the south-eastern angle, and the 
two ancient subterranean gateway ; but he has added nothing of 
importance to the information already given in the splendid 
work of De Vogiié. In fact, the antiquarian researches of Cap- 
tain Wilson have neither been so extensive nor so definite as we 
should have desired. 

We were likewise disappointed to find that very little had been 
attempted in the way of excavation; and yet that little shows 
how necessary excavations are to solve disputed points of ancient 
topography. Thus, one excavation proved that the so-called 
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Gate Gennath, of which so much has been written, was a com- 
paratively modern structure ;* another proved that the supposed 
fragment of the “second wall” east of the Church of the Sepul- 
cher, was a fragment of a not very old church ;+ another brought 
to light, at the depth of thirty-seven feet, one of the piers of 
Robinson’s Bridge.t It is to be hoped that means will now be 
adopted for carrying on the work of excavation at every available 
spot of interest in and around the Holy City, until its ancient 
topography has been completely elucidated. Never was there a 
time more opportune. The visit of the Sultan to Christian lands 
will contribute much, we believe, to remove old prejudices, and 
to soften and subdue fanatical feelings. The way will thus be 
gradually opened for the enterprising antiquary and artist to the 
venerated shrines and sepulchers of Palestine, and we venture to 
predict that ere long a flood of light will be thrown on some of 
the most interesting points of sacred topography and archeeology. 





It is well known that the religious prejudices of the Moham- 
medans have hitherto prevented excavation, and to a large extent 
even minute examinations, within the bounds of their sanctuaries. 
Unfortunately these sanctuaries contain the places of greatest 
biblical interest in and near Jerusalem—such as the site of the 
Temple, and the Tombs of David and Abraham. A. vizierial 
letter authorizing explorations was asked from the Turkish gov- 
ernment by Lord Stanley, and forwarded to Lieut. Warren at 
Jerusalem; but when opened it was found to contain a clause 
expressly excluding all sanctuaries. This was a sad disappoint- 
ment; but Mr. Warren resolved, while thus shut out from the 
interior, to explore the foundations of the colossal exterior walls of 
the Haram. The remarkable success which has already crowned 
his labors, is thus described by Mr. Grove in a recent letter to 


The Times :-— 


“The result is, that outside the walls of the sacred enclosure, 
he has made a discovery which is almost, if not quite, as im- 
portant as any that have ever been made in or about Jerusalem, 
and which cannot fail to be the fruitful parent of many more. 
He has found that the south wall of the Haram, which rears its 








* Page 56. + Page 53. + Page 75. 
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venerable face to a height of eighty feet above the soil, descends 
also to no less a depth than fifty-three feet below it—the solid 
rock of Mount Moriah, on which it is founded, being covered 
with that immense thickness of debris. Thus this wall must have 
originally have stood at a height of one hundred and thirty feet 
above its foundations, fully justifying the expressions of Josephus, 
who says concerning it, that ‘if any one looked down from the 
top of the battlements into the valley he would be giddy, while 
his sight could not reach to such an immense depth.’ (And. 
xv. 2, 5). 

“The foundations and the unworn masonry of the buried por- 
tion may be expected to disclose many a secret affecting these 
venerable walls—secrets which Lieut. Warren is now diligently 
occupied in revealing. But this is not all. He found two other 
things. He found, first, that the eastern wall is prolonged beyond 
the southern face, and continues in the general direction of Siloam. 
How far it continues, or what are its exact directions and extent, 
I expect to hear shortly from Lieut. Warren. He found, see- 
ondly, that below the debris, a second south wall exists twenty 
feet distant from the known one, and of slighter workmanship. 
How far this wall goes, what its purpose may have been, its rela- 
tion to the ‘triple gateway’ and the stairease which M. de Sauley 
believed that he had discovered to descend from the triple gate- 
way, how this discovery may affect the piers of the arches below 
the south-east corner of the enclosure, are questions which await 
further information to be able to answer.” 


The great importance of these discoveries is not over-estimated 
by Mr. Grove. The real extent of the Temple area, as described 
by Josephus, must now be definitely settled. The uncovering of 
the old foundations will set at rest forever questions which, during 
the past quarter of a century, have called into vigorous action the 
temper as well as the talent of architect and antiquary. 


Norr.—Under date of Novemer 11th, 1867, Mr. Grove has 
communicated to the London Z%mes, still later accounts of the 
progress of these important discoveries. Among other things he 
says, “ Mr. Warren has established, by actual demonstration, that 
the south wall of the sacred enclosure, which contained the Tem- 
ple, is buried for more than half its depth beneath an accumula- 
tion of rubbish—probably the ruins of the successive buildings 
which once covered it, and that, if bared to its foundation, the 
wall would present an unbroken face of solid masonry, of nearly 
1000 feet long, and for a large portion of the distance more than 
150 feet in height; in other words. nearly the length of the 
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Crystal Palace, and the height of the transept. The wall, as it 
stands, with less than half that height emerging from the ground, 
has always been regarded as a marvel. What must it have been 
when entirely exposed to view? No wonder that prophets and 
psalmists should have rejoiced in the ‘ walls’ and ‘ bulwarks’ of 
the Temple, and that Tacitus should have described it as modo 
arcis constructum. 

“The valley west of the Temple (Tyropeeon) turns out to be 
very different in form from anything hitherto supposed, viz: 
tolerably flat, for the greater part of its width, with ample space 
for a ‘lower city,’ and suddenly descending close below the temple 
wall to a narrow gully of great depth. The well-known arch, 
discovered by Dr. Robinson, the center of so many speculations, 
may thus prove to have been only a single opening to span this 
gully, instead of the commencement of a long bridge or viaduct. 

“T sum up by recording the important fact that his (Mr. War- 
ren’s) discoveries have completely changed the conditions of 
research in Jerusalem. They are nearly equivalent to the dis- 
covery of a new city. Hitherto we had explored the surface, or 
at most, the vaults and cisterns immediately below it. We must 
now go far deeper, and penetrate those mysteries which the kind 
arth has entombed and preserved for centuries for the advantage 
of our generation. 

“ The exploration in Jerusalem is at present in the condition 
of a puzzle or joining-map of which only half a dozen pieces are 
found, out of sixty or seventy. Find the others, and the whole 
san be put together, and will then be intelligible enough. Ex- 
tend to the other parts of the city the researches here begun, and 
the sites of the Temple, Calvary, the Holy Sepulcher, the Pool ot 
Bethesda, will be problems no longer.” 


Mr. Grove closes with an urgent appeal for contributions to 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. In the two years in which the 
explorations of Palestine have been prosecuted, £3,242 have been 
expended. D. 
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LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Of the three abridgments in one royal octavo volume of Smith's Bible 
Dictionary, that edited by Rev. S. W. Barnum, and issued in parts* (fourteen 
of which have already appeared), is unquestionably the best, The addition of 
maps and of important matter drawn from the latest and best works of Biblical 
scholars, together with the careful revision of the several articles in the original 
work, are some cf the chief features of this edition. These additions and 
changes, which are quite numerous in the aggregate, exhibit the editor’s well- 
known carefulness and accuracy, and are evidently the result of much labor. 
The pictorial illustrations, paper and type, are all that could be desired. 

—The Duty and the Discipline of Extemporary Preaching are earnestly 
set forth in a volume bearing this title,t by an English clergyman, Rev. F. B, 
Zincke, who frankly relates his own efforts, failures, and final success. His 
narrative and suggestions cannot fail to be of service in many ways to those 
who would imitate his laudable example. The book is well worth reading. 

—In brief and suggestive notes on the Gospels{ the Rev. I. P. WARREN 
has endeavored to present to the mass of common readers the best results of 
modern critical studies on these books, so far as they can be thrown into a pop-. 
ular form and beexpressed inafew words. ‘This plan the author has carried out 
with good judgment and taste. While no one will expect to find here extended 
discussions of difficult questions, there are many who will welcome a Commen- 
tary like this, in which the best explanations of passages, the meaning of which 
does not immediately appear, are concisely given. The beautiful typographical 
execution of the volume and the numerous illustrative cuts, add still further to 
its attractiveness. 

—Under the title Short Studies for Sunday School Teachers, § Dr. Robinson, 
of Brooklyn, has published a series of familiar addresses, on subjects likely to 
interest those engaged in the religious instruction of the young. They are 
simple, frank and fresh. Mr. Scribner has done a good work in republishing 





* A Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible, mainly abridged from Dr. WitttaM 
Smrtu’s Dictionary of the Bible, but comprising important additions and improve- 
ments, Edited by Rev. Samuen W. Barxum. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1867-8. Parts 1-14. 80 cents each, 


+ The Duty and the Discipline of Extemporary Preaching. By F. Barnam 
ZinckE, Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen. New York: Charles Scribner & Cc. 
1867. 12mo. pp. 262. 

t The New Testament ; with Notes, Pictorial Illustrations and References, Vol, I. 
The Four Gospels; with a Chronological Harmony. By Israen P. Warren, 
12mo. pp. 368. Boston: American Tract Society. 

§ Short Studies for Sunday School Teachers. By Cuas. 8. Rostxsoy, D. D. New 
York: Wynkoop & Sherwood, 1868. 16mo, pp. 247. 
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from the Hours at Home, the homely and touching story, Fred, and Maria 
and Me.§ There are times and circumstances in which the presentation of 
such a picture of disinterestedness and simplicity will accomplish more than 
any formal exhibition of Christian truth however able or excellent. 

—The following are the most important works on Theology recently pub- 
lished in Great Britain, the United States and Germany : 

Auberlin, Divine Revelation, translated from the German, 10s. 6d.—Canon 
Muratorianus, edited with Notes by Z’regelles, 4to., 10s. 6d.—Delitzsch, Commen- 
tary on Isaiah. Vol. Il. 10s. 6d.—Brown, The Dervishes, or Oriental Spirit- 
ualism. Phila. $3.75.—Phelps, The Solitude of Christ. Boston. 50c.—-Smith, 
Dictionary of the Bible, edited by Prof H. B. Hacxerr and E. Assor. Vol. I. 
$6.50.—-(rote, Review of Mill on Hamilton’s Philosophy. 38s. 6d.—Smith, 
Book of Moses, or the Pentateuch. Vol. I. 15s.—Anecdota Brentiana, Unge- 
drukte Briefe und Bedenken von Johannes Brenz. pp. 607. $4.40.— Bachmann, 
das Buch der Richter. Mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Geschichte seiner 
Auslegung und kirchlichen Verwendung erklart. I. Band, 1. Halfte. 248. pp. 
$1.65—Lurger, das Evangelium nach Johannes deutsch erklirt. Gr. 8. 533. pp. 
$2.60—Dieterici, Prof. Dr. F., die Logik und Psychologie der Araber im 10 Jahr- 
hundert n. Chr. 207 pp. . $2.80.—/urst, Prof. Dr. Jul., Geschichte der bib- 
lischen Literatur und des jiidischhellenistischen Schriftthums. Historisch und 
kritisch behandelt. I. Band. 511 pp. (Will embrace 2 volumes.) $2.50.— 
Hagenbach, iber Ziel und Richtpunkte der heutigen Theologie. Drei Vortrige. 
78 pp. 40c.—Henystenberg, Prof. E.W., die W eissagungen des Propheten Ezechiel 
fiir solche, die in der Schrift forschen, erlautert. I. Theil. 300 pp. $1.50.— 
Hofstede de Groot, Prof. Dr. P., Basilides am Ausgange des apostolischen Zgit- 
alters, als erster Zeuge fiir Alter und Autoritit neutestamentlicher Schriften, 
insbesondere des Johannesevangeliums, in Verbindung mit andern Zeugeu bis 
zur Mitte des zweiten Jahrhunderts. Deutsche vermehrte Ausgabe. 152 pp. 
85c.—olsten, Dr. C., zum Evangelium des Paulus und des Petrus. Altes und 
Neues. 457 pp. $2.20.—Piper, Prof. Dr. Ferd., Einleitung in die monumen- 
tale Theologie. 931 pp. $4.80.—Schmid, der Kampf der lutherischen Kirche 
um Luthers Lehre vom Abendmahl im Reformationszeitalter. Im Zusammen- 
hang mit der gesammten Lehrentwicklung dieser Zeit dargestellt. 368 pp. 
$2.10.— Wiinache, Dr. A., der Prophet Hosea, ibersetzt und erklart mit Benutz- 
ung der Targumim, der jiidischen Ausleger Raschi, Aben Ezra und David 
Kimchi. 1 Halfte. 296 pp. $1.90.—Néldeke, Thdr., Grammatik der neu- 
syrischen Sprache am Urmia-See und in Kurdistan. 456 pp. $5.20.—Unger, 
G. F., Chronologie des Manetho. ‘Gr. 8. Berlin. 368 pp. $3.70. 

—During the year 1866, there were published in Germany no fewer than at 
least 692 separate works in the department of theology alone. Besides these, 

here are 13 journals devoted to scientific discussions of theological questions, 7 to 
practical theology,13 to Church news in general, 4 to foreign missions, 6 to home 
missions, not including others of a more miscellaneous character. 





* Fred, and Maria and Me. By the author of “The Flower of the Family.” 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. pp. 71. 
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Rufus Choate’s favorite Author on Rhetoric. A successful new School-Book. 


RHETORICAL PRAXIS: The Principles of Rhetoric exemplified and ap- 
plied in Copious Exercises for Systematic Practice, chiefly in the Development 
of the Thought. By Henry N. Day, A. M., Author of “The Art of Elocution,” 
and of “Elements of the Art of Rhetoric.” 1 Vol., 12mo., 309 pages. 


From the Superintendent of Circleville (O.) Public Schools. 

I have examined it carefully, and with much satisfaction. I believe it is a most excellent work, 
and needs only to be known to secure for it an introduction into all our High Schools. We have 
adopted it as a text-book. Respectfully yours, Joun Lyncu. 

The design of this work is to train the pupil in the principles of Rhetoric as applied to the 
unfolding of thought ; so that Rhetoric, instead of an artificial cude of rules, is a philosophical 
outgrowth of ideas and the principles of language. Prof. Day brings to his task philosophical 
judgment, refined taste, and practical experience. His work should become a text-book in all 
schools, in lieu of the customary exercises in composition.—_New York Independent. 


It is a thoroughly practical treatise for developing the art of discourse upon a true idea. No . 


better book can be placed in the hands of young students in our male colleges. It should be 
closely studied by every Freshman class in every college, and in all the high schools in this 
country. If a teacher can not succeed in teaching the art of composition with this work, he 
need try no other. More than five hundred themes are given in the latter part, adapted to all 
grades and classes. We sincerely wish we could have had this book years ago.—Educational Re- 
pository and Family Monthly, Atlanta, Georgia. 

This work is truly scientific and practical. It seizes the old idea of invention, unfolded by both 
Aristotle and Cicero, and develops it in the light of modern metaphysics, and thus illuminates it 
and adapts it to the present analysis of the mental powers. It is, te all intents and purposes, the 
art of thinking, rather than of writing. It makes thought the pedestal; style the shaft; ideas 
the soul, and body, too, of composition; style the mere habiliments—the having sumething to 
say—the motive power—the manner of saying it--the mere machinery, in one case characterized 
by strength, in another by grace, beauty and polish. 

The object of the Praxis, then, is to induct the pupil into the habit of thought, to teach him to 
select an object or subject on which he shall fix his mental powers, and then put down, without 
regard at first to style, just the ideas arising in his own mind, as he carefully and continuously 
beholds or contemplates the object. Let teachers try it; they will not be disappointed. It is 
an aid in the right direction.—New York Observer. : 


ART OF ELOCUTION: Exemplified in a Systematic Course of Exer- 
cises. By Henry N. Day, A. M., Author of “Elements of the Art of Rhet- 
oric,” “Rhetorical Praxis,’ and formerly Professor of Rhetoric in “ Western 
Reserve College.” This work is the fruit of much experience in teaching, and 
ef long and earnest study. 1 Vol., 12mo., 384 pages. 


From the late Professor Goodrich, of Yale College, Editor of the more recent editions of Webster's 
s Unabridged Dictionary. 

Professor Day has gone over the subject with much care, and endeavored to form an art where 
Dr. Rush had created a science. He has laid open briefly but clearly the great facts relating to 
the voice in connection with a series of exercises, designed to give the pupil a perfect command 
of the organs of speech, anda clear conception of what he actually does with his voice in express- 
ing the various modifications of thought and feeling. Such a course of exercises is admirably 
adapted to break up the dull, inarticulate, mechanical mode of speaking formed by so many in 
early life, and perpetuated by the hurried and declamatory style of speaking prevalent in most 
schools. His explanations are far more clear and practical than those of any writer we know of, 
who has attempted to lay open the subject su fully; and we do trust that much good will result 
from a general circulation of this work among teachers. 


This is a good book, prepared by a good man for a good purpose. The author was, some thirty 
years ago, valedictorian at Yale, and then tutor in that college. Subsequently, for some years, 
he was Professor of Rhetoric in Western Reserve College, and now he worthily fills the office of 
President of the Ohio Female College, at College Hill. A better text-book upon the art of Elocu- 
tion we have never met.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


Prof. Day’s Rhetoric has a very high reputation; and this book is what might be expected from 
the author of that work. _We commend the work highly.—R. I. Schoolmaster. 


The Systematic Accountant—THE ART OF BOOK-KEEPING: 
Methodically Unfolded in its Principles, and Illustrated by Copious Exercises, 
for Use in Schools and for Private Study. By Henry N. Day, A. M., Author 
of ‘Elements of the Art of Rhetoric,” “Rhetorical Praxis,” and “The Art of 
Elocution.” 1 Vol., 12mo., 168 pages. 


THE LOGIC OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Reduced and pre- 
pared for use in Colleges and Schools, by Henry N. Day, D.D., LL. D., Author 
of the “ Art of Elocution,” “ Rhetorical Praxis,” etc. 1 Vol., 12mo. 
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VOLUME V ° 
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The Theological Eclectic 


COMMENCED WITH THE NUMBER FOR 


JULY AND AUGUST, 1867. 


The first three volumes were published at $1 50 per year, and will 
now be sent together for $4 00 received. 

At the commencement of Vol. IV, July, 1866, the work was greatly 
enlarged, and the price fixed at $3 00 per year. For $5 00 the work 
will be sent for two years; either Vols. IV (already published) and V, 
or for the two coming years, including Vols. V and VI, beginning with 
the issue for July and August, 1867. 

All who desire to continue should send 


ter THE CASH NOW, 


$3 00 for one year; or $5 00 will be received, and the EcLEcric sent to 
either one old and one new subscriber for a year, or to two new subscribers 
for one year. 

say MINISTERS AND PosTMASTERS are urgently solicited to extend 
the circulation of “THK THEOLOGICAL ECLECTIC,” and may 
retain fifty cents commission on each new subscriber paying $3 00. Vols. 
commence in July. 

From the first, The Theological Eclectic has contained the choicest 
selections from recent Theological literature. It has a fair claim to the 
patronage of ministers and laymen of all evangelical denominations who 
desire correct information on the developments in modern Theological 
and Biblical inquiry. 

The Eclectic in nowise interferes with Church periodicals, but comes 
in on the broadest ground of a true Catholicity, to do battle against 
religious error, in the Protean forms which it assumes in these times of 
stirring thought and active investigation. Its distinguished corps of 
Editors affords a sufficient guarantee for all this. = 

Each number contains an average of 100 large octavo pages. It 
is published every other month, on fine paper, in the best style of ty- 
pography. 

The subscription list has nearly doubled within a few months, and 
the publishers enter upon a new year with strong hopes that, by the 
aid of its strong friends, the cireulation of Vol. V might be made four- 
fold greater than that of either of the former volumes, 


nae The terms are strictly in advance. 
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XXI—SCOTTISH CHRISTIANITY AND MR. BUCKLE* 


TuerE is hardly any problem more perplexing to the Christian 
mind than the relation which modern literature, in its freshest 


and most significant forms, bears to evangelical religion. Draw- 
ing so largely from the old fountains of Pagan culture, and accus- 
tomed to find the standard, not merely of taste, but of character 
and feeling, in the productions of Grecian and Roman learning, 
it could not fail to manifest a certain Paganized tone. And 
though inuch of existing literature shows the clear influence of 
Christian conception, and the fruitful working of a genuine 
Christian spirit, it is still to be feared that, in a special dogmatic 
sense, there is hardly any phase of our literature more religious 
than that of the last age. There is certainly a clear advance from 
the sceptical epicurianism of the eighteenth century, with its 
mechanical modes of conception, its tame and narrow spirit, 
its cold and elaborate classicism; and Christianity regarded not 
as a mere system of notions, with a set of phraseology, but.as ¢ 
life, touching thought at a thousand points, has powerfully blended 
itself with every phase of our literature, imparting to it a higher 
moral ideal, a more humanized cast of thought, as well as greater 
vigor, passion and originality. And yet, if we examine the most 
popular and pleasing productions of modern times, that have, so 
to speak, fixed the sentiment of society on a large class of questions 
—whether we refer to popular novelists, like Dickens and Thack- 
eray, who cannot conceive of religion as associated with a culti- 
vated mind or a warm heart; or trenchant reformers, like Theo- 
dore Parker, who are sound, in the main, upon all social ques- 
tions ; or the champions of historical liberalism, like Buckle or 
Lewes ; or the worshipers of force, like Carlyle, with his melan- 
choly “ Adieu to Church ;” or sentimental moralists, like Mar- 
tineau ; or Broad Church essayists, like Maurice and Kingsley 

we find them all in more or less direct and energetic conflict with 





* From the British and Foreign Hvangelical Review, January, 1868. 
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the truths of a positive Christianity, and strenuously and con- 
temptuously opposed to every form of evangelical religiousness. 
The fact is deplorable in the extreme, especially in the present 
imbroglio of our faiths and superstitions, whether we consider, on 
the one hand, the danger to Christian habitudes of thought and 
feeling from such fresh and fascinating works of genius, or, on 
the other hand, the beautiful uses of literature itself, and the 
morally exalting power which exists in all its genuine manifesta- 
tion, even apart from their relations to Christianity. 

ut there is a class of scientific thinkers who have come in 
with the era of Positivism, still more unfriendly to, and devoid 
of all reverence for positive Christian truth. They show how 
fatally modern civilization has sharpened the edge and enven- 
omed the point of every weapon formerly wielded against the 
gospel; indeed, there is nothing in church history to be compared 
with the “Julian-like intolerance and Lucian-like blasphemy of 
these writers.” They are worse even than men of the stamp of 
Walter Savage Landor—the type of the pure literary Pagan— 
who makes apologies for idolatry, and paints in the darkest colors 
the practices and ideas of Christians. We refer to the small but 
growing school of philosophical historians and critics, who are 
trying to transplant Comtist ideas to English soil, and to subject 
every branch of human learning and activity to the criticism of 
the most remorseless positivism. They account religion a super- 
stition; Christianity a necessary portion of the general mundane 
evolution, divine only in the sense in whieh all is divine ; the idea 
of Deity is to be banished from the field of astronomiaal science, 
as the study of the mecanique celeste has made the idea of divine 
energy rationally unnecessary ; the belief in a Providence is an 
irreligious dogma which science has destroyed ; the name of God 
is a superfluous expletive in accounting for the events and changes 
of history—in fact, the conception of Deity is itself entirely em- 
piric, a mere generalization from Asiatic or European experience 
—and is to be banished from history as it has been from physical 
science. These prophets of Positivist culture thus very quietly 
take for granted—what the Christian philosopher most. persist- 
ently denies—that the conception of history as a thing of laws and 
sequences must necessarily imply atheism, and that those cold 
algebraic things called general laws, cannot be the external 
symptoms of a divine and ever-working purpose, as if the very 
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earliest notions of order given us in all literature were not asso- 
ciated with the divine agency—* Thou hast given them a law 
that cannot be broken.” 

One of the most distinguished disciples of this scientific school 
ef thought was Tenry Thomas Buckle, the author of three re- 
markable volumes on the History of English Civilization, which 
have passed silently but securely within ten years into the great 
chronicle of English fame. This work displays in every page the 
evidences of an almost incredible industry, a love of labor not to 
be satiated by any prolixity or minuteness of detail, and a mul- 
tifarious if not uniformly accurate knowledge, rich with the spoils 
of all sciences and all times. The writer is quite fearless in his 
conclusions, no matter how shocking to the instincts and sus- 
ceptibilities of a Christian age. Ile follows his logie “down 
Niagara.” We venture to aflirm that no writer of modern times 
has equalled him in the power of evolving from assumed prem- 
ises, hastily grasped—that are either absolutely or partially false, 
because they overlook other truths material to the subject-—a 
tissue of such extreme, reekless, and desperate conclusions. Ile 
was specially at war with the theological spirit, and yet no theo- 
Jogian was ever more dogmatic in his opinions, more scornful in 
lis censures, or more arrogant in his spirit ; and no Calvinist of 
Scotland ever had a more Chinese cast of mind or a more stupid 
contempt than this liberal Englishman, for everything that lay 
beyond the wall of his materialistic philosophy. Mr. Buckle 
delighted in the havoc he made of the most sacred convictions, 
and principles, and institutions, that are dear to the holiest men ; 
he raged against the clergy, Protestant as well as Romanist, with 
an anger that reminded one of the fury of a wild beast amidst the 
encircling flames; and the plain Christianity of Scotland, so dif- 
ferent from the grand hierarchical system, in the absence of all 
melo-dramatic pageantry and ancient ceremonial, became the 
object of the fellest hatred that ever found expression in the litera- 
ture of any land. Scotland is more superstitious than France, 
and quite as superstitious as Spain; the people hold the irreli- 
gious dogma of supernatural interference ; instead of cultivating 
the arts of life, improving their minds, or adding to their wealth, 
the old generations of Scotchmen passed the greater part of their 
time in what were called religious exercises ; they were liberal in 


politics, but illiberal in theology; the clergy dwarfed the intel- 
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lect of Scotland, prolonged the reign of ignorance, and stopped 
the march of society ; they were the enemies of human happiness ; 
they made the people in religious matters fearful and austere, and 
colored the whole national character with that dark hue, which 
now, though gradually softening, it still retains; they were harsh 
and unfeeling masters, who regarded pleasures as sinful and suf- 
ferings as religious; their object was to destroy, not only human 
pleasures, but human affections; and in their writings there is a 
hardness of heart, an austerity of temper, a want of sympathy 
with human happiness, and a hatred of human nature; while 
their influence over Scotland was one of the most detestable tyr- 
annies ever seen in the earth. These casual expressions indicate 
the regnant spirit of the work, which is that of heartless, indis- 
criminate, and, we had almost said, malevolent depreciation. 
Now, it was the clear object of Mr. Buckle, in pursuance of his 
great plan, to write the moral genesis of the Scottish nation, and 
to estimate the sum of its contributions to that vast and splendid 
composite, English civilization. But in our opinion, he was sin- 
gularly wanting in all the necessary qualifications for such an 
important work. In the first place, he had no sympathy with 
the religious ideas of the nation, and it is hard for a historian to 
delineate or understand the characters of men, whose chief moral 
elements belonged to a sphere beyond the reach of his sympa- 
thies, to that higher region of human feeling where piety and 
patriotism are kindled. He pours contempt upon their religion, 
ridiculing them at one time, for their superstition in praying for 
rain, “the impious contrivance of calling in the aid of Deity to 
supply those deficiencies in science which are the result of our 
own sloth ;” and, at another time, informing them that a rain- 
bow is that singular phenomenon, with which in the eyes of the 
vulgar, some theological superstitions are still connected,” while 
the enlightened people of this age are informed that “ our reli- 
gion is not to be borrowed from antiquity, but it is to be discov- 
ered by each man’s mind; it is not traditional, but personal.” 
He makes no distinction between the clergy beforé the Scottish 
Reformation and the clergy after it, as if they had been still the 
same unchanged body, exactly identical as to character, tendency, 
aims, and all but opinion, while he has failed to explain how a 


body so inecurably selfish and corrupt as the Presbyterian clergy, 
with not a single redeeming quality but their “democratic and 
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insubordinate tone,” could have gathered the whole thought and 
feeling of the most barbarous and intractable of modern nations 
into the most compact unity, and wielded it, as he himseif ad- 
mits, against kings and armies, to the utter overthrow of Stuart 
despotism and the full establishment of our popular liberties. 
The science of statistics can never measure these men, or show 
how the stern Calvinism of the Reformation was the creator of 
modern society as well as modern liberty, and is still the largest 
social and political element in that great civilization which is the 
wonder and admiration of the world. 

But, in the second place, we believe that our author is quite 
unable to estimate the Scottish nation, on account of his peculiar 
theory of history. Looking down with, we admit, a well-merited 
contempt upon those old historians who reveled in antithetical 
characters and rhetorical common-places, he construets a new 
theory of historical science, based on statistics * and matured from 
the facts supplied by registration tables and the records of mete- 
orological observation. He has no eye for the moral forces of 
history, no place for individual human force, an element which it 
is the special credit of Carlyle to have rescued from undue depre- 
ciation, and he has no regard for considerations of race; but 
climate, scenery, physical characteristics, and large general causes, 
account for —verything. Men are nothing, be they Luthers or 
Napoleons; .ue Reformation was the result of the invention of 
printing, gunpowder, and Greek literature, with Luther, Calvin, 
ad Knox, and three or four kings and emperors thrown in as 
episodes ; gunpowder destroyed European feudalism ; the mari- 
ner’s compass gave America to the civilized world. Archdeacon 
Tfare has remarked upon the tendency of the materialistie phi- 





*It is proved (says Mr. Buckle) by careful statistics, that the same number of 
people commit suicide every year; that so many are murdered; so many are born 
to die; and so many are married. Thus we are supplied with positive data for 
judging of the conduct of men, and constructing the true science of history. But 
surely the most accurate statistics will not enable us to predict the conduct of any 
individual man, nor to calculate those eccentric anomalies and inconsistent passions 
which are so familiar to the student of history. Statistics have been prepared to 
show how many murders are committed annually in the leading countries of Europe 
and America, but no statisties could have enabled us to predict the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln, Statistics prove nothing whatever as to the causes of human 
action, They are simply a numerical expression of the state of the observer's expec- 
tations, They can neither determine nor predict the actions of any individual 
man. 
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losophy to diseover the great agents in the history of mankind in 
mechanical inventions, and not in the Luthers, and Calvins, and 
Bacons, as if the importance of these inventions lay in themselves 
alone, and not in the powerful minds that fashioned and shaped 
them to their ends. The positive philosophers forget that many 
of our greatest mechanical inventions existed in China for ages 
without producing any grand revelation in knowledge. “The 
utility of an invention depends upon our making use of it.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Buckle’s theory, the Reformation, which, be it 
remembered, in spite of rack and faggot was firmly established in 
less than forty years in Germany, France, Switzerland, Holland, 
and the British Isles, was not a spiritual movement, but political 
and intellectual. The Scottish Reformation sprang, forsooth,. out 
of a deadly struggle between the nobles and the Romish hierar- 
chy; “the issue of the struggle was the establishment of the 
Reformation and the triumph of the aristocracy.”* This is 
surely a summary method of explaining the most thorough of all 
the Reformations. The most self-willed people in Europe are 
mere cyphers, and appear nowhere on the scene. John Knox 
comes from Geneva only to find the work already done. “ He 
effected more than any single man ;” but “ his influence in promo- 
ting the Reformation has been grossly exaggerated by historians, 
who are too apt to ascribe vast results to individual exertions.” + 
Mr. Buckle forgets that before this period, Knox had been the 
means of leading many of these very nobles to the truth, that he 
confirmed their courage by a constant correspondence from Geneva, 
and that he established the Reformation in the hearts of profes- 
sors, students, and people, at St. Andrews and its neighborhood, 
several years before the downfall of the Romish hierarchy. The 
Scottish Reformation was, in the eyes of our historian, no grand 
moral struggle, but a petty and deceitful warfare of nobles and 
priests, issuing in changes that were aided by large general causes, 
but no more determined by individual exertion or individual 
character than the formation of a coral reef’ is affected by the 
labors of a single polyp. 

It will not, then, be considered strange that according to our 
author, the genesis of the Scottish religious character is to be 
found in the constant wars with England, and in the peculiar 





* Vol. ii, p. 230. + P. 224. 
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climate of Scotland, with its mists and storms, predisposing the 
people to fear and superstition, and fostering their dependence on 
the clergy.* While, moreover, the Scotch, being agricultural, 
were more docile and amenable to clerical influences than the 
manufacturing classes are usually found to be. Ilence, the Scotch 
people are still, next to the Spaniards, the most superstitious in 
the world. But now that wars with England had ceased, and 
that one-third of the whole population of the country has been 
gathered into towns, how is it that the theological spirit—for that 
is what our author means by superstition—is still so rampant ? 
It is suicidal for Mr. Buckle to say that the spirit of trade began 
in the eighteenth century to encroach on the old theologi¢al 
spirit, and that two classes—the intellectual and the industrial— 
arose independently of the theological, to restrict the ecclesias- 





tical power. Le ignores well-known historical facts. The theo- 
logical spirit at the Reformation was always strongest among the 
manufacturing populations of France, England, Germany, and 
the Low Countries ; and it is still stronger in the Scottish manu- 
facturing towns than in the country districts. The towns are 
still the teeming fountains of religious and moral power. 

But Mr. Buckle is quite unacquainted with the condition of reli- 
gious society in Scotland, if he imagines that the clergy ever were 
the spiritual tyrants of the country. For there never was a nation 
more ecclesiastical in its whole tone, and yet so practically inde- 
pendent of its clergy. A Scotch clergyman has remarked that 
the Scotch are a priest-riding rather than a priest-ridden commu- 





* The absurd generalizations of our author on this question of climate are very 
remarkable. He accounts for the fickleness and instability of the Spaniards, Sivedes 
and Norwegians, by the interruption of agricultural pursuits from climatal causes ; 
but no such fickleness or instability exists. Superstition is said to be most power- 
ful where earthquakes and volcanoes exist; hence the deep superstitiousness of 
Spain and Italy ; but Scotland is without both, and yet, according to Mr. Buckle, is 
nearly as superstitious as Spain. The Spanish and Italian peninsulas possess the 
greatest painters and nearly all the greatest sculptors, because, forsooth, countries 
that are disturbed with earthquakes develop the imagination. Now, we read of 
only two great earthquakes in Spain and Portugal, but Cervantes, Calderon, Camoens, 
Murillo, Ribera and Velasquez, lived before the great earthquake of 1755, which 
destroyed Lisbon. England, with no earthquakes, has produced the greatest poets ; 
South America, which is continually subject to their action, possesses none, Mr, 
Buckle says that such nations are not scientific, overlooking the remarkable devel- 
opment of scientific genius in Galileo, Torricelli, Galvani, Volta, Leonarda da Vinci, 
and others, Such is a specimen of the hasty generalizations of our author. 
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nity. And even the author of that wretched fasciculu of pre- 
latic calumnies—* Scotch Presbyterian eloquence,”’—admits that 
“the people are truly the guides, and their pastors must follow 


them whom they pretend to conduct.” * They gave their pastors 





no such power. Their church existed independent of the min- 
ister, who owed his office to their free choice; the will of the 
majority was its law; and each of the brethren possessed equal 
rights with the elders as to election. The Reformation in Scot- 
land, in fact, exalted the laity, and the relation was no longer 
that of priest and people, but of church and minister. But sup- 
pose the people had been a nation of sl&ves 





as our author would 
represent them—yielding, through abject and ignominious fear, 
to the behests of an intolerant priesthood, how is it consistent 
with historical example or with moral possibility, that such a 
people could be trained by such a clergy, to stand up during many 
long and bloody years, to fight the splendid battles of constitu- 
tional government and popular liberty with no by-ends in view, 
and display a firmness, a severity, a decision for that which had 
the validity of sacred truth and conviction, such that no king, 
nor noble, nor courtier could ever force them again to submit to 
tyranny? There is a culture, short-sighted and pedantic, that 
talks such platitudes and admitssuch marvels; but it is a stranger 
to all the deeper lessons of history and philosophy. 

We tender our acknowledgments to Mr. Buckle for the really 
eloquent manner in which he describes the splendid services of 
the Scotch, at a most critical period in British history, to the 
great cause of national liberty.+ He refers to the period of the 
civil wars. But he spoils the effect of his concession by attribu- 
ting the “democratic tone,” of the clergy to their anger against 
the nobles for stripping them of all but one-sixth of the church reve- 
nues at the reformation. { He remarks, too, “that general causes 





* The choice organs of a polite cosmopolitanism at the English press are in the 
habit of speaking of Scotland as “The Protestant Spain,” “the most priest-ridden 
country in Europe.” But do they really understand the meaning of this language? 
Superstition is a blind apprehension for a power vaguely conceived and not to be 
contended with, Now, the Presbyterian ministers do not exercise any spiritual ter. 
rorism; they are not feared as dispensers of eternal perdition, nor courted as the 
awarders of eternal bliss; but as men of ability, education, and moral worth, they 
wield that influence which a self-reliant and intelligent nation believes them to 
merit, 
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made the clergy love liberty,” as if they had obeyed the prompt- 
ings of a mere blind instinct. The explanation is miserably false 
as well as ungenerous. For where has Calvinism ever been the 
enemy of popular liberty? ‘ How is it,” says Bancroft, the 
American historian, “that the fanatic for Calvinism has always 
been the fanatic for liberty?’ Our historian must know that 
George Buchanan—a man by the way, of a very theological 
spirit—published his well-known treatise De jure regni apud 
Scotos—a book which may be said to have laid the first stone in 
the edifice of modern liberalism—before this period, and Dryden 
informs us that it had the most powerful influence on the politics 
of Milton. We should like to know how it happens that self- 
government on the grandest scale is only possible in modern 
times to the most theological peoples? How is it that the Eng- 
lish and the American Revolutions* succeeded, and that the 
French, the least theological ever heard of, ignominiously failed? 
There never was a revolution more profoundly infidel than that 
of France, and never one that more miserably and completely 
failed. This is a crue for the Buckle philosophy. One might 
suppose from the high place that our author usually assigns to 
the intellectual classes in the history of civilization, that they had 
always been the most intrepid pioneers of popular liberty, and 
that their complete emancipation, in some instances, from all 
theological dogmas, had peculiarly fitted them for a fearless 
grapple with absolutist tyranny. But can it be at all credited 
that almost their whole political history is that of illustrious 
meanness, servility and cowardice? What have the literary 
classes done for liberty? For two centuries they have employed 
their genius in pouring the measureless stores of their vitupera- 
tion upon the Puritans and Covenanters, who won for them the 
right to their free and fearless modern discussions. And how 
does it happen that the six most celebrated infidels of modern 
times, Hobbes, Hume, Montaigne, Bayle, Bolingbroke, and Gib- 
bon, were the friends of absolutist government: Bayle, writing 





* From whom did the first declaration of independence issue in America? From 
Irish Presbyterians. Bancroft says: ‘The first public voice in America for dis- 
solving all connection with Great Britain came, not from the Puritans of New Eng- 
land, the Dutch of New York, or the planters of Virginia, but from the Scotch Irish 
Presbyterians. They brought to the new world the creed, the spirit of resistance 
and the courage of the ‘“ Covenanters.” 
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with all his vehemence against “the execrable doctrines of Bu- 
chanan” and “the pretended sovereignty of the people,” with- 
out sparing the revolution of 1688; while, on the other hand, 
men of genius, with much of the theological spirit, like Milton, 
Locke, Newton, Addison, and Clarke were the friends of liberty 2 
What is the explanation of these facts? Is it not, first, because 
your Hobbeses and Humes, with a spirit too feeble and contracted, 
can never be persuaded to seek redress in forcible resistance, be- 
rause they have misgivings in every enterprise, and expect little 
from human wisdom and virtue? And, secondly, is it not because 
they have no real sympathy with the people? Bancroft says that 
Puritanism was religion struggling for the people. But the intel- 
lectual classes of the free-thinking order, are only too like the 
ancient philosophers who scorned the multitude and labored to 
adorn the top of society. This aristocratism of ancient civiliza- 
tion, as Neander calls it, has nothing in common with that Chris- 
tianity, which “sounds the bass-string of humanity,” and repu- 
diates the spirit of castes and classes. The Calvinism of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries stirred the whole nation, north 
and south, as the wind shakes the trees of the forest, but only to 
build up a homogeneous people of shapely development, rooted in 
the soil, springing like the oak, and swelling every age with an 
annulus of development. 

Mr. Buckle devotes two long and able chapters to an examina- 
tion of the Scottish intellect in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It is marked by his usual dogmatism and hatred of 
Calvinism. He aftirms that the clergy dwarfed the intellect of 
Scotland and stopped the march of society, as if the first grand 
work of John Knox at the Reformation had not been the estab- 
lishment of the parochial schools, and an ampler provision for 
the full development of University instruction. Calvinism has 
everywhere been synonymous with education as well as liberty. 
Bancroft says that John Calvin was the founder of the free school 
system. The Calvinists of New England established the common 
schools which now prevail through all the States of America. 
And what is the true test of any system of education? Its influ- 
ence on the masses. For the mere result of producing a few 
scholarly and thoughtful men in comparison with the whole is 
insignificant compared with that of leavening a whole people with 
thought and intelligence. ‘The spirit of dissemination may 
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draw away the sap from the higher studies, but it is the character 
of our civilization rather to cast her roots among the people, than 
to throw her branches boldly in the air.” Mr. Buckle will 
hardly maintain that the clergy dwarfed the intellect of English- 
men, and yet it so happens, that in comparison with them, the 
most clerically disciplined nation is still the best educated.* 
Tlow is it that, in England, they have hardly yet begun to edu- 
cate the masses? Nearly two centuries ago, Bishop Burnet ex- 
pressed his amazement at the controversial quickness and meta- 
physical acumen of the Scottish peasantry. On the other hand, 
there is scarcely a people in any part of the world more generally 
dull and ignorant in religious matters, except in districts where 
the dissenters, who are generally Calvinists, prevail, than the 
lower and even a large part of the middle classes in England. 
Our author is particularly careful to depreciate the literary re- 
nown of Scotland during the seventeenth century ; but the causes 
of the decline of letters during that period are conveniently ig- 
nored. There was, on the one hand, the departure of James I. 
to England, with nearly all the nobility, and that which gave an 
impulse to literary honor was thus for a period withdrawn; while, 
on the other hand, there were the terrible and bloody persecu- 
tions of Charles I], in which the schools were shut up, the col- 
leges deserted, and the country ravaged. And yet during this 
dark era, Scotland produced one of the greatest men of genius— 
Napier, the inventor of logarithms; sent forth a swarm of learned 
men who taught science and letters in every school of Europe; 
produced Alexander Henderson, one of the wisest politicians and 
theologians of his age, who foresaw the Laudean revivals of after 
days, George Gillespie, who was a match for debate in the 
Westminster Assembly for Selden, the prince of antiquaries, for 
Lightfuot, versed in Talmudic and oriental lore, and for Gataker, 
the father of English scholarship—as well as Samuel Rutherford, 
the author of Lew Pex, the earliest printed exposition of limited 
monarchy and constitutional government, on whose devotional 
letters Mr. Buckle pours the most withering contempt—and An- 
drew Melville, one of the finest scholars of his age. Let it be 








* The per centage of persons who sign their names on the occasion of their mar- 
riage, is greater in Scotland than in England, being in Scotland 88.5 per cent, for 
men, and 77.2 for women; and in England 70 5 for men, and 58 for women. 

+ Innes, p. 280. 
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remembered, too, that some of the most distinguished philosophers 
and men of letters in Scotland have been clergymen—Reid, 
Campbell, Beattie, Blair, Robertson and Chalmers.* But our 
author makes an allowance for the fact that, while the English 
church is the main support of all kinds of learning with her 
stalls, and mitres, and rich benefices, the church in Scotland was 
stripped at the Reformation of all those splendid and substantial 
attractions which incite the ardor of the Southern clergy, and 
that a considerable portion of the much lauded English theology 
is due to persons who, though in orders, are not working minis- 
ters of the gospel. It is impossible that a Scotch minister should 
sit down to edit a Greek dramatist. 

There is the old charge that the Scotch, like the Puritans, con- 
demned and abhorred all elegant studies. Of course, they had 
no knowledge of the fine arts; but Ruskin tells us that at the 
Reformation, the conscience and the tastes of Europe went differ- 
ent ways, and we, like other Reformed countries, declared for 
conscience and turned our pictures to the wall. The Scotch 
might have cultivated dramatic poetry, music, architecture, the 
fine arts, but after all eesthetics are but a poor crop to cultivate 
instead of more essential things. They diffuse weakness, and a 
turn for ease and present enjoyment, while they never make any 
people more moral or prosperous or free. _A¢sthetics are the only 
outlets to mental activity allowed by despots, and the Scotch had 
grander work in hand in the seventeenth century. But we ut- 
terly deny the charge that the Scotch were opposed to elegant 
studies, and we demand the proof. Mr. Buckle has a low opinion 
of Scotch intellect because it was so superstitious, and then he 
dwells with special delight upon the witch delusions and prosecu- 
tions of Scotland. We have no disposition to censure him for 
holding up this enormity to scorn—this grand blot on the good 
sense and manliness of the Presbyterians—if he will only have 
the fairness to mention that these trials were not unknown in 
other countries, and that the intellectual classes by no means 
held themselves aloof from such delusions and ecruelties. Will it 
be believed that Sir Isaac Newton, the father of physical philo- 











* Mr. Buckle repeats the trite saying of his school, that the clergy are always op- 
posed to science. Yet, out of thirty-six meetings of the British Association for the 
advancement of science, no less than nine presidents have been clergymen, including 
such names as Whewell, Buckland, Sedgwick, and Robinson. 
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sophy, and Sir Thomas Browne, the author of a treatise on 
“Vulgar Errors,” and Sir Matthew Hale, one of the most hu- 
mane judges in England, and Sinclair, a scientific Scotchman of 
much eminence, believed in the delusion and coneurred in the 
execution of witches? The literary classes were by no means in 
advance of the spiritual classes. Lord Bacon, the author of the 
Novum Organum was a believer in astrology; and so was the 
infidel Lord Shaftsbury, the most sagacious statesman in Eng- 
land. They were thus, in reality, behind the theological classes. 
And who are the superstitious now? Not the religious classes, 
but the Pantheists, Universalists, and infidels, who accept all the 
blasphemies and absurdities of spirit-rapping. Robert Owen, 
the weli-known infidel communist, was a believer in this shame- 
ful imposture. 

Our author imagines that he is called upon to account for the 
fact that, though a fine skeptical literature was produced in the 
eighteenth century, it did not touch the masses, whose supersti- 
tions in consequence remained undiminished.* His theory is, 
that the intellectual classes could produce no disintegrating effect 
on the body of Scotch theology, because they followed the deduc- 
tive instead of the inductive method of scientific inquiry. But 
he evidently mistakes generalization for deduction, and confounds 
deduction with the deductive method. + We deny that the Seot- 
tish writers did not use the inductive method, and we utterly 
repudiate the assertion that induction is always fatal to the theo- 
logical spirit, for it is by the induction of instances from the 
word of God that theology is constructed. Lord Bacon, the 
author of the inductive method was a theologian, and said of 
theology that “it was the Sabbath and part of all man’s labors 
and peregrinations ;” and the Scotch, who, as our author admits, 





* By superstitions he means evidently their theological opinions, and especially 
their belief in a Providence, so inconsistent with his ideas of law. He is wrong in 
thinking that the essence of a belief in Providence, is a belief in the irregularity of 
human events and equally so in imagining that the Scotch Presbyterians held that 
Providence extended only to such great events as the Spanish Armada, the Gun- 
powder Plot and the landing of William of Orange, without including every single 
item of which life is made up. Mr. Buckle must surely be aware that Jesus Christ 
taught the doctrine in this sense. Matt. x: 29, 30. 

+ The deductive method includes three things,—an induction, by which a general 
principle is reached, a deduction from this general principle to a particular fact 
and a verification proving the argument to be correct, 
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have now accepted the inductive method are still as deeply 
tinged as ever with the theological spirit. In point of fact, Mr. 
Buckle speaks a great deal of nonsense concerning the Baconian 
method. He uniformly depreciates the past, and especially 
everything before Lord Bacon, as if all the great men before his 
age were barbarians, and all their institutions and movements 
were mere waste of energy. But surely Galileo had demon- 
strated the true solar and planetary motions, and Kepler had 
fixed their laws; the telescope, the mariner’s compass, the print- 
ing press, had been invented, before the Vovwm Organum saw 
the light; and ¢ was produced, be it remembered, in an age of 
extraordinary intellectual and experimental activity. There is 
no difficulty to our mind in accounting for the separate path- 
ways that the intellectual and the theological classes took in the 
eighteenth century. The free-thinkers, like Hume, had no sym- 
pathy with the traditions of national struggle, and others who 
were sound in a political sense were infidels in religion. 

Much of his chapter on the Scottish intellect is devoted by our 
author to an exposure of what he calls the horribly fanatical and 
austere teachings of the Scottish divines, and accordingly he 
rakes together, from every quarter, a miscellaneous collection of 
extraordinary sayings and anecdotes, and scraps from sermons, 
with the view of demonstrating how the clergy destroyed all hu- 
man happiness, cast a gloom over the national temperament, and 
subjected the people to the most debasing control. But. it is a 
disgraceful piece of literary dishonesty for him to ignore the fact 
that nearly all this literature of gloom and austerity belonged to 

.a period of persecution, when the preachers, deeply stirred by the 
sufferings they had endured, the jeopardy in which their life 
stood every hour, and the hair-breadth escapes they had already 
made, poured forth their burning harangues, not in the strains of 
scholastic pedantry or artificial rhetoric, but with an all-vital 
realism which spurns the frippery of art, upon their crowds of 
listeners, standing forth as patriots to defend the injured rights 
of their country, or as confessors, to plead for the higher preroga- 
tives of their heavenly King. Mr. Buckle sits down in cold 
blood to anatormize such harangues, delivered while the shots of 
the bloody soldiers were ringing over the moors, and dying 
scenes were being enacted in the Grassmarket. He drags to 
light the literary faults of the preachers, which were the mere 
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asides of grave, and high, and noble speech, picks out sentences 
that seem grotesque in their isolation, and ignores the weight 
and wisdom, as well as the bright and sunny qualities, which, in 
spite of all the darkness and apostacy of the times, constituted 
the genuine characteristics of the men at whom he flings his 
haughty scorn, Rutherford, Binning, Durham, Dickson, and 
Halyburton are quite unintelligible to a Positivist. Besides, we 
protest a toto against the fairness of accepting without question 
the extracts of sermons from such works as “* Scotch Presbyterian 
eloquence,” the author of which denied the Scottish persecutions 
altogether, for we might just as fairly accept the representations 
of Julian and Celsus upon the nature of Christianity.* We 
have further to observe that many of the expressions he quotes as 
rhapsodical or fanatical are in the very words of the apostles, 
and that his sarcastic and ironical commentaries are not by any 
means honestly based upon, or fairly springing out of, the ample 
texts contained in his foot-notes. Jor example, he says that 
“The clergy believed that they alone were privy to the counsels 
of the Almighty, and that by virtue of this knowledge they could 
determine what any man’s future state would be,” on the ground 
of Samuel Rutherford’s remark, quoted from Scripture, ‘Iam 
free from the blood of all men; I have communicated to you the 
whole counsel of God.” If Dickson says that the power of the 
key was given to the church to open and shut the kingdom of 


Q 
. 


heaven—in reference, as every one knows, to the power of 
church discipline,—it means that the clergy have power to con- 
trol the future state of men; “if ministers call themselves am- 
bassadors of Christ,” they are guilty of intolerable presumption ; 
“if they teach the Scripture doctrine concerning the devil and 
hell,” “they delight in horrible and revolting ideas ;” if Iuther- 
ford speaks of the world as a “ plaistered, rotten world,” “an 
ashy, dirty earth,’—as it might well appear to persecuted men,— 
the lesson is that “it is wrong to take pleasure in beautiful scen- 
ery ;” if Binning says there is no creature so miserable, as man 

* This is his habit. He quotes Theodore Parker for the fact, that there are no 
distinguished theologians in modern times in Great Britain, and George Combe, the 
most arrogant and tireseme dogmatist that ever lived, for the statement that there is 
no country so priest ridden as Scotland. He speaks, too, of ‘‘ Peden’s Prophecies ” 
as if they were genuine. He seems not to know that they were the compilations 
of a wandering peddler, whose credulity was equal to his ignorance, 
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Mr. Buckle does not remember that this was a famous saying of 
Plato ; if Durham condemns “ palate-pleasers,” he is saying that 
“a Christian must beware of enjoying his dinner ;” if Abernethy 
says, “men are loth to lend their ear to the Word when they 
abound in prosperity,” he is saying that it is wrong for a man to 
wish to advance himself’ in life, or in any way to better his con- 
dition ; if a preacher repeats the well-known words of an apos- 
tle concerning the love of money, he is sharply admonished by 
Mr. Buckle, that “no passion has done so much good to the 
world, as love of money ;” if Gray speaks of “ weaning our affec- 
tions from all things that are here,” he seeks to destroy human 
affection,—he says a Christian has nothing to do with love or 
sympathy; it is a terrible thing, in Mr. Buckle’s estimation, to 
say that pleasures are hurtful to the soul; if the Scotch thought 
writing poetry a grievous offense, it was when poetry was full of 
ribaldry, blasphemy, and obscenity ; if it was weak for the people 
to imagine wars in the shape of clouds, calamities in the stars, 
and a comet as a sign of coming tribulation, they were no wiser 
than many of the intellectual classes, Lord Bacon himself in- 
cluded, who believed in astrology. Far be it from us to justify 
the extreme and erroneous interpretations of the Scottish pulpit, 
and especially the ghastly pictures of future woe, which were too 
common in all the literatures of that age, and for which the poeti- 
val and intellectual classes, especially Milton and Dante, are in a 
main degree responsible ; but it is a perfectly gratuitous assump- 
tion on the part of our author that this class of subjects formed 
the staple of all pulpit addresses, and that the clergy, with an 
insane and one-sided vehemence, never desisted from the preach- 
ing of woe. Their published sermons tell another story. Apart 
from the polemic shape which everything assumed in that age of 
transition, there was in their discourses a depth, and richness, 
and warmth of religious sentiment, very different from the weak 
mixtures of modern religious serialism, springing out of the doe- 
trines of free grace, and deriving its power, as a means of impulse 
and movement from them alone. If the world was dark and sad 
to them, it is no wonder their sermons should show it. 


Mr. Buckle reserves his most pungent sarcasms for the terrible 
tyranny of the kirk-sessions, which were, it appears, the appointed 
tribunals for carrying -into effect the decrees of the pulpit. Of 
course, he wnakes no allowance for the thoroughly corrupt and 
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disorganized condition of Scottish society at the Reformation, 
and for the general barbarism of the peopic, for the law- 
lessness which had grown up under the shadow of the old 
hierarchy, for the fatal training of an institution which was 
doomed to destruction from its utter immorality and godlessness, 
as agoverning power. It is extremely questionable whether any- 
thing but an extreme strictness could have built up an orderly 
and moral community out of such rude materials, for the masses 
were singularly coarse and undisciplined in moral feeling, as well 
as wanting in all the healthful instincts of self-control. The 
pregnant observation of the Westminster Review—a periodical 
very unfriendly to evangelical Christianity, if not to Christianity 
itsel{—in reference to the consistorial discipline of Calvin at 
Geneva, has a most suggestive bearing upon the subject before 
us: “ The policy of Calvin was a vigorous effort to supply what 
the revolutionary movement wanted—a positive education for the 
individual soul. Government at Geneva was not police, but 
education—self-government mutually enforced by equals upon 
equals.” It is well known that there was, in all countries, a fear- 
ful dissolution of manners after the Reformation, as we see in the 
Anabaptism of Germany, and the Libertinism of France; and 
the Reformers themselves were alarmed at the fearful prevalence 
of moral confusion and social license. Every great crisis in his- 
tory, every period of change, is fruitful of such almost universal 


and often gigantic vice. It was most natural, therefore, that the 
organizing genius of reformers like Calvin and Knox, should 
devise some plan by which the moral life of the Reformation 
might be not only saved, but hardened and prepared for the fear- 
ful ordeals of persecution in store for it. And if men like Mr. 
Buckle are so severe in their strictures on kirk-sessions tyranny, 
which certainly no man can now defend, they might, at least, 
keep in mind not only the confused ideas that then universally 
prevailed respecting the two jurisdictions, civil and sacred, but 
the remark of a modern writer—that “no mere aesthetic spirit 
of freedom could have then maintained its ground against the 
dark plans and the malice of the reactionary interest.” But his 
strictures are unnecessarily severe. In the first place, we are not 
quite sure whether Mr. Buckle’s prejudice against kirk-sessions 
does not arise from the fact that they were intended to curb the 
immoral excesses of the people, for he has told us that our “ appe- 
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tites, being as much a portion of ourselves as any other quality 
we possess, ought to be indulged, otherwise the whole individual 
is not developed.”* Now, though he says immediately after, 
“that the proper limit of self-indulgence is that a man shall 
neither hurt himself nor hurt others,” it is clear that he claims 
for the individual a wider margin of moral license than he will find 
in the ground covered by the ten commandments. It is true that 
he has but a mean opinion of the moral system of Christianity, 
which had nothing in it, he says, that it did not borrow from 
Paganism—as if Paganism ever taught the equality of man before 
God, the forgiveness of injuries, the dignity of humility, the 
sanctity of marriage, the equality of the sexes, purity of life, and 
the rights of the slave—but it is, after all, as Mr. Buckle must 
know, the only system that has had enduring results of a moral 
and highly elevating nature upon the expanding civilization of 
the world. In the next place, he is totally ignorant of the con- 
stitution of these kirk-sessions. He says that the clergyman of 
the parish selected a certain number of laymen, on whom he could 
depend, and who, under the name of elders, were his councilors, 
or rather the ministers of his authority.” + The elders owed their 
appointment, not to the clergyman, but to the free choice of the 
congregation ; and so far from being the mere ministers of his 
authority, they could easily outvote him in deliberation. In the 
next place, we cannot accept as historical facts the odious slan- 
ders of royalist and prelatic enemies, in reference to the work of 
these religious tribunals. The Puritans of New England were for 
several generations exposed to scorn and ridicule for the famous 
“ Blue Laws” of Connecticut, which prohibited a husband from 
kissing his wife and a mother her child on the Sabbath day; but 
it is now discovered that no such ridiculous laws ever existed. 
The Rey. Mr. Lyon, in his history of St Andrews, mentions that 
some of the Scotch clergy, in drawing up regulations for the gov- 
ernment of a colony, inserted an exactly similar clause, and we 
believe it to be a perfectly gratuitous slander. The kirk-sessions, 
we believe, must have many a time exercised a too inquisitive 
control over the conduct of members ; but let it be remembered 
that if they condemned dancing and gaiety, it was mostly in a 
time cf persecution and calamity; if they condemned “ penny- 
bridals,” it was in the interest of the poor, as well as of decency 
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and sobriety; if they forbade jplays, there was hardly a comedy 
of the seventeenth century that did not make adultery its staple, 
and the subject of laughter; and they were discountenanced, as 
people now discourage the reading of Dumas, or Balzac, or Sue ; 
if they forbade travel in Popish countries, they were only follow- 
ing in the track of a prelate, Bishop Hall, who in his Quo Vadis, 
informs us that young gentlemen, in taking the tour of Italy, 
the Sodom of that age, became fops and profligates, as well as 
Papists; if they maintained the Sabbath laws with strictness, 
they were only carrying out what a Scotch Parliament of laymen 
had enacted. We presume it was through the moral discipline 
of these tribunals that the people, as Kirkton tells us, became so 
sober, and so free from the vice of dishonesty—tor “ the tavern- 
ers’ ordinary lamentation was that their trade was broke, the 
people were become so sober,” * and that after the Restoration, 
when a flood of licentiousness overspread England, and priest and 
people were become equally profane, the high moral spirit of Scot- 
land checked and counteracted the progress of the alarming evil. 

It is quite evident that Mr. Buckle’s quarrel with Scotch Cal- 
vinism is a quarrel with the theological spirit everywhere.t And 
yet le does not see that this spirit not only wholly underlies all 
the grandest movements of the past, but is still the animating 
spirit of the greatest social, intellectual, and political combina- 
tions of the present age. There is a literary sciolism which re- 
gards religion merely as a social accomplishment, almost as one 
of the fine arts, or as a mere ornament of civilization, but denies 
to it all powers to restrain, direct or inspire the conduct of men. 
This is the mere empiricism of a shallow and flippant philosophy, 
with which we cannot afford to hold a moment’s discussion. 
But people like Mr. Buckle cannot be allowed to ignore histori- 
cal facts. Calvinism built institutions for men as well as men for 
institutions. It founded, as we have seen, our civil and religious 
liberties. It built up a nation in America, next to Scotland, the 





* Kirkton’s MS. History. 

+ We hold Calvinism to be the strongest embodiment of the theological spirit, 
though the latter, we know, may be Arminian as well as Calvinistic; but, in point 
of fact, Arminianism is only powerful, so far as it grasps the leading principles of 
Calvinism—not in precise dogmatic form, but in practical scope and spiritual ten- 
dency. There is a vast difference, for example, between the Evangelical Arminian- 
ism of Wesley and Fletcher, and the Pelagian Arminianism of Tomline and Whitby. 
The one is much nearer to Calvinism than the other. 
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most Calvinistic in the world, and, with hardly an exception, the 
most progressive and prosperous, now draining every monarchy 
of Europe to replenish its vast territories with a polyglot of 
tongues, and expanding swiftly, even through disaster and blood, 
into an almost unparalleled greatness.* Calvinism was the 
spring of Dutch greatness. France cast out its Calvinism, and 
has ever since been oscillating between the extremes of despotism 
and anarchy. Its popular movements have been after Calvinistic 
example, and would have been more successful, if they had 
caught the spirit, while aiming at the results of Calvinism. Per- 
haps, however, these facts have no weight with a historian who 
believes that a nation’s progress depends, not upon moral, but 
intellectual causes. But even upon his own theory, how will he 
aceount for the fact, that nations so intensely theological, have 
been the most intellectual, and therefore the most progressive ? + 

Our author attaches great importance to literature as an ele- 
ment of progress, but it must be a literature hostile to the theolo- 
gical spirit, and in more or less alliance with the aims of positiv- 
ism. But all that is really original, or wholesome, or cleanly, in 





* What a remarkable difference there was between the Massachusetts Colony, 
founded by the Puritan clergy and people, and Carolina, settled under the auspices 
of the English nobility, and its fundamental laws, framed by Shaftsbury, the most 
sagacious statesman, and Locke, the most famous philosopher of England! 

+ His theory is, that morals are stationary, and intellect is progressive; and 
therefore intellect is the parent of modern progress and civilization. The princi- 
ples of morals are no doubt stationary, but their applications are not so. They are 
stationary like mathematics, but who can estimate the boundless developments 
of mathematics in astronomical and physical science? Why have India and 
China remained stationary for three thousand years? They have had a won- 
derfully high intellectual culture during those ages. Is it not from their miserably 
low moral positions as idolatrous nations? Why has Europe, with a higher moral- 
ity, been progressive? And why have the Roman Catholic nations been so far out- 
stripped by the Protestant, in prosperity, intellect and enterprise, but from the 
difference in their moral training?) Mr. Buckle maintains the soundness of his 
theory from the fact, that war has become Jess frequent in modern times, from the 
spread of knowledge, and not from moral considerations which must have existed 
for hundreds of years. But war-has not become less common in modern ages, and, 
strange to say! it is the most enlightened nations, such as England, America and 
Prussia, that are the most warlike. He affirms, besides, that religious persecution 
has ceased in modern times on account of their superior enlightenment, and not from 
moral causes, inasmuch as the best of men have been persecutors. But he must 
know that the best defences of toleration have come, if not from theologians, at 
least from men with the theological spirit; and, as has been well-pointed out, the 
worst persecutions that were ever aimed at the existence of Christianity belonged 
to the most enlightened period of Roman civilization, 
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our modern literature is tinged more or less with the theological 
spirit. Take, for example, the moral teachings of Thomas Car- 
lyle—who is, unquestionably, one of the representative men of 
modern literature—and whose writings, on all kinds of questions, 
are very fascinating, and as some people think, very profound and 
original, Let us quietly ask, whence this moral teaching? It may 
be very original to say that to be is better than to seem, that there 
is an inner light of conscience teaching right and wrong, that there 
is work appointed to every man, which he will neglect at his peril, 
that it is good to reverence work, that many evils exist in the world. 
that many shams are popular, and that if we could find out the 
ablest man among us, some grand aristocrat, say, with rythmie drilt, 
and give him due authority, these would be remedied. But surely 
these are not new doctrines. They are just the moral principles 
—hbating that aristocratic drill-sergeant—of the old forsaken Cal- 
vinism which Mr. Carlyle imbibed at the Secession Church of 
Ecclefechan. The ethical part of our more refined literature— 
even that which is hostile to evangelical Christianity—is a mere 
plagiarism from it. Whence has modern literature acquired its 
subjectiveness, as well as its earnest and generous purpose 4 
Subjective writing, or that form of literature that gives promi- 
nence to the personal life, has been borrowed from the Puritans, 
from the classical age of experimental as well as dogmatic theo- 
logy. Till a comparatively recent period, literary men devoted 
themselves to the world of sense, picturing the various objects 
that constitute the scenery of existence, and tracing the patlis 
which wind among them in the shifting light of an uncertain 
destiny. But the higher forms of literary work, of which we 
have many modern instances, owe their charm to their subjec- 
tiveness, the authors laying their scenes, not so much in the ex- 
ternal sphere of human experience, as within the soul itself; pic- 
turing the soul and its sorrows, its ecstacies, and its longings for 
rest. This is Puritan. Thomas DeQuincey is the best example 
of this kind of writing. Circumstances, not outward, but in 
their inward reproduction, the lightning that scathes the brain 
and shatters the heart, the hurricane and strife within the soul, 
the vision opened to heights that tower in the firmament, or to 
abysmal depths that are cleft below us, the intimate and insepa- 
rable alliance between the intensities of human affection and the 
vast issues of eternity—these are the passion of his literature, and 
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they come, in their spirit and intensity, from the classics of Puri- 
tan devotion, and remind one of the thoroughness of Puritan 
self-scrutiny, with this special difference, however, that the latter 
is not weakened by that intense, obtrusive, diseased self-con- 
sciousness which has become too much the fashion in the world 
of letters. 

Shall we speak of Calvinism in its social triumphs and moral 
reforms? It has always concentrated in itself an unbounded 
energy of wholesome change. Judged even by the standard of 
that gross materialism, which looks at everything in the point of 
view of its immediate utility and results, it holds a vital place 
uunong the forces of society. While men like Carlyle, and the 
weekly organs of polite literature, array themselves against all 
the humanity of our era, hopeless of the future, picturing the 
diseased realism of modern life, with the interest of an artist or 
a Chesterfieldian voue, and not with the earnest purpose of a re- 
former—either loud in the glorification of force, or in a spirit of 
miserable dilettantism, discoursing concerning Philistinism, vul- 
garity, and the dissidence of Dissent, as the three great evils of 
an age of culture—the theological spirit is quietly and inces- 
santly at work in every department of reform, leading the way 
in every movement that can humanize society or relieve the pres- 
sure of human suffering. It is the boast of Bancroft, that the 
New England Puritans were far ahead of the English in criminal 
reforms ; they had a most humane criminal code, they never 
hanged for theft. The charitable system established by John 
Knox over the length and breadth of Scotland, making each con- 
gregation the guardian of its own poor, was one of the wisest 
economies, for it repressed all attempts at professional mendi- 
eaney, and had much to do in nourishing that high self-respect 
which makes the Scotch beggar so rare a curiosity. It is need- 
less to speak of the missionary heroism of Calvinism. The 
triumphs of self-sacrifice are not certainly to be found among 
rationalist divines or positivist philosophers. Even Lecky, in 
summing up the triumphs of rationalism, makes the honest ad- 
mission that it is as much an enemy to devotedness and self-sacri- 
fice as it is to ignorance and error. 


In coneluding this review of Mr. Buckle’s examination of 

Seoteh Christianity and the Seotch intellect, we cannot but express 
. 9 

our surprise that he should have discovered only a single admira- 
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ble quality in the people, namely, their devotion to civil liberty 
and national independence. Yet, this implies a very great deal 
—an intense individualism, unshaken self-reliance, abounding 
energy, and passionateness of conviction. These are still the 
traits of Scotchmen. Their spirit is, no doubt, less fierce: it runs 
in other channels, but it flows on as deep and strong as in the old 
battle-cries for liberty and independence. There are some na- 
tures so thin and feeble that there is no anchorage in them for 
strong convictions; but it is the testimony of a High Church 
enemy that, in no other country in the world but Scotland is there 
a greater amount of active conviction on the subject of religion. 
We resent the accusation of national superstitiousness as a libel. 
Mr. Buckle knows that there was no deference to ancient super- 
stitions at the Scottish Reformation ; the thoroughness of the 
work was checked by no concrete and historical sympathies as 
happened unfortunately in England ; ten centuries of prescrip- 
tion were nothing to the reformers against one text of Scripture ; 
they could not keep themselves conveniently in the dark like their 
southern brethren, or “let logical contradictions dwell together 
in harmony.” They resolved that, at least in Scotland, there 
should be no tolerabiles ineptiw, no Romish principles left to be- 
come the seeds of Laudean revivals; and so it was never to be, 
that several hundreds of her clergy and nobility should go over to 

rome, or that, amidst the utter godlessness of the time, she should 
be torn asunder by idiotic controversies about the kind of spir- 
itual millinery a priest should wear in celebrating the holy eucha- 
rist, or in mumbling out the gospel in a medieval monotone. It 
was never to be that her preachers, after the choral pantomime, 
should try to edify the people by a few sorry sentences concern- 
ing priestly power, the sanctification of baptismal water, the 
merits of St. Chad, patristic scraps, and apocryphal quotations. 
The Scotch have always been superior to superstitions of this de- 
grading order: but if Mr. Buckle means to call believing in a 
Providence superstitions, then undoubtedly they are preéminently 
so. Dut it is the superstition of strength, not weakness; it is the 
superstition that feels the pressure of great eternal laws, that 
cherishes the supernatural element in all the life of man, No 
more than the religions of other nations, can the Scotch tolerate 
the restrictions of materialism, for it is a foe to their whole na- 
ture, to their intellect no less than to their sensibilities, to their 
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religious instincts, as well as their sensuous faculties, and, com- 
pelled as they are by the acceptance of Christianity as a revealed 
message of mercy and love to man, to acknowledge the near con- 
nection of all their interests with the evolving issues of the uni- 
verse, they cannet escape the deep and hearttelt conviction that 
eternity is ever pressing on the minutest incidents of their history. 
These were the men, and this was the manner of their supersti- 
tion. Mr. Buckle has not, so far as we can remember, charged 
them with hypocrisy. Tle knows too well—what cavalier histo- 
rians and royalist poets always forget in slandering the Puritans 
—that irresolution is and must be the characteristic of all who 
hold a double character, and that the Covenanters as well as the 
Puritans were, as a body, far too decided in their principles and 
policy to merit this stale and odious accusation.* LHe is quite 
certain, however, that they were very sour, and austere, and 
fanatical, just as their descendants still are, as well as the ene- 
mies of human happiness and averse to innocent amusements. 
Certainly obloquy and persecution are apt to sour the very 
sweetest natures, but exactly the same charge was brought against 
the Calvinists of France, simply because they refused to mingle in 
the gaicties and festivitics of their neighbors, and rebuked the 
indolence and poverty of the Roman Catholics by their industry 
and success in trade. Our author is particularly incensed at the 
ecclesiastical tone of Scotch society, and the extreme illiberality 
of sentiment that prevails upon all religious and ecclesiastical 
questions. Now though we are perfectly at one with Mr. Buckle 
in believing that liberality of spirit, exhibited in a practical form, 
is one of the best and truest attributes of civilized life, we are per- 
fectly convinced that, judged by a practical standard, the Scotch 
are more liberal than the English. For example, the English 
Church wnchurches the Scotch; the Scotch recognize the church- 
standing of the English, The English universities have always 
been kept as ecclesiastical preserves, or governed as mere ap- 
pendages of the English Church, and on the most narrow and 








* Even infidels, who regard hypocrisy as the worst of all offenses, are not always 
models of consistency upon this head. Thomas Jefferson, President of the United 
States, had the hardihood actually to propose a resolution in Congress appointing a 
day of national prayer, fasting and humiliation. , 


+ This is a pure libel. They were enemies to sinful amusements, but they prac- 
ticed all manly sports from childhood. Professors in universities as well as stu- 
dents joined in them, and ministers were present at them. 
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bigoted principles; so that though dissenters may gain a few of 
its prizes, no dissenter can be allowed to fill one of its chairs. 
On the other hand, there is no such connection in Scotland be- 
tween the universities and the Church, and there is no such ex- 
clusion of dissenters from the professorial chairs. Some people 
think, however, that Scotch theology is far too rigid and unac- 
commodating, and that it would be a real advantage to the reli- 
gion of the country, to have it weakened and desolated by that 
philosophical pestilence which rages so furiously in the bosom of 
English Christianity. We have no sympathy with a religious 
liberalism of this order, and yet no real friend of that massive 
structure of British theology which was “reared two centuries 
ago by the piety and genius of the Westminster divines,” will 
object to see an ethically disciplined, metaphysical spirit, opera- 
ting according to the canons of a well-applied logic, under the 
increasing light of Biblical science, working towards the fuller 
development and elucidation of a richly intellectual and pro- 
foundly scriptural theology. But sure we are that the Scotch 
mind will never yield to that miserable cowardice of unbelieving, 
so boldly insinuated by Mr. Buckle, that the more man advances 
in intellectual, moral and social culture, the more will God turn 
away his face from him. This is the miserable doctrine of that 
scepticism which has been well named the suicide of the soul, 
and whose warmest dreams and moral aspirations, if such can be 
at all imagined, will never secure its disciples from the most terri- 
ble attacks of hopelessness and despair. 








XXII—THE TALMUD.* 


BY B. HARRIS COWPER. 


SrvERAL methods are open to any one who sits down to write 
about the Talmud, and whichever he adopts he is secure against 
much adverse criticism, because very few can form an independ- 
ent opinion upon his work. He may write the Talmud up, and 
if he has a warm imagination, a fluent pen, and some partiality, 
he can make it appear that the book abounds in all the graces of 
literary composition, in all the beauties of history and anecdote, 
allegory and parable, in the highest moral teaching, and the most 
skillful exegesis, ete., ete. He may write the Talmud down, and 
for this nothing more will be needful than a determined prefer- 
ence for its vulgarities and indecencies, its profanities and immo- 
ralities, its monstrous fables and lies, its perversion of Biblical 
teaching, its evasion of plain obligation, its unscientific form, 
spirit, and entire conception, its puerilities and its anilities, etc., 
ete. He may write the Talmud both up and down, by an honest 
selection of its repulsive and attractive elements, by a truthful 
exhibition of its features,—“ nothing extenuate, nor aught set 
down in malice.” For ourselves we are inclined to think the 
latter will be the course determined on by any one who has looked 
sarefully into that most inconsistent, heterogeneous, and incon- 
gruous work, and feels that he must describe facts, whoever is 
pleased, whoever is offended, and whatever the picture may turn 
out. If light and darkness, truth and error, the beauteous and 
the ugly, the graceful and the grim, good and evil, alternately 
prevail in the Talmud, the candid reporter will say so. If as he 
reads he is led to fancy himself in the presence of the philosopher 
and the charlatan, the sage and harlequin, the historian and the 
fabulist, the divine and the impious, he will say so. If he finds 
much that is valuable to studious and thoughtful men, and much 
that is simply either worthless or vile, he will say so. If he ascer- 
tains that it is a Babel in ruins, with precious relics imbedded in 





* From the Journal of Sacred Literature, January, 1868. 
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heaps of rubbish and dirt, he will publish the fact. If he finds 
what illustrates the Old and New Testament, and at the same 
time what looks like a burlesque, he will declare it. Whatever 
else is uncertain, we think, however, this is certain,—that the 
Talmud is a very extraordinary work, and that, taken as a whole, 
it is without a parallel. This conclusion, will, we hope, at least 
be justified by the facts and illustrations which we have been at 
some pains to collect for the information of those who are anxious 
to know more about the Talmud. 

It is an ancient saying that a great book is a great evil; but 


D> 


although the Talmud is a great book, it ought to be a good one, 
if only a tithe of the praise which has been lavished on it be de- 
served. The Jews, as is well known, hold it in very high honor, 
and there are current among them many extraordinary opinions 
about it. The date of its compilation is pretty well ascertained, 
but there is some difference of opinion as to its origin, A popu- 
lar idea is, that the Talmud is to all intents and purposes an oral 
law originally given to Moses, taught by him to the elders, and 
handed down through successive generations until it was finally 
committed to writing, with various commentaries and observa- 
tions added by the Fathers or Rabbis of the Jews. This view of 
the case, which is that of Maimonides, is thus stated by a modern 
English Jew: ‘All the commandments that were given to 
Moses on Mount Sinai were given to him with their proper ex- 
planations: for it is said, ‘ And I will give unto thee the tables of 
stone, and the law, and the commandments.’” (Exod. xxiv, 12). 
By the word Zorah, i. e., the law, is meant the written law, and 
by the word L/ammitzvah, i. e., the commandment, is meant the 
proper interpretation thereof, and we are commanded to keep the 
law according to the interpretation thereof, which interpretation 
is the oral law. The whole of what is called the written law, 
i. e., the Pentatench, which is the text, was written by Moses him- 
self before his death; the number of copies which he wrote was 
thirteen ; he gave one to each tribe, and one copy he put into the 
ark to remain there continually, according to the commandment 
in Deut. xxxi, 26: “ Take this book of the law, and put it in the 
side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God, that it may 
be there for a witness against thee.” But the interpretation of 
the law he did not commit to writing, but gave it in charge to 
the elders and Joshua, and the rest of Israel, as it is said, “ All 
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the words that I shall command you, that shall ye take heed to 
do;” and for that reason it is called the oral law. The said oral 
law was what Moses continually taught in his Sanhedrim to the 
elders and the rest of the people, the manner of which was as 
follows : 

“ As soon as Moses was returned to his tent from receiving the 
Word of God, he called Aaron thither unto him, and first deliv- 
ered unto him the text which was to be the written law, and 
after that the interpretation thereof, which was the oral law, in 
the same order as he received both from God in the mount. Then 
Aaron arising and seating himself at the right hand of Moses, 
Eleazer and Ithamar, his sons, went in the next, and being taught 
both these laws, at the feet of the prophet, in the same manner as 
Aaron had been, they also arose and seated themselves, the one 
on the left hand of Moses, and the other on the right hand of 
Aaron. And then the seventy elders, who constituted the San- 
hedrim or great senate of the nation, went in, and being taught 
both these laws in the same manner, seated themselves also in 
the tent. And then entered all such of the people as were desir- 
ous of knowing the Word of God, and were taught it in the same 
manner. After this, Moses withdrawing, Aaron repeated the 
whole of both laws, as he had it from him, and also withdrew. 
And then Eleazar and Ithamar repeated the same, and likewise 
withdrew. And then the seventy elders made the same repeti- 
tion to all the people present, so that each of them having heard 
both these laws repeated to them four times, they all had it 
thereby firmly fixed in their memories. The text was put in 
writing, as above mentioned, but the interpretation thereof was 
to be delivered down only by word of mouth to the succeeding 
generations, and towards the latter end of the fortieth year from 
their going forth out of the land of Egypt in the beginning of the 
eleventh month, Moses, calling all the people of Israel together, 
acquainted them of the approaching time of his death, and there- 
fore desired that if any of them had forgotten aught of what he 
had delivered to them, they should without delay repair to him, and 
he would repeat to them anew what had slipped their memories, 
and farther explained to them every difficulty and doubt which 
might arise in their minds concerning what he had told them of 
the law of God; and hereon, they applying to him, all the re- 
maining time of his life, that is from the beginning of the said 
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eleventh month till the sixth day of the twelfth month, that inter- 
val was employed in instructing them anew in the text, which is 
valled the written law, and in the interpretation of it, which is 
valled the oral law, and having on the said sixth day delivered to 
them the copies of the written iaw, as aforementioned, he on the 
seventh day went up into Mount Nebo, and there died. After 
his death, Joshua, his successor, taught the said oral law in his 
Sanhedrim, and delivered it to the elders who succeeded him, as 
will be hereafter shown at large.” * 

This rather lengthy extract is but the beginning of the very 
precise and detailed account of the transmission of the Jewish 
oral law from its first recipients through a long succession of per- 
sons divinely appointed to be links in what is called the chain of 
receivers.” There is some dispute as to the order in which this 
catena patrum is to be constructed, but that is a matter of no 
vital importance. When Ezekiel is reached we are tuld that the 
great synagogue of one hundred and twenty persons was consti- 
tuted the depositary of the precious treasure, which remained 
intact through all changes until Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh, or 
the Saint, compiled the Mishna, about two hundred years after 
Christ. 

In the interval between Ezekiel and Judah, several eminent 
Rabbis are recorded, one of them being Simon the Just, who was 


PD 


high priest when Alexander the Great marched upon Jerusalem. 
The Talmud of Jerusalem—we will explain this further on—says 
“ That all the time of Simon the Just, the scape-goat had scarce 
come to the middle of the precipice of the mountain from which 
he was cast down, but he was broken in pieces;. but when Simon 
the Just was dead, he fled away alive into the desert, and was 
eaten of the Saracens. While Simon the Just lived, the lot of 
the Lord in the day of expiation went forth always to the right 
hand ; but when he was dead, it went forth sometimes to the 
right hand and sometimes to the left. All the days of Simon the 
Just the little scarlet tongue looked always white, but when Simon 
the Just was dead, it looked sometimes white and sometimes 
red. All the days of Simon the Just the west light always burned 
brightly ; but Simon the Just being dead, it sometimes burned 
and sometimes went out. All the days of Simon the Just, the 
fire upon the altar burnt clear and bright, and after two pieces 
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of wood laid on in the morning, they laid on nothing else the 
whole day after; but when he was dead, the force of the fire lan- 
guished in such a manner that they were forced to supply it all 
the d: ry. All the days of Simon the Just, a blessing was sent 
upon the two loaves and the shew bread, so that a portion came 
to every priest, to the quantity of an olive at least, and there were 
some who did eat, and there were others to whom something 
remained after they had eaten their fill; but when Simon the 
Just was dead, that blessing was withdrawn, and so little came 
to each priest that those who were modest withdrew their hands, 
and those who were greedy still stretched them out.” (Lev, 
pp- 246-8) 

This Si the Just, however, must not be dated so far back 
as the tradition above named would place him, but only about 
one hundred and eighty years B.C. With him the supposed 
Great Synagogue ends, and the series of learned Rabbis begins. 
In what we may call an exhaustive article on the Talmud in 
Herzog’s Peal Eneyklopidie (vol. xv, p. 648), the writer, Pressel, 
gives a list of the principal Rabbis quoted i in the Talmud, assign- 
ing to them the dates arrived at by Dr. Jost. The list commen- 
ces with Simon the Just, who is followed by Antigonus of Socho ; 
Zadok ie Bocethus, Jose ben Joezer and Jose ben Johanan 
(B. C. 70, the first of the Pharisaic teachers proper), Joshua ben 
Peaohich, Nithai of Arbela, Simon ben Shetah, and Judah ben 
Tabai, Shemaiah and Abtalion (47 B. C.); Hillel and Menahem, 
and then Shammai (at about the birth of Christ). These are fol- 
lowed by others, who bring us down to A. D. 160, at which time 
we have a double series, one in Palestine, and one in Babylonia, 
ending with Pumbeditha, about A. D. 500. Thus the entire 
range extends over about six hundred and eighty years. 

The Talmud is divided into Mishna and Gemara ; the Mishna 
being the older of the two, and dating from near the close of the 
second century after Christ, when it was compiled by Rabbi 
Judah the Holy.* The Gemara is two-fold: that of Jerusalem 
was written late in the fourth century after Christ, and that of 
Babylon not completed till about A. D. 500. The Mishna, which 
forms the lesser portion, is a sort of a text which is accompanied 





* The notion that R, Judah did not write the Mishna, so far as he compiled it, is 
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by the Gemara as a kind of commentary. The whole is divided 
into six larger portions and many smaller sections, and there are 
appended to it certain separate tracts which may be regarded as 
supplementary. Many extracts have been made from this great 


compilation, and the entire Mishna has been translated into 
Latin; but the complete work has never been translated,—nor is 
it likely to be. 

The structure of the Talmud is thus compendiously described 
by Dr. Edersheim :—* Every separate traditional legal ordinance 
was termed a ‘halacha.’ The ‘ halachas’ or traditional ordinan- 
ces, in their scientific arrangement, constituted the Mishna, of 
which the Talmud or Gemara was the commentary, the explana- 
tion, illustration, and application.” * It must be remembered, 
however, that the Mishna rather ought to be made up of hala- 
chas than is made up of them, for they are mixed up with plenty 
of other matter. Nor must we fail to remind the reader that 
when Dr. Edersheim here calls the Gemara. alone the Talmud, he 
adopts a not uncommon and a not commendable Jewish custom. 

The character of the Talmud has been so differently estimated 
by different persons, that many are in doubt as to what they 
ought to think of it. Under the circumstances, it may be need- 
ful to say something upon this point, and we will introduce our 
observations by an extract in which a learned Jew, Mr. Bedar- 
ride, controverts the hostile opinions which some have formed. 
We do not give more of his remarks than is required to show the 
drift of them, but they may all be found in his J/istory of the 
Jews in France, ete.+ We thus begins: “ Any one would be 
embarrassed if he had to prove that the Talmud teaches any- 
thing but the practice of all virtues: although we find in the 
work an infinity of things which an enlightened man and the 
man of good sense cannot avow. But it must be remarked that 
the Talmud is a collection of the opinion of a multitude of Rab- 
bins, and in what country shall we find a multitude of men of 
whom some do not reason wrong? Christian theologians would 
not come off so well, if they were compared in this respect with 
the Rabbins. It might be asked in effect if the Fathers of the 
Church have always professed a great regard for morality, when 
they have spoken of heretics, if all is worthy of approval in the 
writings of the Escobars, the Sanchezes, and the Molinas ; and cer- 
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tainly if serious errors have fallen from some Rabbi, we should 
be disposed to pardon him. Happily if blamable opinions can 
be cited from the Talmud, they are redeemed by a mass of truths 
which justify it entirely in regard to morals; and it is to this 
mass that enlightened men ought to confine themselves, because 
it is not the abberrations of certain persons which can be consid- 
ered as the morality of a people. He who makes this reflection 
will be forced to admit that it is not virtues of which the Talmud 
proscribes the practice, and that the morality which is called 
evangelical is found complete in the sentiments avowed by the 
Rabbins a long while before the appearance of the Gospel. Thus, 
for example, people are in the habit of repeating that the Chris- 
tian religion has invented a new virtue—the love of our neighbor. 
This is an old error. The law of Moses and the Talmud teach 
that we ought to love our neighbor as ourselves: no distinction is 
made between the Jew and him that is not one.” After quot- 
ing texts from the Old Testament in support of this last state- 
ment, to which no objection will be made, the author proceeds to 
cite corresponding declarations from the Talmud. One of the 
examples he quotes is that famous one ascribed to Hillel, not sel- 
dom as preceding the great saying of Christ: ‘Therefore all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them, for this is the law and the prophets.” (Matt. vii, 
12), or as given more concisely by St. Luke: “ And as ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” The 
version given of Hillel’s dictum by M. Bedarride is this: “A 
pagan asked of Rabbi Hillel in what the Jewish religion con- 
sisted. Iillel answered, ‘Do not unto thy neighbor (ton sem- 
blable) what thon wouldest not one should do to thee. Behold, 
said he, ‘ the whole of religion ; the rest is but the consequence.’ ” 
Lightfoot, who follows his original more closely, renders the pas- 
sage thus: “ A certain Gentile went to Shammai and said, Make 
me a proselyte, that I may learn the whole law while I stand on 
one foot. Shammai thrust him away with a staff which was in 
his hand. He went to Hillel, and he made him a proselyte and 
said, Thou shalt not do to thy neighbor what is hateful to thy- 
self.” So far as the rabbinical precept is concerned, it is much 
more like a loose copy from the book of Tobit than a pattern for 
the words of Jesus: “Do that to no man which thou hatest,” 
(Tob.iv, 15); anyhow the apocryphal writer has a two-fold advan- 
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tage over the Talmndical one, for he is more ancient and more 
comprehensive. Hillel restricted his rule to one’s “ neighbor ;” 
but the writer of Tobit, like Christ, extended it to every man. 
The Mosaic law enjoined that the Jew should love his “ neigh- 
bor,” but it remained for the Gospel to give the wide and all- 
embracing explanation of that word. We do not wish to deny 
the existence of large and liberal principles in the Talmud, for 
they are there; but the misfortune is that along with them there 
are other and quite incongruous utterances. If we are asked in 
regard to the Talmud as an oral law of divine authority, or as a 
divinely authorized exposition of the Pentateuch and commentary 
upon it, we shall know what to say; we shall simply refuse to 
comply. But if we are merely to view it as an uncritical con- 
glomeration of maxims, sentiments, facts, fictions, waking dreams 
and wise utterances, we shall readily assent: for this is what it is. 
It is the sweepings of the intellectual threshing-floor of Judaism 
accumulated during some centuries, and consigned to the Tal- 
mudie garner without any effectual winnowing. It is the salvage 
of the great wreck of Judaism, first gathered into a great heap 
and then roughly sorted into lots. The heterogeneous mingling 
of the precious and the worthless, the beautiful and the grotesque, 
the alluring and the repulsive, is indescribable. It forcibly re- 
minds us of the vision of the ocean’s bed as Shakspeare makes the 
Duke of Clarence describe it : 
“ Methought I saw a thousand fearful wracks, 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon, 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Tnestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea; 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and in those holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit there were crept 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems 

That woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mocked the dead bones that lay scattered by.” 


Mishna and Gemara contain a certain amount of valuable ma- 
terial for the Christian student, but it costs a good deal to get it, 
owing to the gigantic pile of rubbish through which it is seat- 
tered. The Talmud must not for certain be compared either with 
the Old Testament or the New, nor be set up as a substitute for 
either; nor be proclaimed as the expositor and commentator of 
either. It gives explanations of Old Testament passages, but it 
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excels in the delightful art of explaining away; it gives proper 
glosses upon sundry texts, but it is very fond of making what is 
called “a guy” of them; it supplies us with parallels more or less 
real and formal to a number of things in the New Testament, but 
distant resemblances often turn out to be a mirage. 

The Talmud is very valuable as supplying illustrations of mat- 
ters which the New Testament withers with sarcasm, or crushes 
with invective. If you want, we would say to any inquisitive 
genius,—if you want to see the force of truth and the literal accu- 
racy of the hard sayings of Christ and Paul about the Jews, 
priests and people, scribes, lawyers, Pharisees, and so forth, read 
the Talmud. Should you be unable to read the copious and for- 
bidding original Hebrew, take the Latin, the Mishna, as trans- 
lated by Surenhusius, or if that is too much, consult the notes of 
Lightfoot upon the Gospels and other books of the New Testa- 
ment.* You will soon discover that there was a meaning in the 
words of Christ, and a reason for them: because we have no 
doubt that the Jews of his day were like those who compiled the 
Talmud. A few examples are worth a long array of fine words, 
so we will give a specimen. Christ says, “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart ;” the Talmud says, “ Come and see how far the purity 
of Israel extends; for not only is the clean prohibited to eat with 
the unclean, but the Pharisaeus seminifluius cum seminifluo ple- 
beio.” The absence of delicacy in the portion we copy in Latin 
is comparatively a trifle, for the indecencies of the Talmud are 
wonderful. It has been said in vindication of them that the book 
is legal in its character, and that laws and lawyers must speak 
plainly on all subjects. Be it so, but it is hard to believe that 
the trifling with delicate topics which shocks us, is worthy of the 
dignity either of the lawyer or the moralist, to say nothing of the 
divine. Ifthe following choice anecdote had been told of any of 
the founders or fathers of the Church, it would have been turned 
to advantage by our enemies: “Soliti sunt R. Gidal et R. Jocha- 
nan ad locum immersionis sedere ubi lavarentur feminse; cum- 
que a quibusdam monerentur de periculo lascivie ; Respondit 
R. Jochanan, ego sum ex semine Josephi in quem dominari non 
potuit malus affectus.” What earthly use can be made of a story 
like this? Even if Rabbi Jochanan told the truth, which is very 
doubtful, he and his friend Gidal set their disciples a most dan- 
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gerous example, an | yet one which they might be easily tempted 
to try to follow. Oddly enough the same section has been say- 
ing, “Intuens vel in mininum digitum feminse, est ac si intuere- 
ter in locum pudendum.” ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart,” says 
Clirist, but your Rabbis, Gidal and Jochanan, think a man may be 
pure in heart while he takes no care of his eyes. The best that 
we can say is, that the wondrous laxity of some portions of the 
Talmud is compensated by the stern rigidity of others. 

Christ says, * Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” The Talmud says, that he who 
smites a man on the cheek shall give him two hundred denarii, 
but if he smites him with the other hand, let him give him four 
hundred. The punishments recommended for other offenses are 
also often severe in the extreme, and not at all in the spirit of 
Christ. 

Christ condemned the wretched trifling and punctiliousness of 
the Jews, and not without reason. The Talmudists excelled in 
the art of hair-splitting, and their observations upon certain pe- 
culiarities of the Scripture text aud ritual are quite edifying. 
Here is one example: “The book of Deuteronomy came and 
prostrated itself before God, and said, O Lord of the universe, 
thou hast written in me thy law, but a testament which is weak 
in one point is weak in all. Behold Solomon attempts to extir- 
pate jod from me (viz., in Deut. xvii, 17: “ Neither shall he mul- 
tiply wives”). The holy and blessed God answered, Solomon 
and a thousand like him shall perish, but a letter shall not perish 
from thee. R. Tonna in the name of R. Achai said, The letter 
Jjod which God took away from the name of our mother Sarai, 
he gave the half of to Sarah, and half te Abraham. A tradition 
of Rabbi Hoshaia: The letter yod came and prostrated itself 
before God, and said, O eternal Lord, thou hast removed me from 
the name of that holy woman. The blessed God answered, 
Hitherto thou hast been in the name of the woman, and that at 
the end; henceforth thou shalt be in the name of a man, and 
that at the beginning. Hence that which is written,—And 
Moses called the name of Hoshea, Joshua.” Lightfoot, who cites 
this from the Jerusalem Gemarists, says the Babylonians thus 
record the removal of jod from the name of Sarai to that of 
Joshua: “The letter jod, saith God, which I removed from the 
name of Sarai, stood and cried to me many years, until Joshua 
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arose, to whose name I added it.” All this may be very amusing 
to ordinary readers, and it may contain abysses of wisdom for the 
sage who can fathom it, but in any case we are happy to think 
the style was not followed in the New Testament.* 

It has been said that the style of the Talmud can be compared 
with that of no other book. So far as the style is concerned this 
is hardly true, but it is allowed that no other book of so hetero- 
geneous a character has come down to us from antiquity. The 
redactors did not always estimate the value of the opinions and 
vases they cited; they strung together the opposite opinions of 
their “ lawyers,” and put down very apocryphal cases to illustrate 
points of problematical importance. Mr. Bedarride does them no 
injustice, if he awards them no honor, when he implicitly likens 
the Talmudists to Escobar, Sanchez, Molina, the tribe of petti- 
fogging and unprincipled ecasuists pilloried by Pascal in the Po- 
vineial Letters. The Jesuits lay down a sound principle, and 
then set to work to nullify or evade it. The moral theologian, a 
Dens or a Liguori, propounds a law; he asks whether this is 
absolute or conditional, under what circumstances it is binding, 
and in what way it can be set aside practically; violated in the 
spirit and observed in the letter. He tells us that A. says some- 
thing, that B. and C. are of the contrary opinion, that D. differs 
from the rest, and sums up by suggesting that this or that is 
probable. The mind is left in a fog, and the rule is mystified and 
made void. Something of the same sort happens with the Tal- 
mudists, who cite the most contradictory judgments, and then go 
on to something else, so that their reader is as wise as when he 
began, but a litthke more uncertain as to his duty. We are very 
glad to have their work to study in connection with the New 





* Those who cannot read the Talmud itself, may be comforted by the information 
that Christian scholars in the seventeenth century devoted immense labor to its ex- 
ploration, and although what they did is not in harmony with the modes of recent 
scientific study, they have put into Latin or German thousands of passages from the 
Talmud, and thousands of observations upon its form and spirit. Ewald says: “It 
is well known what immense Iabor was expended by Christian scholars during the 
seventeenth centary, upon the effort to understand the Talmud and everything con- 
nected with it. Jewish scholars also have lately done something more than merely 
to commit it to memory ; but if they would really understand and use it in a scien- 
tific manner, they must first of all lay aside the prejudices which cleave but too 
sadly to most of those even, who most plume themselves on their ability. Not yet 
have they comprehended the spirit of the Talmud, or even the manner of its origiz 
and composition.” 
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Testament, the simple precision of which on moral and practical 
questions, becomes all the more admirable when contrasted with 
the uncertainties and confusion of the Jewish mode. The uncer- 
tainties of this oral law might be proved by many examples. 
Thus, under certain circumstances, a sum called collybus has to 
be paid: “is bound to pay one collybus. But Rabbi Meir said 
two collybi. Mow much is a collybus? According to R. Meir, 
it is a silver obolus; according to the wise men it is the half of 
one.” J. Akiba lays down a rule for the payment of tithes of 
animals a little before the Passover, Pentecost, and the Feast of 
Tabernacles, which makes the time of payment variable ; but 
“TR. ben-Azai says the payments are to be made on February 
29th, May Ist, and July 29th; and Rabbis Eliezer and Simeon 
say the Ist of March, the 1st of May, and the 29th of August.” 
We naturally ask, which is to be followed ? 

Perhaps it would not be fair to lay much stress on the cere- 
monial and ritual elements of the Talmud, but as Christians we 
sannot help regarding some of the items as mere petty trifling. 
For instance, in the section Shekalim, from which we have just 
quoted, we are informed that “all the spittle which is found in 
Jerusalem is clean, except that of the High street. So R. Meir ; 
but R. Jose says what is found on other days of the year in the 
middle of the road is unclean, but what is found at the sides is 
clean, and at a feast (or time of festival), what is found in the 
middle of the road is clean, and what is found at the sides is un- 
clean, because few turn to the side.” Again, “ All the vessels 
which are found in Jerusalem in the way which goes down to the 
place of washing are unclean, but in the way which goes up 
from it they are clean; for their coming up is not like their 
going down. So R. Meir; but R. Jose says all of them are clean, 
except the basket, the spool, and the bone-crusher, which pertain 
to burials.” Again: “ According to R. Eliezer, what is detiled 
by a father of uncleanness (i. e., something in itself unclean), 
whether without or within, ought to be burnt without; but what 
is defiled by a son of uncleanness (i.e., something simply polluted), 
whether without or within, ought to be burnt within. But Rabbi 
Akiba says, where things are defiled they are to be burnt.”. It is 
no part of our business to reconcile these discordancies of judg- 
ment, which swarm in the Talmud; we only say they are there, 
and that they remind us much more forcibly of the Sanchez and 
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Molina school than of the Pauline and Evangelical. As for the 
wretched microscopic distinctions, they remind us of the many 
rebukes of such things contained in the New Testament.* 

3ut if we do not feel strongly attracted by the thousand and 
one examples of minute distinctions, the foree’of which is de- 
stroyed by contrariety of opinions, we shall not be edified by many 
of the curious remarks on Old Testament facts and persons. 
When Adam was created, he at first reached from one end of the 
world to the other, but after he fell into sin, God reduced his 
magnitude. During the one hundred and thirty years in which 
Adam was separated from Eve, he was the father of unclean 
spirits. In an elaborate article upon the Talmud in Kitto’s Bid- 
lical Cyclopedia (New Edition), Dr. 8. Davidson gives the follow- 
ing, which we quote because it relates to two persons mentioned 
in the Old Testament. ‘ Abba Saul said: When I was an inter- 
rer of the dead, I had once to pursue after a gazelle; I entered 
into the hollow of a hip-bone of adead man, and ran after it three 
miles, and yet I reached neither the gazelle nor the end of the 
hip-bone ; when I returned back, they told me this bone belonged 
to Og, the King of Bashan. Abba Saul said: Once upon a time 
when I had been interring the dead, a cave opened under me, and 
I found myself standing up to my nostrils in the socket of a dead 
man’s eye; when I returned, they told me it was the eye of Ab- 
salom. Perhaps thou wouldst say, Abba Saul was a short man : 
Abba Saul was the tallest in his generation.” 

The Mahommedans have appropriated some of the enormous 
stories of the Talmud, and have tried to improve upon their 
models. But where did the Jews find a precedent? If they had 
none, we must admire the power of their imagination, for it is 
not everybody who would suppose a man’s leg bone upwards of 
three miles in length, and so capacious that a person ran along 
the inside of it all the distance mentioned, and came back, and 
only then learned that it was a bone hehad been in. The ancient 
mythologists produced gigantic forms, which may be compared 
for magnitude with some of the lesser Jewish creations ; but they 
were usually consistent, and when not grotesque were almost 
sublime ; whereas these Jewish fables are magnified exaggera- 





* Enough of the puerile and petty distinctions of the Mishna to satisfy the appe- 
tite of an ordinary English reader, may be found in Wotton’s translation of the two 
Mishnic tracts, Shabbath and EZrubin. (8 vo., London, 1718). 
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tions of old wives’ fables, fit for the nursery, and without any 
colossal grandeur and poetic glory. We have copied one of Dr. 
Davidson’s specimens, and we will quote another, because some 
may fancy that t!e vast and the rational must, after all, be in 
harmony, and that so venerated a book must have proceeded from 
men who did not stumble upon scientific truths by accident, but 
were sober, plodding students. “Rabbah says: They that go down 
to the sea have told me that when a wave is going to overwhelm a 
ship, sparks of white light are seen on its head. But if we strike 
it with a staff on which are graved the words, ‘I am that I am, 
Jah, Lord of Hosts, amen, amen, Selah,’ it subsides. They that 
go down to the sea have told me that the distance between one 
wave and another is three hundred miles. It happened once that 
we were making a voyage, and we raised a wave until we saw the 
resting place of the least of all the stars. It was large enough to 
sow forty bushels of mustard seed, and if we had raised it more 
we should have been burned by the vapor of thestar. One wave 
raised its voice and called to its companion, ‘O, companion, hast 
thou left anything in the world that thou hast not overflowed ? 
Come and let us destroy it.’ It replied, ‘Come and see the power 
of thy Lord. I could not overpass the sand even a hair’s breadth, 
for it is written, Fear ye not me? saith the Lord; will ye not 
tremble at my presence, which have placed the sand for the limit 
of the sea, by a perpetual decree that it cannot pass.’” The 
moral here may be commended, but what of the fable? That 
reminds us of some charming passages which we have encount- 
ered among our readings in the literature of Hinduism and Budd- 
hism; nor is it at all beyond credibility that the precious or 
curious fragments of oriental philosophy which are embedded in 
the Talmud, rest side by side with metamorsphosed renderings of 
oriental mythography. Why not? We know very well that the 
rabbinical schools borrowed more than philosophical notions from 
countries and peoples further east than Judea—we know that Jew- 
ish theology was enriched in substance and in vocabulary from 
the same sources. It may be, then, that without adopting the 
huge creations of Buddhism, ete., the Talmudists took them as a 
sort of pattern to work by, a style of literary architecture to be 
applied to Jewish uses. Any one who doubts the reasonableness 
uf our supposition, has only to consult very accessible books on 
Buddhism and Brahminism to satisfy himself upon the subject. 
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Even Hurwitz (in his Hebrew Tales) has been tempted to refer to 
a Hindoo origin the story of the Bar Juchne, the wonderful bird 
which the great romancers, the Rabbins, have created and em- 
balmed in the Talmud, until it is eaten by Israel at the advent of 
the Messiah. Perhaps the most plausible apology we have seen 
for the huge exaggerations of the Rabbins, is that their lies are 
so immense they could never have expected or desired to have 
them believed. This is an excuse which we own we should have 
accepted, but for the fact that the narratives in question are 
mixed up with opinions as monstrous as themselves, suggesting 
more of the charlatan than the philosopher and divine. It would 
be mere insincerity on our part, under all the circumstances, to 
palliate the vagaries of the Talmudists ; and it would be impoli- 
tic, because that huge collection of wisdom and folly, truth and 
fiction, which makes up the Talmud, has been at once a model 
and astimulus, an excuse if not a law,to more recent Rabbis, who 
have vied with their forefathers in all the forms of grave and 
solemn trifling. 

From a moral and theological point of view, we observe three 
classes of precepts in the Talmud: those which simply repeat the 
Old Testament teaching; those which resemble somehow the 
New Testament teaching; and those which resemble neither. To 
the last item of this category we should refer such cold-blooded 
abominations as the following against heretics, from the Gemara 
of the Aboda Sarah: “ Minim, mosoroth, apostatizers and epi- 
cureans shall be put into a pit; and if there be in the pit a wi, 
to come up for him that is cast therein to save himself, thou shalt 
fill the pit with earth, and shall say, ‘I do it only that my cattle 
shall not fall into it!’ And if there be a stone which has covered 
the pit, thou shalt leave the stone, and say, ‘I leave it only be- 
cause I want to pasture my cattle here.’ Or, if there be a ladder 
in the pit, thou shalt take it out, and say, ‘1 want to take down 
my son from the roof.” According to the Gemara Sanhedrin, 
“Ruth Johanan said: ‘A Gentile who is engaged in studying 
the law is worthy of death.’” There is plenty more of this sort 
of thing in the Talmud; and those who want to know how all 
the Ten Commandments can be violated, and how the noblest 
precepts of Christianity can be contradicted, need not go beyond 
the Talmud. The filthiness of some of the doings and sayings 
of the Rabbis quoted in this strange compilation, we have already 
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alluded to. But we cannot wonder at it if the following is not 
an exceptional case: “It is said that Rabbi Eleazar, son of Dor- 
daia, did not pass a single harlot without sinning with her. Once 
he heard that there was a harlot in the town, near the sea, and 
that she took a bag of dinars for her wages; so he took a bag of 
money, and crossed seven rivers till he came to her,” ete. (Abo- 
dah Sarah). Here is another, who was eminent in a different 
department: “ They say that Rabbi Johanan, son of Norbai, did 
eat three hundred calves, and drank three hundred measures of 
wine, and ate forty soos of doves, for a lunch only.” (Gemare 
Pesachim). Admirable men of this character were, of course, 
the sort of people to whom Christ and the Apostles were indebted 
for much of their holy. wisdom, and to whom we should go if we 
are anxious to understand properly the New Testament and its 
teachings, 

Perhaps we shall be more successful if we go in search of Tal- 
mudical learning and science. There is not much zoology, we 
admit, in the New Testament, but what little there is is tolerably 
correct. If we take the early Fathers, we may say much the 
same, with the exception of the phoenix, which is no more pecu- 
liar to them than to the Greeks, Romans and Jews, all of whom 
had it. The race of Rabbins delighted in creating animals other- 
wise unknown in heaven above or earth below. Such was the 
wild cock, which will be mentioned again, whose feet rest upon 
the ground, and whose head touches heaven. Such was the ziZ, 
a bird of such magnitude, that when it spread out its wings the 
disc of the sun was clonal. ; such was the bar-juchne, one of 
whose eggs once fell down and ee sixty villages, and broke 
down three hundred cedars; such, too, was the bird which strode 
through the sea, where the water was so deep that a voice from 
heaven declared how an axe, which had fallen there seven years 
before, had not reached the bottom, and yet the water scarcely 

came up to the knees of the bird. In the time of Moses there 
was the tachash, a creature which had one horn on its forehead, 
and was presented to Moses, who made the tabernacle of it. 
Rabbi Akiba tells of a frog, which was so prolific that it filled 
all Egypt; and another says: “Isaw a frog which was as big as 
the village of Hagaronia ; and how large was Hagaronia? A 
town of sixty houses. And there came a ‘dragon which swallowed 
the frog; and there came a crow which sv alle ed the dragon, 
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and flew away, and sat on a tree. Behold how great the 
strength of that tree! Rabbi Papa,son of Samuel, said, If I had 
not seen I would not have believed.” This is in the section Baba 
Bathra; but we suppose the son of Samuel scarcely expects us 
to swallow it. Another Rabbi saw a kid of one day old which 
was as large as Mount Tabor; “ and how far does Mount Tabor 
extend? he asks. ‘ Four parasangs ” is the audacious reply. 
This short excursion in the domain of natural history will be 
sufficient to show how far the Talmudists excelled in it. But if 
it be not sufficient, let the reader suspend his judgment until he 
has received from us a fuller account of some of the particulars, 
with additional examples. We have strung these together here 
for a definite purpose, and that is to show what sort of notions 
got into the heads of those venerable Rabbis, whose work, as a 
whole, though unread by ordinary Jews, is regarded by them as 
something divine. Their successors have not failed to represent 
the Talmudists as worthy of all credit and honor, and the Talmud 
as equally necessary with the Old Testament. It may be neces- 
sary to modern Judaism, but Christians may possibly dispense 
with it. That the Talmud is as necessary as the Bible is stated 
in various ways. The Bible is like water, the Mishna like wine, 
and the six sedarim (Gemara) like sweet wine—none of which 
can the world be without. The law is like salt, the Mishna like 
pepper, and the Gemara like sweet wine, none of which can the 
world be without. The man who goes from the Halachah to the 
sible profits no further. If a man opposes the Rabbins, it is as 
if he contradicted God; and if he murmurs at them, it is as if 
he murmured against God. He who transgresses the words of 
the scribes is worthy of death. THe who teaches a Halachah be- 
fore his Rabbin is worthy of death. He who calls his Rabbi by 
name is an Epicurean, and has no portion in the world to come! 
It is well to honor our teachers, but if they teach with the 
Talmud, what shall we do? Now the Talmud says there are 
three over whom the evil principle has not prevailed, Abraham 
Tsaac and Jacob ; and again, every man who says the sons of Eli 
sinned is in error; and again, every man who says Reuben sinned 
is in error (in reference to the transaction recorded Gen. xxxv, 22); 
and again, every one who says the sons of Samuel sinned is in 
error (in reference to I Samuel, viii, 3); and the same is said of 
those who say David sinned in regard to Bathsheba, or Solomon 
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in practicing idolatry. Again, that the “Queen of Sheba” was 
not a woman, but a kingdom; that God takes counsel with the 
angels; that a man’s star makes him wise and rich ; that usury is 
allowable, though forbidden by the law; that at Purim a man 
must drink till he does not know the difference between “ cursed 
be Haman” and “ blessed be Mordecai ;” that a man may pass 
all his children through the fire to Moloch; that a man who 
praises God too much will be excluded from the world; and that 
a man must not take counsel of the devil on a Sabbath day, but 
may on a week day. 

The admirable veracity which renders the Talmudists so trust- 
worthy in what concerns either the New Testament or the Old, 
is very well exemplitied in what they say of the Shamir, which 
they fancied or fabled to have been.a worm, by the aid of which 
Moses fitted and polished the gems of the Ephod and the two 
tables of the law, and Solomon the stones of the temple. <Al- 
though no bigger than a barley-corn, the shamir was so strong 
that, by its touch, it could make mountains start frem their 
places, and easily split and shape the hardest stones. In the 
Pirke Aboth, God is said to have created ten things on the eve of 
the first Sabbath, and this worm was one of them. Not much 
is recorded of the manner in which Moses made the acquaintance 
of this wonderful being ; but there are sundry stories of the way 
in which Solomon found it out. One of these is in the tract Git- 
tin, and a pretty tale it is, showing how very familiar Solomon 
must have been with devils and devilesses. Eisenmenger quotes 
this elegant specimen of Rabbinism. The sum of it is this: 
Solomon asked the Rabbins how he should make the temple with- 
out the use of iron. They referred him to the worm shamir, 
which Moses employed. How could he find it? They said he 
must bring a devil and deviless, and tie them together, for per- 
haps they know, and will tell. So he brought the devil and 
deviless, and tied them together, and they said they did not know, 
but perhaps Asmodeus, king of the devils, knew. But where 
was he? They told him he was in a certain mountain, and had 
dug a hole, and filled it with water, and covered it with a stone, 
and sealed it with his ring, and went every day up into the 
firmament and learned in the school of the firmament, and came 
down to earth and learned in the school of earth; and that he 
came and examined his seal, and opened the pit and drank, and 
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covered and resealed it, and went away. So he (Solomon) sent 
Benaiah, son of Jehoiada, and gave him a chain that was in- 
scribed with the Name (the Shem Hammphorash), and a ring, 
upon which was also inscribed the Name, and a little wool and 
wine. So Benaiah went and dug a pit under that of the devil, 
and let the water run off, and stopped the hole with the wool. 
Then he dug a pit above that of Asmodeus, and poured into it 
the wine, and covered it, and climbed upand sat ina tree. Now 
when the devil came and inspected his seal, and opened it and 
found the wine, he said: It is written, Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging, and every one that is deceived thereby is not wise. 
And it is written, Whoredom and wine and new wine take away 
the heart. And he drank not. But when he became very thirsty, 
he could not restrain, and drank and was drunk, and lay down 
and went to sleep. Hereupon Benaiah came down and put the 
chain on him, and fastened it. When he woke, and would have 
broken off his fetters, Benaiah said: The name of thy Lord is 
upon thee; the name of thy Lord is upon thee. After this, the 
two set out. Asmodeus comes to a date tree, which he throws 
down; then to a house, which he overturns; then to a widow’s 
cottage, and would have thrown it down, but she came out and 
entreated him; and as he went to cross over to the other side, he 
broke a bone, and said: So it is written, a soft tongue breaketh a 
bone (Prov. xxv, 15). When they had come to the palace, he was 
not brought before Solomon for three days. On the first day the 
devil said, Why does not the king let me come before him? They 
said he had been drinking too much. Then took he a brick, and 
set it upon another; and they went to Solomon, and told him 
him what the devilhad done; and he said, this is what he means, 
go and give him more drink. On the second day he said again, 
Why does not the king let him come before him? They said, He 
has eaten too much. Then took he the brick off the other, and 
placed it on the ground. So they went to Solomon and told him 
this; and he said, What he means is, give him little to eat. On 
the third day Asmodeus came before the king, and took a measure 
and meted out four cubits, and then threw it away, and said to 
him, When thou diest thou wilt have but four cubits in the world. 
Now thou hast subdued all the world, and art still unsatisfied till 
thou hast conquered ine also, and put me below thee. Solomon 
replied, I want nothing of thee; I want to build the temple, and 
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for this I need the shamir. Then he answered, He is not mine, 
but belongs to the chief of the sea, and he gives it only to the 
tarnegola (cock, or wild cock), which is faithful to him, because 
of the egg which he had pledged to him. And what does he with 
it? He takes it up the mountains, where nobody can dwell, and 
keeps it on the mountain rock, and splits the mountain, and takes 
it away. Then he takes seed and throws there, and there is pre- 
pared a place to dwell in, and hence is he called a mountain ar- 
titicer. When they had found the nest of the tarnegola, contain- 
ing young ones, they covered the nest with glass. When the 
parent bird came, and could not get to its young, he went and 
fetched the shamir, and put it on the glass; but Benaiah shouted 
of a sudden so loud that the bird dropped the shamir, which 
Benaiah took up, and the bird went and hanged itself. 

The tarnegola is usually the domestic cock, but the Rabbins 
have shown their scientific tendencies by turning it into an im- 
possible monster. We have had it in league with the devil; and 
we find the Targumists thus making God speak in Psalm i, 2: 
“ Known before me are all the birds of the mountains which fly 
in the air of heaven; and the cock, whose feet stand upon earth, 
and whose head reaches into heaven, sings before me.” Buxtorf 
quotes the second Targum of Esther as saying: “ Not on the fifth 
day, because upon it were created leviathan and tarnegola, which 
were prepared for the synagogue of Israel for dinner at that great 
day ” (the day of Messiah). Buxtorf notices that in Baba Bathra 
the great bird, which has its feet on earth and its head in heaven, 
is not called the tarnegola. We are often reminded of the use 
made of these fables by the Mohammedans, as when Mohammed 
on his night journey sees the angel of cocks, as a cock, and sce 
large that his feet stood on the first heaven, and his head reached 
the second heaven, a distance of a five hundred days’ journey. 
This is the cock which crows when God sings a hymn of a morn- 
ing. In suggesting that God sings hymns again, the Mussulman 
reminds us of the Talmudists, who make Him pray.* 

Of Solomon’s other dealings with Asmodeus, we can only say 
that the story of them is a mixture of profanity and absurdity 
For example, when Solomon frees the devil of his chain, and 
gives him his ring, the devil throws him four hundred miles away, 
and he becomes a wandering beggar, ete. 





*In reference to a portion of Jost’s Geschichte des Judenthums, Ewald says: 
“Genuine Rabbinism has the greatest resemblance, on the one side, to Popery, and 
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We have shown that the Talmud teaches folly as well as sin; 
but if any one doubts the latter, let him read this: “ Rabbi Dea 
says when the evil nature of a man prevails over him, let him go 
to a place where he is not known, and put on black garments, and 
do as his heart desires, and not profane the name of God openly.” 
Moreover, a man is allowed to commit all the sins forbidden in 
the law, if he can preserve his life by such means. 

To folly and profanity lies must be added, or, at any rate, fic- 
tions. Some of these we have given. There are many more: 
one that the body of Adam was made of dust from Babylon, his 
head from the land of Israel, and his limbs from the rest of the 
world; he had two faces; his stature reached from earth to 
heaven before he sinned, after which God shortened him; he 
could see from one end of the world to the other ; he would have 
eaten hay with his ass, ete. Og, king of Bashan, and the uni- 
corn, outlived the deluge. No wonder, if Og and the unicorn 
were of the huge dimensions assigned to them. It is related 
of Og that he wanted to throw a stone at the Israelites, and find- 
ing that their camp extended some ten or twelve miles, he 
went and pulled up a mountain of the same extent, and put it 
on his head, but God let some ants come on it, and they bored 
a hole in it, and it fell over his head on to his neck, and when 
he went to lift it off, his teeth grew out suddenly on both sides, 
and he could not get it off. Moses, who was ten cubits high, 
took an axe ten cubits long, and sprang up ten cubits into the air, 
and smote Og on the ankle, and felled him to the ground dead. 
A story almost word for word the same is in the Targum of 
Palestine. (End of Numb, xxi). 

Rabbi Johanan, one of the worst liars inthe Talmud, says God 
told Noah to take precious stones and pearls into the ark, to give 
him light like noonday. Another says, “ We once went into the 
wilderness, and saw geese whose feathers fell off for fatness, and 
streams of fat were running from them; and we said to them, 
Have we any part in you in the world to come? Some lifted up 
their wings, and others their foot. While I was engaged with 
them, Rabbi Eliezer came to me and said, Israel must give an 
account because of them (i.e., for causing Messiah to tarry so 





on the other to Islamism, And though Jost thinks that the best part of Islamism is 
drawn from Rabbinism, he is almost entirely mistaken in the s-nse in which he un- 
derstaudsit, while he is but too correct in respect to the internal resemblance itself.” 
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long, that the geese are afflicted by their fat).” It was the same 
gentleman who saw the frog as large as a village, and the serpent 
and crow and tree, already mentioned. The tree was, perhaps, 
the cedar which fell down, and was so large that sixteen wagons 
drove abreast along it. It was the same veracious Rabbin who 
saw the fish which threw down sixty villages when the sea cast it 
ashore, which sixty other villages ate of, which sixty other vil- 
lages salted part of, from which the fat of one eye filled three 
hundred barrels, and at the end of twelve months they saw the 
people collecting its bones, to build again with them the towns 
which had been thrown down. The same old sailor saw another 
fish, upon the back of which the sand had accumulated, and 
rushes had grown. “We thought it was the dry land, he says, 
and landed and cooked provisions, and sat down on it; but when 
it felt the fire it dived down,” and if his ship had not been at 
hand the narrator would have been drowned, and the world would 
have been deprived of the benefit of his peculiar talent. How- 
ever, he survived, and at another time sailed for two days and two 
nights between the fins of a fish, which swam in one direction as 
the ship went in another. Resolved not to be outdone, Rabbi 
Johanan tells how he was once inw ship and saw a fish which 
lifted its head above the water, and its two eyes were like two 
moons, and it spouted water out of its nostrils like the two streams 
of Sura. This reminded Saphra of a fish which he saw, which 
stretched out its head above the water, and had horns, upon which 
was written, I am the smallest creature in the sea, and’am three 
hundred Jeagues in length, and go in the throat of leviathan. 
Rabbi Ashi, who had identified the last fish but one as a Gil- 
dena, whatever that is, says this is a sea goat, which searches 
about and has horns. 

The idea of a fish three hundred leagues in length sailing down 
the gullet of leviathan, is not extravagant, and the venerable 
tather who, by this conception, a little exceeded his holy brethren, 
is the sort of man to teach Christians the meaning of the New 
Testament! We should have been much better pleased with 
Rabbi Ashi if, instead of standing godfather to the lie, he had 
told us its true character. But the leviathan? Modesty forbids 
us to repeat what is said of it, save that God has put to death the 
female leviathan, and salted it, to feed the just in the world to 
come. We say the same of Behemoth, the female of which is 
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also preserved for the great feast at the end of time. Then there 
is the wonderful lion, which Cxesar wanted to see. At the sum- 
mons of a Rabbi, the lion set out, but when four hundred leagues 
away, roared so loud that, among other calamities, the walls of 
Rome fell down. When three hundred leagues distant he roared 
again, and people’s teeth fell out, and Ceesar himself tumbled from 
his throne to the ground, and besought the Rabbi to let the lion 
go back. 

These Talmudists had a rare acquaintance with the marvels of 
nature. They tell of a place where they saw heaven and earth 
touch one another ; of a precious stone which restored dead fowls 
to life, ete. They say there were in Rome three hundred and 
sixty-five streets, and in every street three hundred and sixty-five 
palaces, and in every palace three hundred and sixty-five stairs, 
etc. In Sepphoris there were one hundred and eighty thousand 
streets, etc. Camels and asses are distinguished for their piety. 
Directions are also given for discovering and taking devils, and 
for rendering witches harmless. 

The immoralities of the Talmud we pass over, and say nothing 
of the magical exploits of some of the Rabbins. It is worth 
noting, however, that among the latter we find some that may be 
compared with certain stories in the Arabic Gospel of the In- 
fancy. Absurdity is added to absurdity, until we become in 
doubt whether these reverend Rabbis are not positively mad. 
For eating, Big-bellied Ben is a child to them; for drinking, 
they could swallow any quantity, and their carcases were enor- 
mous for fatness. The right sort of men for teaching pure ethics 
and a spiritual religion! Excellent illustrators of the New Tes- 
tament! Their indecencies and immoralities are so unutterable 
that Eisenmenger himself, who gives examples of them in the 
original, dare not translate them, though he is not a man to stop 
at trifles ! 

The Rabbis were sometimes very capricious. There is, for ex- 
ample, that story of the heathen who once went to Shammai, and 
said to him, “ How many laws have you?” He answered, “ Two, 
a written law and an oral one.” The man said, “I believe thee 
in that which is written, but in the oral I do not believe thee ; 
make me a proselyte by teaching me the written law.” Tere- 
upon Shammai was in a passion, and sent him away with a rebuff. 
So the man went to Hillel, the rival of Shammai, to be made a 
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proselyte, and Hillel, as his lesson for the first day, taught him 
Aleph, Beth, Gimel, Daleth. The next day the man went again, 
and got nothing better, and complained of it, but got such a reply 
that he apparently declined to go any further. 

It may be observed here,that although Hillel and Shammai taught 
many things contradictory to one another, and their followers 
were divided for some years, a voice from heaven (Bath Kol) de- 
clared the teaching of both to be alike the word of God. On other 
occasions, the contradictory teachings of the Talmud are admitted 
by itself, and God is made responsible for the contradictions. 
Under the circumstances, the study of the Talmud needs to be 
encouraged by rather strong expressions. We are therefore told 
this: ‘Our Rabbis teach that the students of the Bible do what 
is a virtue and no virtue; the students of the J/ishna do what is 
a virtue, and gain a reward; and the students of the Gemara 
perform a greatly virtuous deed.” The piety of the Mishnic and 
Gemaric doctors must not be taken always for granted, though 
we may readily predicate it of some. It is observable that a re- 
cent writer, who has depicted the Talmud and Talmudists in very 
glowing colors, says: ‘‘ When the asters of the law entered and 
left the academy, they used to offer up a short but fervent 
prayer.” How many of them did this? John Henry Otho, au- 
thor of the Rabbinical Lexicon, History of Mishnie Doctors, 
ete., says of Nechoniah ben Hakana: ‘ Nechoniah was also accus- 
tomed, contrary to the common practice, on entering the school, to 
utter a short prayer. When asked why he did it, he answered, ‘ At 
entering I pray God that no scandal may happen through me, 
and at leaving I give thanks to God for my portion which it has 
pleased him to bestow on me.’” This Nechoniah was no doubt a 
bit of a Pharisee, but that is not the question ; if it was the cus- 
tom for the masters to pray on entering and leaving the schools, 
why was Nechoniah asked to account for his doing so? When 
this man was old, they asked him how he came to live so long, 
and he said, “I have not received gifts, nor indulged my passions 
too much, nor sought my own glory in the shame of my com- 
panion, and therefore the curse of my companion has not come 
upon me. As far as I could, I have avoided avarice,” ete. 

The Talmud supplies us with many remarkable specimens of 
Biblical exegesis. The text of the Old Testament represented by 
1t is not always the same as that now accepted, though the varia- 
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tions are probably scarcely worth the trouble of collation. But 
the explanations, as we must call them, of passages of the Old 
Testament are often very curious, if seldom profitable. With an 
ingenuity to which we can find no parallel, texts are strangely 
turned inside out, or interpreted in the most extraordinary way. 
They are applied to the illustration or confirmation of imaginary 
facts and idle fancies; moral and immoral deductions are drawn 
from them; and analogies of the most wonderful kind are found 
in them. In their pursuit of heretics alone, the Talmudists have 
discovered a great many allusions to them, and condemnations of 
them, which are altogether visionary. In seeking rules and defi- 
nitions relating to ritual and ceremonial matters, they are per- 
haps even more unreasonable. In general, we may say that the 
Talmud is of little or no value as astorehouse of glosses and com- 
ments upon the Old Testament, because of the incurable habits 
of its compilers, who perverted and distorted their text without 
scruple and without reason. 

“What is Mount Sinai? A mountain from which hatred flows 
down to the nations of the world.” Thus says the Talmud, and 
the saying is almost veritied by many things reported alike of the 
Talmudists and their followers. It may be, and it is, true that the 
Jews were provoked and persecuted by Pagans, and by Christians 
eventually, though we must remember that Jewish exclusiveness 
is far older than the Christian era. It may be, and it is true, that 
modern Judaism is adorned by some of the noblest specimens of 
impartial generosity and liberality, though we must bear in mind 
that herein they run counter to a whole stream of writers, from 
the Talmudists downwards. But whatever may be said to show 
that the Talmudic dictum quoted above is inconsistent with others 
in the same work, and that it is now not much attended to, the 
characters drawn in the Talmud are often perfect specimens of 
arrogant conceit, selfishness, narrow-minded exclusiveness and 
bigotry, and we believe this circumstance has tended to deepen 
the hostility shown to it, and to the Jews who professed to re- 
vere it. 

The angelology, demonology, and pneumatology of the Talmud 


is another curiosity. Fancies which were current in Babylon and 
elsewhere, have been grafted upon the teachings of the Old Tes- 
tament, and of the whole a compound has been formed at least 
as strange as any product of the school-men in the middle ages, 
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We have the followingspecimen of truthful history in a quota- 
tion from the Talmud, given by Dilherr (Furrago Rituum, ete.) : 
“Tf any one goes forth to be stoned, a herald precedes him, ery- 
ing, ‘Such a one, N., the son of N., goeth forth to suffer the pun- 
ishment of death because he hath committed the crime N.; and 
the witnesses of his crime are N. N. Whoso, therefore, knoweth 
his innocence, let him come and make it known.’ The same was 
observed on the evening of the Passover, when the case of Jesu 
was inhand. But after proclamation had been made before him 
a whole forty days, he was led forth, who bewitched and seduced 
and provoked Israel. ‘If any one, therefore, knoweth his inno- 
cence, let him come and declare it.’ But they found no excuse.” 
Now we shall quite understand the influence such a statement is 
likely to have upon a Jewish mind, if we remember that the Tal- 
mud is supposed to embody the doctrines and learning of the 
Jews, as well as the principles of divine and human law.  Chris- 
tian readers who read this for the first time will not fail to view 
with suspicion the work containing it, although strongly recom- 
mended to them as furnishing excellent illustrations of the New 
Testament. Excellent illustrations indeed, but accidentally and 
not designedly. 

That imitations from the New Testament are at least possible 
may be gathered from the Talmudic account of Rabbi Chanina, 
son of Dusa, who, according to the Zemach David, lived in the 
time of Rabbi Johanan Zechai and Rabbi Simeon, son of Hillel. 
Ile taught the law along with R. Johanan Zechai, and saw the 
destruction of the temple and city by the Romans. Rabbi Cha- 
nina is therefore made the contemporary of Christ and his Apos- 
tles, and this is what the Jews record of him: “The fame of his 
piety and wisdom so spread that, according to the book Juchasin, 
a voice from heaven said of him, ‘The whole world is cherished 
for the sake of Chanina my son; and again, ‘ Receive admoni- 
tion from Chanina my son.’” A good many things are reported 
of this man in the Talmud, whereupon Lightfoot says: “ Almost 
innumerable are the stories told of the miracles wrought by him, 
which abundantly savor of magical performances.” 

It is related of him in the Mishna, that when he prayed for the 
sick, he knew which would die and which would recover. On 
being asked how he knew, he said, when he prayed freely he 
gathered that his prayers were accepted of God; and if not, that 
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the sick would die. Once upon a time two of the disciples of the 
wise told him that the health of the son of R. Gamaliel was not 
good, so he told them to wait awhile till he had gone up into his 
chamber. When he had prayed, he came down, and said, The son 
of R. Gamaliel is freed from his fever; and R. Gamaliel ob- 
served that at the same hour the fever left him. 

But why go further? The impeachment of the Talmud has 
surely proceeded far enough, and the necessary conclusion to be 
arrived at is, that its good and truthful elements do not atone for 
its thousands of abominations. Those who hope to learn from it 
how tradition may be supported, how Ritualism may be defended, 
low the Fathers may be honored, how the New Testament may 
be illustrated, will turn from it with unutterable dismay, disap- 
pointment and disgust. For linguistic purposes it will be useful, 
like any other works in Shemitie dialects, irrespective of their 
character. Men of science may learn from it what its compilers 
thought on scientifie and philosophical subjects. The topographer 
will gather some useful hints ; the archaeologist will glean some 
valuable information; the historian of Judaism will learn the 
frightful degradation of the system; the Christian will gather 
sundry illustrations of New Testament phraseology and allusions, 
and especially of the denunciation of Jewish teachers and abuses ; 
the moralist will find some good proverbs and maxims, along 
vith shameful sentiments; all will see that it is a work which 
cannot be translated honestly, decently, or safely, into any 
modern language, and that the utmost use that can be made of 
it fur the public is to select its best maxims and stories, and to 
say, these are the few grains of corn from the bushel of chaff, the 
few pearls from the heap of dirt. The wisdom and piety which 
it embodies are not fair samples of the work, and they only help 
to deepen the feeling which the historical philosopher refers to, 
“Omne ignotum pro mirifico!” Let Mishna and Gemara sleep, 
we say, in their well-deserved obscurity ; but let the world be 
admonished that they are what they are. Any attempt to evoke 
them from their lurking-places will be like charming the serpent, 
which is none the less a serpent for coming into the light. Of 
course we fear nothing from their study, which may even be a 
necessity for some, that men may be told the secrets which they 
cover. That there is good in the Talmud, we have said again 
and again, and wish not to issimulate; but as a work, it is not a 
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work for the world, nor would it repay many for the sacrifices in- 
volved in its study. Dr. Lightfoot tried to distil from it all he 
could to bear on the New Testament; and although incomplete, 
his volumes give the results of an honest endeavor. Dr. Gill tried 
to press it into the service of the Old Testament, and it is mani- 
fest that the fruit was not worth the toil. Others have done their 
best, but the general conclusion, from a survey of them, is, that 
whatever use may be made of the Talmud against Judaism in 
its traditional form, and however it may corroborate the New 
Testament denunciations of Rabbinical vagaries, it will not help 
to deprive the Gospel of its claim to surpassing excellence as the 
newest, brightest, and final phase of divine revelation. 

There are good things in the Talmud, but they cannot claim to 
be older than the similar good things in the New Testament. 
This claim is often made, but without the shadow of justice, for 
no part of the Talmud was compiled until long after the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, and some portions of it not till, perhaps, five hun- 
dred years after. That the Talmud itself refers to Rabbins who 
lived before or at the time of Christ, and fathers certain sayings 
upon them, is not demonstration, and this is admitted by some of 
the Jews themselves. We remember on one occasion speaking 
with a Jew, to whom we remarked that a New Testament doc- 
trine which he opposed was actually taught inthe Talmud. His 
answer was, “The Talmud was not completed till some five hun- 
dred years after your New Testament, the effect of which the 
Jews had seen and felt; and what is more natural than to sup- 
pose that when they wrote the Talmud they imitated whatever 
they safely could from the New Testament?” We are not able to 
answer this; on the contrary, we believe it as likely that the Tal- 
mudists owe something to Christian teaching, as that Mohammed 
owed something to both Talmudists and Christians. In any case, 
the date of the Talmud, and the vast range over which it pro- 
fesses to extend, forbid its ever being honestly employed to un- 
dermine the authority and priority of the New Testament. 

With reference to the question whether the Jesu of the Tal- 
mud is the Jesus of the New Testament, the learned Jacques 
Gusset answers it in the affirmative, on the following grounds :— 
1, He is called Jesu; 2, isa Nazarene; 3,isson of Mary; 4, went 
into Egypt before He taught ; 5, His doctrine seemed idolatrous ; 
6, He wrought miracles; 7, His miracles have been attributed to 
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the name of God ; 8, He was condemned by the Sanhedrim as a 
seducer of the people; 9, He was crucified or hanged up; 10, 
this happened on the eve of the Passover and the Sabbath; 11, 
He was related to the royal stock ; 12, He had followers; 13, one 
of his chief disciples was Matthew, and another Thaddeus. 

Buxtorf has collected some curious passages bearing on the 
subject in his Rabbinical Lexicon (art. Stada, fol. 1458 sg). From 
the Babylonian Talmud, tract Sanhedrim, he gives an extract, 
describing the trial of a false teacher, which thus concludes :— 
“ And thus did they to the son of Stada, in Lud, and hung him 
on the eve of the Passover. The son of Stada was the son of 
Pandira. Rab Chasda says the husband of Stada was Pandira 
(Paphus, son of Judah). But still, say, Stada was his mother, 
that is Mary, a plaiter of women’s hair, as they say in Pumbe- 
ditha; she turned aside from her husband.” Tothe word Stada 
they attached the idea of going astray, or conjugal infidelity. 
This story is cut out of the Basel edition of the Talmud; but it 
appears as well in the Jerusalem Talmud, where we read—* Thus 
did they to the son of Stada, at Lud, against whom two disciples 
of the wise laid ambush, and brought him before the judges, and 
stoned him.” That one version says the son of Stada was hanged, 
and another that he was stoned, will not surprise any one a little 
conversant with the Talmud. But, again: The Babylonian Tal- 
mud says that Rab Bibi was once with the angel of Death, and 
the angel said to his messenger, Go and bring to me Mary, the 
plaiter of women’s hair, And he went and brought him Mary, 
the plaiter of little ones. Still again: “ Rabbi Eliezer said to the 
wise, did not the son of Stada bring up magic arts out of Egypt 
in a cutting of his flesh? They said to him, he was a fool, and 
proof is not sought from fools.” With reference to Pandira as the 
name put instead of Joseph, it reminds us of the apocryphal fic- 
tion which makes Joseph himself the son of Panthera. 

There are multitudes of observations in the Talmud relating 
to ceremonial and ritual and, of necessity, technical matters. 
Among them are many which imply a certain knowledge of such 
things as with us are left to the medical profession. To ordinary 
readers these details would be simply disgusting, and all we say 
of them is, that whatever interest may attach to them in connec- 
tion with the the history of medical science, they need not occupy 
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the student of the New Testament. Under the same general 
head of matters ceremonial, come sundry astronomical items, 
among which, however, are a few that should be known to the 
student of the Gospels. What is reported of sundry observances 
and customs, as at the celebration of the Passover, also deserves 
attention; but, in fact, the more useful details have been collected 
by such men as Lightfuot, and often published in books explana- 
tory of Biblical archaeology. 

What St. Paul meant by being in bondage to beggarly elements, 
may be inferred from the following, which we find among the 
regulations for the Sabbath in the Mishna. “TR. Meir says a 
cripple may go out (on Sabbath, with his wooden leg), and Rabbi 
Jose prohibits it.* And if it (i.e., the wooden leg) has a cavity 
to receive anything soft, it will receive pollution. Beds (or 
cushions) will receive pollution by treading. And they (i.e, the 
crippled) may go out upon them on the Sabbath, and may go in 
to the Court of the Temple. The seat and crutches (of a cripple) 
are polluted. They may not appear abroad with them on the 
Sabbath, nor go with them into the court. Stilts (or skates) are 
clean, but men may not appear abroad with them.” And so on 
ad nauseam. 

Proverbial sayiugs found in the Gospels find their counterpart 
often in the Talmud ; and there are many others, but. we must be 
satisfied with mentioning the fact. 

The following summary of observations upon the utility of the 
Talmud is gathered from the tract by Dilherr already quoted. 
The Talmud contains trustworthy relics of Jewish antiquity, fitted 
to condemn the unfaithfulness of later Jews, to illustrate the his 
tories of the Old and New Testaments, and to aid in understand- 
ing the rites, laws and customs of the older Hebrews. It 
embodies many sound theological principles, though often in the 
midst of absurd and useless matter. It is valuable for much that 
is juridical, medical, ethical, political, astronomical, ete. It con- 





* The word for “ prohibit” really denotes “to bind,” and is common in this sense. 
As denoting the imposing of restrictions, the same word is found in other dialects. 
This fact is very important in connection with our Lord’s words, “ Whatsoever ye 
shall bind,” ete.,—words which have nothing to do with pardon or absolution, as 
claimed by some, but give the Apostles legislative power in the church. ‘“ What- 
soever ye shall prohibit, and allow.” Whether this power passed to their succes- 
sors, is a question of a different kind. 
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tains useful proverbs, sentences and apothegms. But it is 
frequently absurd, frivolous and impious. True, all is not absurd 
that seems so at first sight, for the Jews, like other Orientals, were 
fond of explaining mysteries by means of figures and enigmas, 
parables and fables; yet it is surely absurd to say that ‘“ God 
prays every day ;” that he wept too late, because he had destroyed 
Jerusalem; that Adam was so tall that his head reached heaven ; 
that he was created double ; and that woman was formed from 
his hinder part. And it is frivolous to discuss whether it be law- 
ful to snuff a candle on the Sabbath; whether wood, which has 
fallen into a furnace on the Sabbath, is to be left to burn; and 
other questions, which decency forbids us to repeat. As for the 
profane, we find it in the assertions that God is the cause of all 
sins; that he offers annually a goat for the sins he commits ; 
that he teaches devils in heaven; that he plays with Leviathan 
like a girl with a doll; that Jesus was the son of a public harlot ; 
that he worshipped images; that he practiced enchantments ; 
that when once recalled from hell by a Rabbi, who used magic, 
and asked him how he was punished, he replied that he was 
boiling in a brazen vessel of seething dung, ete. With respect to 
this last abomination, it has been pleaded in excuse that it refers 
to some other Jesus, who lived above a hundred years before 
Christ—a device which we can only regard as indicative of a less 
savage spirit among our ILebrew friends. 

After such a summary, unsophisticated people will be ready to 
exclaim, Thus far, certainly, the Talmud seems admirably fitted 
to illustrate the new Testament, and especially such passages as 
those in which the Scribes and Pharisees are held up to eternal 
infamy, for mixing up error with truth, and evil with good. The 
twenty-third chapter of Matthew appears to be no dead letter, 
no passionate exaggeration, but a picture photographed from the 
life. Yetsome may still feel inclined to comply with the Tal- 
mudic recommendation: “Let a man always divide his years 
into three portions, a third for the Bible, a third for the M/ishna, 
and a third for the Talmud.” * If, after all the labors of Mai- 
monides, there are those who will dip into Mdishna and Gemara, 





* Here, as very often, “ Talmud” is equivalent to “ Gemara,” although properly 
inclusive of both Mishna and Gemara. 
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they must find in it a huge amount of intellectual folly, filth and 
rubbish, whatever else they may discover. 

There is reason to believe that one of the best, and certainly 
one of the most interesting uses to which the Talmud can be put, 
is to ascertain its bearing upon the constitution of the: Apostolic 
Church, its officers, rights and ceremonies, and upon the phrase- 
ology of the New Testament, where it differs from that of the 
Lawand the Prophets. Under these heads, we believe some light 
might be thrown upon the subject of baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, on the orders of the ministry, on the mode of conducting 
divine worship, ete. Nor let any be scared from such inquiries, 
because the synagogue services of the later Jews differed as much 
from those of the Temple in its glory, as a Primitive Methodist 
chapel differs from a cathedral. It is necessarily true that the 
early converts to Christ transferred many things from Jewish 
forms and arrangements, and adapted them to Christian purposes. 
And no one, surely, will pretend that the constitution and rites of 
the Church were originally either elaborate or gorgeous. The 
Talmud may partly help to realize what the Church was at its 
outset, and partly the course which it pursued on its way to a 
mure artificial and sumptuous state of being. 

We hear a good deal in our days about science and faith, and 
we may notice that in the Talmud the two are often combined, 
and seldom fall out. But what science! and what faith! In his 
notes on Matt. xxiv, 24, Lightfoot quotes these for another pur- 
pose :—* Let a man observe his good dreams till he is twenty-two 
years of age, after the example of Joseph. If you go to bed 
merry, you will enjoy good dreams. There were twenty-four in- 
terpreters of dreams at Jerusalem; and I, when once upon atime 
I had dreamed a dream, went to all of them, and what. this 
interpreted, that did not interpret, yet all things happened which 
all had interpreted.—Let no one go out on Sabbath wearing a 
charm, if it is not one prescribed by an approved physician.— 
Let them not say a hymn over a wound on the Sabbath. That 
also which is repeated over the man-dragora is prohibited (on the 
Sabbath). If any body says, ‘ Come, and repeat a verse over my 
son, or lay the book on him, or phylacteries, that he may go to 
sleep, it is forbidden (on the Sabbath). Twenty-four of the 
school at Lydda all perished by the evil eye. R. Joshua beat a 
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magician by magie, and sank him inthe sea. Forms of incanta- 
tion occur, to be said over sores, against mad dogs, against the 
devil, and even in the name of Jesus. The Rabbis could procure 
rain alimost whenever they liked, by the simple expedient of fast- 
ing and prayer.” 

Now it is very apparent that, although for sacred purposes it 
was counted very important to be acquainted with natural phe- 
nomena, especially times and seasons, and with the diagnosis of dis- 
eases, ete., Jewish science did not aim at much beyond these neces- 
sary things. Praise what is good, we may and must, but when we 
find the most wretched astrology and fortune-telling, and the 
most miserable superstitions as to the cause and cure of diseases, 
we feel that our praise must be with discrimination. The astro- 
nomical calculations involved some observation of nature, and 
some skill in arithmetic, and so of the rest; but he would be a 
bold man who asserted the Jewish science represented by the 
Talmud to be better than that represented by the general litera- 
ture of the same period. Any one who doubts the correctness of 
this judgment will be convinced, we think, by a little reflection 
on the writers in various departments of science who flourished 
in the Gentile world, while the Jewish doctors were creating the 
materials for the Talmud. It is not denied that the astronomers 
and physicians of Greece, Rome and Asia were superstitious and 
credulous, but it is maintained that Talmudical superstition and 
credulity find no parallel in literature produced west of Palestine. 
Certainly we do not find it in Vitruvius, Celsus, or Censorinus, 
in Galen, Hippocrates, or Ptolemy. The crop of idle fables and 
superstitions was plentiful enough, of course, in all the West, but 
its growth was checked by various influences, one of which was 
Christianity. In the far east it was not so. From Persia to 
China and Japan, the Zorvastrians, the Buddhists and the Hin- 
doos not only rivalled the Jews in scientific and literary excel- 
lence, but in superstitious credulity. The example proves that 
the study of astronomy and mathematical sciences, and the 


elaboration of a miscroscopic ceremonialism, do not necessarily 
induce a healthy working of the reason and the imagination in 
all departments. If not the compilation of the Talmud itself, yet 
the influence of the school it represented, at once encouraged and 
restrained speculation and scientific inquiries in Islam and in 
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Christendom. More than that, it generated a whole forest of 
fables, to which Christian and Mussulman alternately stood 
sponsor. The Misnist and Gemarist doctors are the true fathers 
of many absurd stories told in the Apocryphal books, which 
infested and defiled the Church from the days of the Gnosties 
onwards; and to the same doctors Mohammed and his disciples 
were indebted for absurdities which bestud the Koran, and which 
abound in their traditional books. Along with these things, we 
say again, valuable lessons were often conveyed, and so far as 
those lessons—whether in sacred, moral or physical science—are 
concerned, we are thankful for them. But taking the Mishna 





and Gemara as a whole, traditional Judaism would not find its 
best friend in the man that recommended the general study 
thereof. The barbarous and grotesque forms of thought and 
speech, the false, foul and profane sentiments, the puerile and 
irrational reasonings, the Jesuitical, crafty and hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions, the idle tales, the monstrous fables, the many abomina- 
tions, make the search for golden sentences a wearisome and 
ill-requited toil. 














XXIII.—“ OF CHRIST ALONE WITHOUT SIN. * 


BY REV. J. B. MOZLEY. 


Prorrssor Tynpatr, in his remarks upon the Bampton Lec- 
tures of 1865 in the Fortnightly Review, confined himself gene- 
rally to a ground of science—a ground upon which he justly felt 
himself strong, and in connection with which he has won so high 
a name: though I should be disposed to draw a broad distinction 
between the most intimate, subtle, and even imaginative insight 
into the facts of science and—what the Professor appears to 
claim—an exclusive right to the inferences, whether physical or 
metaphysical, from them.t Upon one occasion, however, the 
Professor enters upon special theological ground, and objects to 
miraculous evidence as applying to the doctrine of our Lord’s 
sinlessness :— 








“Mr. Mozley demands a miracle as a certificate of character. 
He will accept no other evidence of the perfect goodness of 
Christ. ‘No outward life or conduct,’ he says, ‘however irre- 
proachable, could prove his perfect sinlessness, because goodness 
depends upon the inward motive, and the perfection of the inward 
motive is not proved by the outward act.’ But surely the miracle 
is an outward act, and to pass from it to the inner motive impo- 
ses a greater strain upon logic than that involved in our ordinary 





* A reply to Professor Tyndall; from the Contemporary Review, April, 1868. 

+ “They have no monopoly by virtue of their special knowledge of the elements 
of the question.”—Guardian, Feb. 15. “ Undoubtedly,” says Mr. Fowler, “ we owe 
the wonderful discoveries which have distinguished our age to the exercise of the 
greatest faculties of our nature by men who have been singularly endowed; and 
certainly no greater gift was ever bestowed upon mankind than the grant of such 
powers to these men. But granting all this to the fullest extent, we cannot thence 
conclude that we are to accept from them more than they profess to teach, and to 
take their authority as final on matters about which their means of knowledge are 
not greater than our own.” “It is natural enough,” saysa writer in the Spectator, 
“that the evidence of miracles is held insufficient by those who find nothing of 
spiritual reason in them ; sufficient by those who find in them the highest appeal to 
spiritual reason.” 
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methods of estimating men. There is at least moral congruity 
between the outward goodness and the inner life, but there is no 
such congruity between the miracle and the life within. The test 
of moral goodness laid down by Mr. Mozley is not the test of John, 
who says, ‘ He that doeth righteousness is righteous; nor is it the 
test of Jesus, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them: do men gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles? But it is the test of another: 
‘If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be made 
a 

* Accepting Mr. Mozley’s test, it is evident that, in the demon- 
stration of moral goodness, the guantity of the miraculous comes 
into play. Had Christ, for example, limited himself to the con- 
version of water into wine, He would have fallen short of the 
performance of Jannes and Jambres, for it is a smaller thing to 
convert one liquid into another than to convert a dead rod into a 
living serpent. But Jannes and Jambres, we are informed, were 
not good. Hence, if Mr. Mozley’s test be a good one, a point 
must exist on the one side of which miraculous power de- 
monstrates goodness, while on the other side it does not. How 
is this ‘ point of contrary flexure’ to be determined? It must lie 
somewhere between the magicians and Moses; for within this 
space the power passed from the diabolical to the Divine. But 
how to make the passage —how, out of a purely quantitative dit- 
ference in the visible manifestation of power, we are to infer a 
total inversion of quality—it is extremely difficult to see yas 
Let us not play fast and loose with the miraculous; either it is a 
demonstration of goodness in all cases or in none.” 


The question of evidence here discussed is one which, from the 
peculiar nature of the subject-matter of it, I approach with some 
reluctance. As, however, only a bare reference to the subject 
was made in the lecture, and as the whole question of miracu- 
lous evidence, as applying to it, is so erroneously stated by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, I will take this opportunity of going somewhat 
further into the statement of the lecture, though at the cost of 
treading upon ground where Christian reverence is properly sen- 
sitive. 

Professor Tyndall, then, here assumes that if miracles act at all 
as evidence of Christ’s sinlessness, they can only do so by reason 
of the greater quantity of the miraculous in our Lord’s case. 
And upon that assumption he may well ask, what is the quantity 
which decides sinlessness? Some men who had-a certain amount 
of this power were bad men. ‘Tow is this point of contrary 
flexure to be determined? How out of a purely quantitative dif- 
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ference are we to infer a total inversion of quality?” But to 
make this assumption is to overlook the fundamental idea of a 
miracle as evidence. A miracle, regarded in its evidential func- 
tion, is only a guarantee to an assertion. It depends, therefore, 
on what the assertion is, what that is which the miracle proves. 
Nob dy before Christ asserted himself to be without sin. No 
miraculous powers, therefore, which were exerted before Christ, 
could be any evidence of the sinlessness of those who exerted 
them. No miracle of itself proves anything; no quantity of the 
miraculous proves anything; there must be an assertion made 
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before there can be anything for the miracle to verify or guaran- 
tee. Between a miracle and a conclusion from it there is an 
important intervening term—viz., an asserted doctrine or fact. 
Professor Tyndall says: “ There is at least moral congruity be- 
tween the outward goodness and the inner life.” There is. We 
can place before ourselves in imagination a certain outward char- 
acter between which and the supposition of inward sinlessless, 
assuming the Jatter to be revealed to us, there would be no dis- 
agreement. But between one of these being compatible with the 
other, supposing the latter to be known and revealed to us, and 
one of these being sufticient evidence or proof of the other, there 
is a vast, an immeasurable interval. Take, for example, our 
Lord’s denunciatory language against the Scribes and Pharisees. 
To those who admit, upon the evidence which is laid before them, 
our Lord’s sinlessness, there is not the slightest discord between 
such language and such sinlessness ; but common reason tells us 


that had we to judge of such language without the assumption of 


our Lord’s sinless character, we could not tell but that some ele- 
ment of imperfection, some shade of prejudice, some passionate 
excess, might enter into such censures—such taint of mortal 
frailty as has entered into the speeches and judgments of the best 
and most pure-minded human reformers. The majesty, the integ- 
rity, the holiness of our Lord’s character is indeed conspicuous 


and obvious upon the facts of the case; but when we attribute 
absolute sinlessness to Him, it is plain that by the laws of reason 
we must be going upon some further evidence than that which is 
contained in His outward life and deportment. 

The statement in the lecture that “ we accept our Lord’s perfect 
goodness upon the same evidence upon which we admit the rest 
of His supernatural character,” assumes, indeed, that sinlessness 
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as asupernatural characteristic; nor, when we examine what we 
mean by supernatural, can we avoid giving this designation to it. 
We do not, indeed, assert it to be a Divine characteristic, or that 
it necessitates a Divine nature in the possessor ; for Christians hold 
a past or paradisal, and a future or heavenly perfection of the 
simple man; and two very opposite schools have inserted even in 
this intermediate state of things, and in the actual existing con- 
dition of human nature, a sinless mere liumanity : Socinians, that 
of a simply human Christ; a Roman school, that of the Virgin 
Mary. But though not necessarily a Divine, it is a supernatural 
characteristic. Both these schools connect the sinlessness which 
they respectively attribute to two human personages with a super- 
natural cause, not even entertaining the idea of such a character- 
istic being a simply natural fact, or imagining the possibility of 
mere human nature, or the human nature of experience, produc- 
ing it. The Racovian Catechism asks the question,—* Was, then, 
the Lord Jesus a mere or common man?” and answers, “ By no 
means ;” by reason of “ his supernatural conception, his resurrec- 
tion, his being sanctified by the Father, and separated from all 
other men, being distinguished by perfect holiness,” &e. All 
divines treat our Lord’s sinlessness as part of His supernatural 
character. 

What, indeed, do we mean by supernatural or miraculous? We 
mean that which contradicts universal experience. But is the 
field of experience confined to material nature? Does it not in- 
clude just as truly, and just as strictly, the moral nature of man, 
the region of his mind, his will, his conscience, his moral feeling, 
his moral action? Undoubtedly it does. But what does univer- 
sal experience assert with respect to this moral nature, but that it 
never as a matter of fact does produce a perfect moral condition 
of the man: that it never produces any other state of the moral 
being, but that in which, together with whatever good he may be 
conscious of, he is also conscious of evil,—evil which he has done, 
and evil which exists in his motives and springs of action? We 
only know man as such a being. Different accounts and rationals 
are given of this fact by different religions and different philoso- 
phies, ancient and modern. The doctrine of original sin is the 
Scriptural account of this fact ; Manicheeanism is another account 
of it; Hegelianism is another. But apart from any rationales of 
this fact, whether false ones or the true one, we are now concerned 
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simply and solely with the fact itself. Using the term Jaw, in 
this moral sphere, in the same sense in which we use it in the 
physical—viz., as uniform and constant fact—sin is the daw of 
human nature, regarded as a field of experience. The presence 
of it in the individual is as much the law of human nature as 
gravitation is the law of matter. That is to say, it is always 
found there as a fact. The extent to which it is perceived by the 
individual in himself depends upon the cultivation of his con- 
science, but of its existence in him there is no doubt; the absence 
of the perception, if it is absent, only indicates the firmer root of 
the disorder, although it may safely be asserted that no single 
human being, however savage and rude his condition, is without 
some consciousness of it. 

Again, no theoretical difference in the mode of describing sin, 
whether as positive, or as a negation and’ privation of good ; no 
difference even in the moral estimate of sin, whether a latitudi- 
narian view of such sin as is universal, which represents it as a 
less serious matter, or whether a profounder or more condemna- 
tory view of it is adopted ;—neither of these differences affects at 
all the universal fact of sin. The most latitudinarian doctrine of 
sin admits that every man has cause for moral regret ; it admits : 
struggle in every human heart in which the will has often given 
way to temptation, and taken the worse side instead of the bet- 
ter; it confesses to an impediment to goodness in every man, 
which has been yielded to wrongly or sinfully. Even the pan- 
theistic fatalist’s view of sin does not in the least interfere with 
the universality of sin. He regards good and evil, indeed, as at 
bottom homogeneous facts, the growth of one root, one great 
impartial discharge from the machine and workshop of the uni- 
verse ; but though he explains away sin at the base, he admits 
the universal phenomenon; in spite of his own explanation, he 
vannot rid himself of the sense of sin, of the inward confession 
of it, of the burden of self-reproach, and the pains of conscience. 
The poet of Pantheism makes it a matter of charge against the 
constitution of the universe that he is subject to such a galling 
yoke :— 

“ And who made terror, madness ; crime, remorse ; 
And self-contempt bitterer to drink than blood.” 


But in the very complaint at the injustice of it he admits its inex- 
orable pressure. In relief he turns accuser, and institutes the 
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contrast between man and nature. Nature is beautiful and ten- 
der, majestic, sweet, elevating, calm, consoling; man is unjust, 
grasping, cruel, mean, proud, a hypocrite and an oppressor. The 
Pantheist admits all the sensations, all the struggle, all the defeat 
of a sinful nature. He regards the moral law as a tyranny 
indeed, and he would wildly break through that tyranny ; but he 
cannot help feeling himself condemned if he does so. His theory 
of conscience is inexplicable ; he sees no promise in it, no augury, 
no anticipation of a future; he sees no meaning in it; it gives him 
no prospect and no hope; but he admits it as a blind force within 
him, and he expresses that force and its movements with a 
strength which is all but religious. 

This is so sure a law of our conscience, indeed, that we count 
upon and expect a sense of sin and moral imperfection in the very 
best man, with the same absolute certainty with which we count 
upon the return of the equinoxes, the course of the sun through 
the zodiac, or the alternations of the tides; we expect from him 
the consciousness that he has done wrong actions, and that he 
has the element of evil clinging to his motives and feelings. 
Free from this condemnatory consciousness, we cannot conceive 
ourselves to be for a moment without being self-condemned for it ; 
to imagine ourselves without it would be to imagine ourselves dif- 
ferent beings from what we are; to escape from it is to escape 
from the consciousness of ourselves. Consider the principle of 
impulse in human nature,—how serviceable, how necessary it is 
to produce any sterling virtue in man! What man is worth any- 
thing without it? It is the root of all action; but, if so, action 
is disordered at the root. The very virtues of man have some 
obliquity or excess in them, so that we could not extract the evil 
without eviscerating the good. Whence it is that in works of fic- 
tion we reject “ too perfect ” characters, knowing that such por- 
traiture is a delusion, and that strong virtue cannot grow up in 
man without some erroneous manifestation of his nature being 
produced in the very process. We want the fault, then, for the 
sake of the virtue ; we need the shadow to express the brightness ; 
we interpret perfection as a blank. And hence, again, the rule 
of Scripture: “ Be not righteous over much ;” which is directed, 
of course, not at real exactness of conduct, but at the motive 
which sometimes stimulates an outward exactness; when men 
make it apparent that they really have the idea that they can and 
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simply and solely with the fact itself. Using the term Jaw, in 
this moral sphere, in the same sense in which we use it in the 
physical—viz., as uniform and constant fact—sin is the daw of 
human nature, regarded as a field of experience. The presence 
of it in the individual is as much the law of human nature as 
gravitation is the law of matter. That is to say, it is always 
found there as a fact. The extent to which it is perceived by the 
individual in himself depends upon the cultivation of his con- 
science, but of its existence in him there is no doubt; the absence 
of the perception, if it is absent, only indicates the firmer root of 
the disorder, although it may safely be asserted that no single 
human being, however savage and rude his condition, is without 
some consciousness of it. 

Again, no theoretical difference in the mode of describing sin, 
whether as positive, or as a negation and’ privation of good ; no 
difference even in the moral estimate of sin, whether a latitudi- 
narian view of such sin as is universal, which represents it as a 
less serious matter, or whether a profounder or more condemna- 
tory view of it is adopted ;—neither of these differences affects at 
all the universal fact of sin. The most latitudinarian doctrine of 
sin admits that every man has cause for moral regret ; it admits a 
struggle in every human heart in which the will has often given 
way to temptation, and taken the worse side instead of the bet- 
ter; it confesses to an impediment to goodness in every man, 
which has been yielded to wrongly or sinfully. Even the pan- 
theistic fatalist’s view of sin does not in the least interfere with 
the universality of sin. He regards good and evil, indeed, as at 
bottom homogeneous facts, the growth of one root, one great 
impartial discharge from the machine and workshop of the uni- 
verse ; but though he explains away sin at the base, he admits 
the universal phenomenon; in spite of his own explanation, he 
sannot rid himself of the sense of sin, of the inward confession 
of it, of the burden of self-reproach, and the pains of conscience. 
The poet of Pantheism makes it a matter of charge against the 
constitution of the universe that he is subject to such a galling 
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contrast between man and nature. Nature is beautiful and ten- 
der, majestic, sweet, elevating, calm, consoling; man is unjust, 
grasping, cruel, mean, proud, a hypocrite and an oppressor. The 
Pantheist ees all the sensations, all the struggle, all the defeat 
of a sinful nature. He regards the moral law as a tyranny 
indeed, and he would wildly break through that tyranny ; but he 
cannot help feeling himself condemned if he does so. ILis theory 
| of conscience is inexplicable ; he sees no promise in it, no augury, 
“- no anticipation of a future; he sees no meaning in it; it gives him 
no prospect and no hope; but he admits it as a blind force within 
him, and he expresses that force and its movements with a 
strength which is all but religious. 
This is so sure a law of our conscience, indeed, that we count 
upon and expect a sense of sin and moral imperfection in the very 
best man, with the same absolute certainty with which we count 


upon the return of the equinoxes, the course of the sun through 
the zodiac, or the alternations of the tides; we expect from him 
i the consciousness that he has done wrong actions, and that he 
: has the element of evil clinging to his motives and feelings. 
L Free from this condemnatory consciousness, we cannot conceive 


ourselves to be for a moment without being self-condemned for a: 
to imagine ourselves without it would be to imagine ourselves dif. 
ferent beings from what we are; to escape from it is to escape 
from the consciousness of ourselves. Consider the principle of 
impulse in human nature, 
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to produce any sterling virtue in man! What man is worth any- 
thing without it? It is the root of all action; but, if so, action 
is disordered at the root. The very virtues of man have some 
obliquity or excess in them, so that we could not extract the evil 
\ without eviscerating the good. Whence it is that in works of fic- 
tion we reject “ too perfect ” characters, knowing that such por- 
traiture is a delusion, and that strong virtue cannot grow up in 
man without some erroneous manifestation of his nature being 
produced in the very process. We want the fault, then, for the 
sake of the virtue ; we need the shadow to express the brightness ; 
we interpret perfection as a blank. And hence, again, the rule 
of Scripture: “ Be not righteous over much ;” which is directed, 
of course, not at real exactness of conduct, but at the motive 
which sometimes stimulates an outward exactness; when men 
make it apparent that they really have the idea that they can and 
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will, by pursuing conduct into minutis, attain a perfection of 
character to which nothing will be wanting. Consider again the 
indomitable internal wildness ef the human mind, its irrepressi- 
ble volatility, which is a constant fount of moral disorder; when 
it is hurried off by a thought, fastened on by a retrospect, dis- 
turbed at a mere glance of some casual obnoxious image that flits 
across its horizon; and the involuntary evil excitation is present 
before the better can prevent it. This wild nature is a law of the 
mind, because there is no perfect cure for it, no discipline which 
quite corrects it. 

It is thus the very law of the human eonscience that the better 
a man is, the more alive he becomes to the fact of evil in his 
actions and motives, and a sense of sin is part of the morality of 
human nature. The very normal effect of goodness in the human 
heart is the revelation of evil. Can any apparent amount of 
goodness, any phenomenal sublimity of character that we can pic- 
ture to ourselves, cancel this law? Let us make the supposition 
of a man exhibiting the richest and most splendid assemblage of 
virtues, the utmost purity of life, largeness of heart, active zeal, 
love for others ; let us suppose the loftiest bearing, the most calm 
and imposing wisdom, the mest benevolent services to mankind ; 
let us suppose also this man asserting that he was without the 
sense of sin. How should we regard such a character 





I mean 
on simply human principles? Could we imagine it for an instant 
as real, we could not contemplate it without consternation. Such 
a man would be an enigma, and a portent to us; wholly unintel- 
ligible, but not the less condemned by the conscience of humanity ; 
a rebel against the first law which is stamped on human hearts, 
and an outcast self-excommunicated from the society and fellow- 
ship of the righteous. Let the void within be covered by ever so 
luxuriant a growth of outward virtue, we could not believe in the 
reality of such man’s goodness; his character could only appal; 
and the one thing wanting would destroy the most majestic exter- 
nal moral fabric. It would be converted into an unsubstantial 
shadow; and the nobler the assemblage of virtues, the more por- 
tentous would be the illusion and deception of the structure. 

It may be asked, indeed, is there not a type of goodness, differ- 
ent from and higher than any exhibited in human history, which 
is capable of being manifested to human eyes, and which would 
of itself prove sinlessness? But the reply to such a question is, 
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that however high the type of g.odness in the person himself, it 
must still manifest itself to tlese witheut by means of such 
expressions and modes of action as weuld be to the human eye 
common to a perfect and to the highest imperfect goodness. 
Tow, ¢g., could strong indignation be the evidence of its own 
perfection, when the same expression would suit it and alsoa 
high imperfection? The obstruction to the proof of sinlessness 
by outward life is thus the essential invisibility of inward mo- 
tives ; and to this we must add the inexorable law of human good- 
ness, in consequence of which the higher the outward life of any 
one, the more we count upon the sense of sin in that person. 

If exception is taken at regarding anything so impalpable, so 
inaccessible, so mysterious as right and wrong are in their own 
nature, as holding a parallel position to physical fact, the reply is 
that we are not here considering right and wrong in their own 
nature, but only as fixed feelings or impressions of the human 
mind. However mystical, transcendental, and beyond analysis 
right and wrong may be in themselves, that they exist as feelings 
and impressions of the human mind, and that the impression of 
having done wreng is universal in the human mind, is a plain and 
palpable fact. The pains of conscience are sensible inward phe- 
nomena, they are special known feelings, quite different from any 
other. 

To return then tothe point from which we started; if the pres- 
ence of sin is an universal fact or law of our moral nature, 
regarded as a field of experience, it inevitably follows that the 
absence of it is a contradiction to law; that is to say, that it is of 
the nature of a miraculous or supernatural fact. To be without 
moral regrets, without sense of shortcoming; fer the whole root 
of inordinateness and dissatisfaction to be extracted from the soul, 
to be an ideal to yourself, to possess that which the more it has 
been pursued the mere has fled all human grasp—the Crown of 
a Supreme Righteous Self-approval—suppose this, and you cer- 
tainly suppose a marvel. It is an unknown state of mind, totally 
unlike experience ; an anomalous insulation in the self-convicting 
conscience of humanity. That pervading subtle ingredient of 
kife—how are we te imagine the total clearance of it out of the 
human exterior; the removal of that part of man’s self, the ever- 
accompanying shadow, the unfavorable reflection upon himself ? 
Christ was satisfied with Himself. That is, He witnessed to Him- 
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self that His conscience was what no human conscience had ever 
been,; that is, he witnessed to a contradiction to a universal law 
of experience, or to a supernatural fact. When we realize under 
what conditions we ourselves and the whole human race are work- 
ing out the problem of our moral being, and that these conditions 
as uniformly in fact involve in our case the consciousness of sin 
as the law of any species in nature involves any characteristic 
of that species ; when we embrace, in short, what is the experi- 
mental character of the moral struggle of life in any human 
being; and then turn to that fulfilment of an ideal, that absolute 
purity, that immunity of an inward life from all mixture and 
alloy,—we must see that all that extraordinariness, that strange- 
ness of type, that difficulty of reception attaches to the sinless 
state that attaches to a miracle; that it has that at first sight 
unreality, incredibleness, effect of astonishing, which the violation 
of a law of physical nature has; and that it is in short a miracle, 
only a miracle of the inner world instead of the outer. 

Christ’s sinlessness did not indeed imply a freedom from the 
burden of resisting evil, of maintaining a contest. But the law 
of sin in human nature is not the contest with evil, but the failure 
more or less under the contest. It is this which constitutes the 
subject of that self-reproach under which all human nature labors : 
the immunity from this was immunity from a law of human 
nature, a universal characteristic of it. 

Let the test of the historical imagination—I mean the princi- 
ple of deciding at once against the truth of facts, if when we 
realize what they are, we start at the unlikeness to, the opposition 
to the experimental type,—let this test, which has been applied 
to physical miracles, be applied to the sinlessness of Christ, and 
does it meet that test? Is there anything more certain, more sen- 
sible, more palpable than this universal fact of evil, this imper- 
fect struggle with evil? Is any geographical fact, any historical 
fact, more absolutely taken for granted? Is there anything imag- 
inable wanting to the constancy of experience, to the rigorousness 
of fact here, that out of this vast mill of probation which the 
world is, all goodness comes forth mixed with the “ ineradicable 
taint ?’—that no human life is clear ?—that if any one said his 
was, we should not for an instant believe him? With this over- 
powering stamp, then, of the actual, the real, upon his mind, 
with this strength of assuranee from the world of fact, let any 
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one turn to the thought of the One Sinless Conscience, that mar- 
vellous interior of One Man. Does not that paradisal insulation 
in humanity, the section of the heavenly state crossing with the 
earthly, sinlessness co-existing with pain and resistance, challenge 
the same wonder, the same astonishment, the same instinctive 
questions—Is it real? Is it possible ?—that a physical interrup- 
tion of the order of nature does? Does it not excite the same 
antagonistic instinct of custom, the same jar with the experimen- 
tal touchstone of truth? Has the one fact less of the at first 
sight ineredibility than the other? If the resurrection of Christ 
was an idea, was the sinlessness a fact? The same antipathy 
of wnreason or mechanical impression to strange, unlike, unknown, 
types, rejects both ; the same cultivation of true reason retains 
both. 

What I said, then, in the lecture to which Professor Tyndall 
refers, was, that sinlessness being an internal and supernatural 
characteristic of our Lord, of which His outward life, sublime 
as that was, could not in the nature of the case be adequate 
proof, miracles were a guarantee to the truth of that assertion of 
our Lord respecting Himself, in the same way in which they were 
a guarantee to the rest of Ilis supernatural character. Not that 
miracles could prove such an assertion without other conditions 
co-operating; but that they had an evidential force with those 
other conditions concurring. And certainly, whatever theoreti- 
val difficulties may be raised with respect to the mode in which 
miracles operate as evidence of that of which they alleged to be 
evidence, practically speaking, to say that the whole of the mirac- 
ulous circumstances of Christ’s life, supposed to be true, would 
operate in no way as evidence of the truth of his assertion of His 
own sinlessness, would be to contradict the common reason of 
mankind. 

There are two corollaries which attach so naturally and una- 
voidably to this statement of the supernaturalness of Christ’s sin- 
lessness, that they should not be omitted. 

1. The religious and philosophical position taken by the late 
Mr. Baden Powell was, that the denial of supernatural facts does 
not interfere with the doctrines or spiritual truths of Revelation. 
3ut here is a doctrine or spiritual truth, an essential part of the 
doctrine of the Atonement, which such a denial does touch imme- 
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diately. The moral perfection of a future state is no exception to 
this present order of nature because it is not inserted in it ; but if 
the fact of a sinless Person is inserted in this order of nature, it 
is an exception to it, or supernatural, and is therefore shut out by 
Mr. Baden Powell’s barrier. 

2. It appears to be the notion of many—indeed, I may call it 
a tendency of thought in the present day—to accept the Gospel 
moral portrait of Christ, omitting His supernatural character. 
Such a ground must be distinguished from the liberty which 
Christian writers claim to portray our Lord’s humanity, as for the 
time contemplated apart from His divinity. The extent to which 
this may be done, the Incarnation being a complex doctrine, 
made up of two great truths, is what may be called an adminis- 
trative question in theology, not capable of any rigid definition. 
The notion, however, to which I am referring is, that the Gospel 
moral portrait of Christ can be fully and completely preserved, 
although permanently separated from [His supernatural character.* 

What I observe, then, is that, upon this basis of omission of 
the supernatural, the sinless character of our Lord must be 
omitted, as well as the physical supernatural attaching to Him. 
A person might at first sight suppose that this basis of omission 
would only apply to the body of outward miracles which glorified 
His birth and death, and accompanied His ministry; but, upon 
reflection, he must see that upon this basis he must also omit an- 
other asserted characteristic of Christ. For what are the contents 
of the supernatural? Do the physical miracles, do these and the 
mediatorial and atoning office of Christ together constitute the 
whole of the supernatural? No: the sinlessness is supernatural. 





Upon the basis, then, of the omission of the supernatural, the 
sinlessness must be omitted. 

But does the omission of the sinlessness make no difference in 
the moral portrait of our Lord. That would be a strange thing 
to say. Consider, the moral character of Christ was not a mere 
exhibition or procession of actions; it was not a mere succession 
of abstract virtues; it was not a mere external fabric of virtue. 
There was behind all this manifestation of action a Person. What 





* The author of “ Ecce Homo” avows his belief in the supernatural character 
and acts of Christ; and this avowal forms the basis of Mr. Gladstone’s and the 
Guardian reviewer's estimate of that remarkable, though in some important re- 
spects dubious, book. 
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was the moral condition of that Person? It must make a differ- 
ence; it must make a fundamental difference in the moral portrait 
which we have in our minds of the Person, whether He was with 
or without the consciousness of sin. 

This is no metaphysical distinction, it must be seen; no differ- 
ence which can be set aside as belonging to the sphere of unintel- 
ligible dogma ; it is the difference of a plain and palpable matter 
of fact. As Ehave said, whatever be the impenetrableness of the 
distinction of right and wrong in itself, the feelings, the impres-- 
sions, the consciousness of human nature with regard to it are the 
most sensible facts possible; they are actual mental sensations ; 
everybody knows what they are ;. all the motions and workings of 
these feelings are knowm; they are assumed in all conversation, 
in all history and biography. The alternative here, then, is be- 
tween there having been the absence in that Person of a sensible 
known consciousness, such as we all understand to our cost, or the 
presence of it in Him—no speculative difference. The alterna- 
tive lies between a sinless goodness; or—if the sinlessness is 
omitted 





a mixed and alloyed goodness, the goodness of human 
experience. What is the universal portrait of man good with the 
goodness of experience? This is his portrait: a man who has 
moral regrets, who blames himself, who does not rise up to his 
own ideal, who did something yesterday, this hour, which fell 
short of a standard: within him, who is not satisfied with himself. 
Was Christ—the argument compels me to ask the question—such 
aian? Unless sinlessness is attributed to Him, the only alterna- 
tive, the only possible alternative, is:that He was. Of all good- 
ness which is not exeeptional,. of all the goodness of experience, 
this unfavorable consciousness. is the uniform, the infallible, the 
inexorable law; its attendance is as certain as the most certain 
physical conjunction in nature ; it is as certain as the succession 
of the seasons, as the law of life and death, as the reproduction of 
animal and vegetable types ; and we should as soon expect the 
earth to roll back upon its axis as look for a contradiction to this 
law in any human being. Upon the principle, therefore, of 
omission of the supernatural characteristics of Christ, it follows 
inevitably not only that He ceases to be God, not only that He 
ceases to be mediator between man and God, not only that He 
becomes only man, but that He becomes sinful man. Sin must 
enter with the withdrawal! of sinlessness, and sinlessness must be 
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withdrawn with the withdrawal of thesupernatural. But this is 
a fundamental subversion of the moral portrait. 

For—and it is necessary to state this distinctly, it is by no means 
a superfluous thing to state, though it is a truism—there is no 
medium between “ no sin” in a man and sin. Weare apt to look 
upon the outside of goodness, and to forget the inside, the human 
inferior out of which it proceeds, and the conditions which accom- 
panied it in the actual inward person himself. So suppose ¢ 
generous or a condescending unbeliever drawing, as Rousseau and 
several have done, a portrait of Christ, and describing His course 
here ; how it was characterized by consummate benevolence, 
patience, moral dignity, &c. Would he attribute to Christ a sin- 
less character because he thus described Him? No. Yet neither, 
on the other hand, would he contemplate Him as having moral 
evil. He would stop short at the outside of his picture. What 
he has in his mind is a personification, an assemblage of various 
virtues, a spectacle, a superficies. But was not the center of that 
whole outward erection of virtue a real Person? And was there 
not a real interior of that Person? There was; and we know 
with certainty what that conscious interior, 7f it was not sinless, 
was: that it was the sphere of moral regret, sense of shortcoming, 
sense of failure, &c. Here, then, is a subversion of the moral 
portrait. A person might say, indeed, I do not know what this 
mystical sinlessness is; I cannot form to myself a clear conception 
of it; therefore the absence of it is to me no absence of a positive 
intellectually apprehended part of the portrait. But to such a 
person I would say, Stop. Even supposing—for I need not enter 
into that question here—that you do not know intellectually what 
sinlessness is, you know the alternative very well which exists in 
man, if he is not sinless) You know that alternative intellect- 
ually ; you know it by experience; you know it by the most sen- 
sible and palpable experience. This alternative is the difference 
of a broad fact; because there can be no neutral state: if not 
sinless, the man must have the consciousness of sin and its con- 
comitants. 

It is the tendency of the historical school among us to exhibit 
our Lord as a life without a Personality. They describe a great 
moral spectacle, a great exhibition of the virtues, a great proces- 
sion of the highest attributes of humanity. But we want a center 
of all this fabric and edifice of high action—an Agent, a Person, 
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the Being who has inward life, soul, consciousness, conscience. 
This is not included in the description ; and yet to exclude it is to 
transgress against the historical principle. That inward man, the 
conscience of that Man, was as much a fact as His outward life. 
Was it a sinless conscience, or—I am obliged argumentatively to 
state the alternative—had it a history of self-reproach and dissatis- 
faction? Its condition must have been either the one or the 
other ; either the former, which is supernatural, or the latter, 
which is a confession of sin. The alternative between a super- 
natural Christ and a sin-conscious Christ, cannot really be avoided ; 
yet the historical school stops short of this point, does not ap- 
proach it, and draws the moral portrait of Christ without the 
question being settled. It avoids the inward Personality, and 
confines itself to manifestations; yet the center of this whole 
outward moral erection was not a void or cavity, like the Christ 
of the Docete. 

The moral estimate even of the manifestations must be deeply 
affected by the rank of the person from whom they proceed. 
Were the benevolent, the compassionate manifestations, the con- 
descensions of a Great One, a Superior, to frail, weak and miser- 
able man; or did they represent the active benevolence of a 
philanthropist to his fellows? Upon the latter supposition there 
would be an immediate difference in the moral impression which 
those actions produce. They would still be good, but their good- 
ness would be different. There would be a fall in the type; a 
solemnity, a beauty, a depth of moral interest would have 
vanished ; they would have ceased to be what they are. Any 
common, poor man would be sensible of the alteration, as he read 
the Gospels. The acts of mercy and sympathy as they come 
upon him make a peculiar, moral impression, and embody a 
higher moral type in his eyes, in consequence of something in 
their background, in their basis; that they come from an Agent 
who is lifted up in the nature of His goodness above mankind, 
from an exalted Personage; the love which descends from a 
mysterious height is the greater and profounder love ; because it is 
connected with the supernatural, it ishigher morally. The moral 
type gains from the loftiness of the Agent, and the actions rise 
with their fountain-head. They are the acts of the Unkown 
One—unknown, though known as well; the unknown moral state 
from which they come gives an untold weight and meaning to 
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them. The philanthropy zm our Lord’s actions, supposed to pro- 
ceed from a philanthropist only, would fall flat upon the mind. 

The omission of the supernatural, therefore, would be the sub- 
version of the moral portrait too, as being the omission of the 
inward sinlessness. But, again, upon this basis not only is the 
great internal characteristic of Christ abstracted, but there is the 
total demolition of an actual, visible, outward portrait ; for if the 
sinlessness is omitted, the next step is inevitable—viz., that the 
assumption of it must be omitted too. But although the char- 
acteristic itself is internal and supernatural—that He professed 
to be sinless, that Ile made this pretension, that He used this 
language, is part of the visible and external character, as por- 
trayed in the Gospels. The assumption pervades His acts and 
speech ; it is as much a portion of the Gospel biography as His 
benevolence, His compassion, His purity, His courage, His resig- 
nation; as much as His judging the Scribes and Pharisees, 
instructing the poor, suffering for righteousness’ sake, witnessing 
to the truth, and delivering Himself to death in behalf of His 
mission. What a man thinks or says of himself, his view of 
himself, his estimate of himself, is a most important characteristic 
of the man, in secular biography. The writers of the life of 
Christ have transmitted, as an essential portion of Him, this great 
act of self-assertion, this tone about Himself, which was quite 
unique, and to which there was no approach in human history. 
Nor can this characteristic be removed without a complete 
destruction of the whole portrait, and the substitution of another 
Christ for the Christ of the Gospels; whose profound statement 
respecting Himself re-appears in the Epistles, as believed and 
bowed to by the Apostles, and made the foundation of a new 
message to mankind. 

Let us place side by side this Character and another. In St. 
Paul we have a participation in the lot of humanity, an experi- 
ence of a struggle, a sense of disappointment and shortcoming, a 
sense of weakness joined to a triumphant sense of strength; we 
have the beauty and the interest of the simply human character. 
He is akin to that ‘‘ whole creation which groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together until now,” to that nature which says, “to will 
is present with me, but how to perform that which is good, I know 
not.” This is the goodness proper to man. The sense of weak- 
ness, the humility of confession, the self-condemning type, is a 
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fundamental requisite for man’s goodness ; without it, no apparent 
grandeur or sublimity can satisfy us. No strength of will, no 
greatness, no calmness of the philosopher, no zeal of the philan- 
thropist, without this, can gain our moral affections, It is im- 
possible to love a man because he is majestic, because he is wise, 
because he is calin, because he is active, because, even, he is 
philanthropical. We demand from him first a participation in 
the lot of humanity, a fellowship with it in confession of sin and 
weakness—not the mere sympathy of a human benevolence upon 
a high condescending ground with humanity ;—that will not do; 
that is not enough; we must have confession. St. Paul makes 
this confession, and acknowledges fellowship with weakness and 
frailty. Now take the other Character. There stands One erect 
and unconfounded before the throne of God. He casts off from 
Himself that whole fabric of language toward God which the 
sense of sin had formed; He throws off for Himself the whole 
penitential type. Ilis humility is the humility of condescension, 
of magnanimity, of patience, of long-suffering innocence, of dig- 
nity undisturbed by mockery and insult ; it is the humility of good 
desert; it isnot the humility of imperfection and frailty, which 
is the characteristic humility of man. The normal effect of sanc- 
tity is reversed, and it reveals in Him no sin—righteousness only ; 
and that while His own moral criterion searched the inmost cor- 
ners of the heart. A man may fulfil to the letter an outward 
ceremonial code; but Christ’s code was, “ Ye have heard it said, 
Thou shalt not kill; but I say unto you,” &e.; “ Ye have heard 
it said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy; but 
I say unto you,” &¢. The more inward the touchstone, the 
greater enigma the assumption of perfectly standing it ; the more 
astounding the profession that the law was not death but life to 
Him, because He fulfilled it wholly. Yet this Man preached 
confession of sins; he preached it as the very’ criterion of an 
accepted state, and denounced self-justification as the condemna- 
tion of man. The publican was justified, because he smote upon 
his breast and owned himself a sinner; the Pharisee was con- 
demned because he thanked God he was not like that sinner. 
The very form of prayer which He put forth as the prayer of all 
mankind inv lved confession of sin. But the same Man who laid 
down the law of self-abasement for sin for every other human 
being, disowned it for Himself; He condemned the Pharisee, and 
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He did what the Pharisee did, justify Himself; He praised the 
publican, and declined to do what the publican did, condemn 
Himself; His prayer made all mankind sue for pardon, but He 
himself did not pray to be forgiven. He said to others,“ Repent ;” 
but He himself explained why He submitted to the baptism of 
repentance. That He disowned the confession of sin for Himself 
is the fact that it is, because the confession of it was the first 
object of His love in others. There may have been philosophical 
philanthropists who did now bow their necks to the penitential 
yoke; but then they were men who did not accept the penitential 
type—who did not admit the truth of that moral standard which 
imposes it—whose idea of morals superseded it both for them- 
selves and others—who thought it imbecile and weak, and below 
the dignity of human nature. But Christ’s sympathy was with 
the penitential type solely; He abhorred the righteous in their 
own sight, He loved those to whom much was forgiven. 

Now it is evident that these two characters cannot both be 
right, except upon the assumption of some entire difference in the 
basement or pedestal upon whicheach stands. They are opposed 
in fundamental type. If both characters are attributed, then, to 
the same ordinary humanity, if one is right the other is wrong. 
It might appear at first sight that a criticism of a character upon 
one basis was perilously near to a criticism of it upon another ; 
but in truth no two acts of criticism are wider apart; we are 
never further off from a character upon its own appropriate basis 
than when we regard it upon another and improper one. We 
have never a more different character than when we have the 
same pretensions with different rights. The latter of these two 
characters is plainly enormous and monstrous, except upon the 
supposition of a humanity morally higher than all experience, or 
supernatural. 

But this 2s the claim and the assumption of the Christ of the 
Gospels; it is the basis of the whole moral portraiture in the 
Gospels. This character has never, indeed, from t’ e first, stood 
but upon one foundation; the portrait has never, from the time 
it was first drawn, belonged to any other than a supernatural per- 
sonage ; it is given as the character of such a Being; that is its 
explanation ; that is historically its connection. Removed from 
this basis, it does not correspond to our moral sense, but this is its 
basis. The portrait that was drawn as a contrast to human saintly 
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characters, cannot be proper as a human saintly character, but 
then it was drawn as a contrast. Scripture is a succession of 
saintly biographies all upon one type, the penitential. By a 
sudden transition there springs up one solitary instance of a 
completely opposite type which vanishes, and never re-appears. 
But the solitary and insulated unpenitential type makes also a 
solitary assumption of worth, and the assumption is part of the 
portrait. 

There is, then, a total demolition and destruction of this visible 
Gospel portrait upon the principle now commented on, because 
with the omission of the supernatural sinlessness must go, and 
with the fact of sinlessness the pretension to it must go—/. é., the 
whole of that high and majestic assumption which constitutes the 
peculiarity of the character of Christ in the Gospels. For what 
is the character in the Gospels without this claim? Particular 
features might be left, but the whole would be gone. We should 
have a different character. The supernatural in Him goes deeper 
than into His outward miraculous life—viz., into the structure of 
His moral character. 

One remark in conclusion. The liberty of permanently omit- 
ting any elements in the Gospel life of Christ, must assume the 
spuriousness of those parts of the Gospels which contain those 
elements. The liberty to omit the outward miracles must assume 
the spuriousness of the miraculous record. The liberty to omit 
the supernatural offices of Christ must assume the spuriousness of 
those parts which contain the mention of those offices. The 
liberty to omit a// the supernatural must assume the spuriousness 
of all those parts in which a claim to and assumption of the 
supernatural appears. But according to the foregoing observa- 
tions, the high moral assumption of our Lord about himself would 
be included under this head. The Gospel moral portrait of 
Christ, considered in the light of a whole, would thus have to be 
pronounced spurious. The whole, therefore, of this subject 
belongs to, and must be handed over to the jurisdiction of, the 
department of Christian evidences. 








XXIV—RECENT SPECULATIONS ON PRIMEVAL MAN.* 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


Ar the last meeting, in Dundee, of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, a paper was read by Sir J. Lubbock 
upon “ The Early Condition of Mankind.” It purports to be a 
reply to a lecture on the “ Origin of Civilization” by Dr. Whately, 
the late Archbishop of Dublin, which was published in 1854, 
The Archbishop’s position is shortly this—that mere savages— 
that is to say, “men in the lowest degree, or even anything 
approaching to the lowest degree, of barbarism in which they can 
possibly subsist at all—never did and never can, unaided, raise 
themselves into a higher condition.” That even when brought 
into contact with superior races, it is extremely difficult to teach 
them the simplest arts ; that they “seem never to invent or dis- 
cover anything,” because even “ necessity is not the mother of 
invention, except to those who have some degree of thoughtful- 
ness and intelligence ;” that whatever the natural powers of the 
human mind may be, they require te be started, as it were, by 
some instruction from without. He holds it to be “a complete 
moral certainty that men, left unassisted in what is called a state 
of nature—that is, with the faculties Man is born with not at all 
unfolded or exercised by education—never did, and never can, 
raise themselves from that condition.” Therefore, “ according ty 
the present course of things, the first introducer of civilization 
among savages is, and must be, man in a more improved state.” 
But as “in the beginning of the human race there was no man 
to effect it,” this must have been the work of another Being. 
“ There must have been, in short, something of a revelation made 
to the first, or to some subsequent generation of our species.” 
The conclusion is, that as Man must have had a Divine Creator, 
it seems equally certain that, to some extent, also, he must have 
had a Divine Instructor. 





* From Good Words, March, 1868, 
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This is the argument which Sir J. Lubbock has undertaken to 
refute. is conclusion is, that the “ primitive condition of man- 
kind was one of utter barbarism ;” that from this condition cer- 
tain races have independently raised themselves ; and, of course, 
that instead of existing savages being the degenerate descendants 
of ancestors who were more advanced, all existing civilized races 
are the children of men who were once in the same low condition. 
A further conclusion, though not formally asserted, is plainly in- 
dicated, viz.: this, that the “utter barbarism” of the first man 
was itself an advance on the condition of some progenitor. I 
infer that this idea is intended to be conveyed when the “ first 
men” are explained to mean the “ first beings worthy to be so 
called.” 

The two main lines of argument pursued by Sir J. Lubbock 
connect themselves with these two propositions which he under- 
takes to prove: 1st, “ That there are indications of progress even 
among savages ;” and, 2d, “ That among the most civilized 
nations there are traces of original barbarism.” 

Sir J. Lubbock’s paper has confirmed an impression I have 
long had, that Whately’s argument, though strong at some points, 
is at others open to assault, and that, as a whole, the subject now 
requires to be differently handled and regarded from a different 
point of view. On the other hand, the same paper has convinced 
me that the argument in faver of what may be called the savage- 
theory, is very much the weaker of the two, and rests upon a 
method of treatment much more inadequate and incomplete. 

I propose in this, and in some following papers, to set forth the 
reasoning upon which these convictions rest. 

There are, however, some preliminary considerations which it 
may be well to deal with before proceeding farther. 

It will be observed that both arguments are avowedly con- 
ducted irrespective of any belief in the Mosaic narrative of crea- 
tion. They both profess to be purely scientific ; that is, founded 
on natural knowledge, and using for the discovery of truth such 
facts and inferences as are ascertained by reason. Whately ex- 
pressly says that in his argument he has not appealed to the Book 
of Genesis as an authority because he “thought it important to 
show, independently of that authority, and from a monument 
actually before our eyes—the existence (namely) of civilized 
man—that there is no escaping such conclusions as agree with 
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the Bible narrative.” The opposite argument is, of course, main- 
tained always from the same basis of scientific independence, and 
those who urge it do not generally profess or care to reconcile the 
conclusion arrived at with the Mosaic narrative. Sir J. Lubbock 
at the close of his paper says emphatically, “These views follow, 
I think, from strictly scientific considerations.” No doubt, if the 
inquiry is to be pursued at all upon this basis, it must be con- 
ducted honestly, and the conclusions legitimately reached must 
be accepted with just so much of conviction as is justified by the ~ 
nature of the data, and the nature of the reasoning employed. 

The question may well arise in many minds in reference to 
this subject, whether it is a legitimate subject of speculation at 
all—whether it does not transcend our faculties to ascertain the 
truth. 

Respecting this question, there is one answer which is obvious, 
although it may not go far to satisfy those whose scruples are 
most sincere. When men in the position of the late Archbishop 
of Dublin enter upon this discussion, and declare that, inde- 
pendent of all authority, certain conclusions can be shown to be 
unavoidable by natural reason, we cannot prohibit others from \ 
entering upon the same ground, or from producing such argu 
ments as they may be able to find in support of an opposite con. 
clusion. But there are some better arguments than this. This, 
indeed, is enough to show that the discussion must, as a matter 
of necessity, be encountered, even though it should be deplored. 
But other considerations may perhaps convince us that it should 
not be shunned. It may be that the desire of knowledge is capa- 
ble of excess, and that the spirit which, in the ordinary concerns 
of life, is condemned as idle or vicious curiosity, has its counter- 
part in the higher pursuits of intellect. David seems to imply as 4 
much when he pleads in favor of his own character and conduct 
before God, “TI do not exercise myself in things too high for me.” 
On the the other hand, we must remember that in nothing has 
the human race been more liable to the delusions of superstition 
than in the conception of the matters which were to be held, 
or were not to be held, as forbidden to the investigations of rea- 
son. Those physical laws of nature which are now so familiar to us 
as the peculiar field of observation and discovery—a field on which 
the march of intellect has been so rapid and so triumphant— 
were once held by the early Greek philosophers as belonging to 
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the most secret things of God. They thought, perhaps, not un- 
naturally, that a region which lay, or seemed to lie, so much 
nearer to themselves, even their own mind and spirit—its phe- 
nomena and its methods of procedure—must be the ground most 
open to their search, and must afford results most comprehensible 
to the understanding. And so they plunged into all the prob- 
lems of metaphysics. But there are no mysteries so deep as 
these—none in which the human mind reaches so soon the limits 
of its power—none in which the temptation is stronger to strain 
after knowledge which is shrouded in impenetrable darkness. 
The greatest intellects which the world has ever seen have 
labored at such problems, and have left them as they found 
them. The same tendency of metaphysical speculation, blending 
through the school of Alexandria with the mysticism of the East, 
infected the theology of the early Church, and heretics were not 
seldom divided from the orthodox upon questions which were not 
only beyond the reach of reason, but equally beyond the scope of 
tevelation. Inthe Confessions of St. Augustine there is a curious 
indication of this transposition of the subjects which are the most 
legitimate, and the most accessible subjects of our research. In 
early life he had been, as is well known, led away by the curious 
and idle speculations which pass in ecclesiastical history under 
the name of the Manicheean heresy. He pours out his lamenta- 
tions over the subtleties which had once engrossed and perplexed 
his mind—subtleties of which Christianity had revealed the folly. 
And among the temptations which he still desires to overcome is 
the appetite of knowledge—a “vain and curious desire hiding 
under the name of science” (lib. x, ¢. 837). This is the desire 
which pretends, he says, to reach the inmost secrets of nature— 
secrets which when discovered could have no value, and of which 
men desire and expect nothing except to know. Now, here we 
have an exact definition of the true scientific spirit —a spirit 
which has, indeed, in its results, richly “endowed the human 
family with new mercies,” but which never has had this dower in 
view as its only, or even as its chief, inducement. It is not, per- 
haps, exactly relevant to observe that the glorious facts of Astro- 
nomy are among the secrets of nature which Augustine rejoices 
to say he no longer desires to know ; because, in his mind, Astro- 
nomy took the form of Astrology, to which in his youth he had 
been much addicted. But Augustine is right when he detects 
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this same love of mere knowledge in the instinctive arrest of his 
attention by the commonest works of nature. He desires to be 
delivered even from this. He has given up many pleasures of the 
eye and curiosities of the mind in which he once delighted—not 
only the transits of the heavenly bodies and the response of 
oracles, but even the public spectacles of the Roman world. 
Still, this wretched love of mere knowledge —this lust of the 
eyes—is ever pursuing him as he walks and lives. Although no 
longer tempted to go to the Amphitheater to see the race of 
hound and hare, the same sight, if seen accidentally in the fields, 
will divert his attention from some profound meditation. Even 
from the windows of his home his eye is caught by some little 
lizard catching flies upon the wall, or by some spider spreading 
for the capture her wondrous web. The smallness of these 
creatures, he confesses, does not diminish his instinctive curiosity. 
True it is that he might pass from these creatures to magnify the 
Creator of them all. But he is conscious that this was not 
present to his thoughts when they were arrested and fixed upon 
the things he saw. 

Most true! and equally true was it, that this desire of knowledge 
was burning intensely in him when it wrung from him no confes- 
sion: or rather, when it was interwoven into the very tissue of 
which his immortal Confessions are composed. In them no more 
splendid passages occur than those in which he turns the eye of 
his curiosity inward upon the secrets of his own nature, and asks 
a thousand unanswerable questions on the structure and the 
power of memory. What and where are those innumerable 
chambers—those vast halls—which hold in perpetual imagery 
not only all he had ever seen, but all he had ever conceived and 
known? How can the immensities of time and space, of earth, 
and sky, and ocean, be thus contained? How can they be re- 
called into what seemed a lost existence? What depths and mys- 
teries of being! How little can we understand ourselves! Does 
it not seem then as if the mind were too narrow to comprehend 
itself? And so, through pages of most subtle and eloquent anal- 
ysis, he revels in that faculty of Wonder, which is the very root 
and principle of all curious inquiry. I do not say that these 
questions are wholly vain. But they are useful only as all know- 
ledge may be useful, in teaching us—if it be nothing else—how 
small that knowledge is. St. Augustine was right in thinking 
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that this wonderful power of Memory lies close to the final secrets 
on which our very being and personality depend. An eminent 
philosopher of our own time has found in Memory the only in- 
superable difficulty in the way of reducing the definition of our- 
selves into that of mere “ Possibilities of Feeling.” But in pur- 
suing these speculations into the most inscrutable of all subjects, 
St. Augustine is but following the instincts of the same restless 
and curious intellect which had once struggled with questions, 
What Matter is, and How Evil came to be? There is no inquiry 
in which the human mind comes so immediately to the limit of 

“its powers, as in the analysis of itself. Inscrutable questions may 
indeed be asked as to what Man once was. But questions much 
more inscrutable may be asked, and are habitually asked, as to 
what Man now is. No conclusions in respect to the original con- 
dition of our race can be more shocking to reason and common 
sense, than many conclusions which metaphysicians have pre- 
tended to establish respecting its condition now. 

Another reason against declining this inquiry, is to be found in 
the fact that the plea of impotence against the human under- 
standing, is a plea which may be urged in the service of the most 
irrational error, as easily, perhaps more easily, than in the service 
of the most certain truths. Men engrossed by some particular 
theory are under immense temptation to denounce the power of 
faculties whose function it is to apprehend ideas at variance with 
their own. At the present moment this is the habitual practice 
of a whole school of thinkers who have eyes for nothing but a 
particular class of facts, and who therefore very naturally resort 
to the assertion that all eyes with a wider range of vision are eyes 
of “ phantasy.” And if this has been sometimes the result of the 
anatomy of Mind, what are we to say of the anatomy of the 

3ody ? We cannot even think of our bodily frames without 
encountering at once all the facts which connect the phenom- 
ena of Mind with the structure and condition of Material 
Organs. And then our Organism as a whole, how close it stands 
to that of the beasts that perish! Are we to close these paths of 
investigation also, because some minds have been led by them to 
a gross materialism? It is not on one subject of inquiry, but in 
all, that we come speedily to questions which cannot be answered. 
In none should we be jealous of research. In all we must be 
jealous of presumption. In all should reason be warned to keep 
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within the limit of her powers. From none should reason be 
warned away. Men who denounce any particular field of 
thought are always to be suspected. The presumption is, that 
valuable things which these men do not like, are to be found 
there. There are many forms of priestcraft. The same arts, and 
the same delusions, have been practiced in many causes. Some- 
times, though perhaps not so often as is popularly supposed, men 
have been warned from particular branches of physical inquiry, 
in the supposed interests of religion. But constantly and habitu- 
ally, men are now warned from many branches of inquiry, both 
physical and psychological, in the interests—real enough—of the 
Positive Philosophy! “ Whatever,” says Mr. Lewes, “is inacces- 
sible to reason, should be strictly interdicted to research.” Here 
we have the true ring of the old sacerdotal interdicts. Who is to 
define beforehand what is, and what is not, “inaccessible to rea- 
son?” Are we to take such a definition on trust from the priests 
of this new philosophy? They tell us that all proofs of Mind in 
the order of the universe, all evidences of purpose, all conceptions 
of plan or of design, in the history of creation, are the mere 
product of special “ infirmities” of the human intellect. In oppo- 
sition to these attempts—come from what quarter they may—to 
limit arbitrarily the boundaries of knowledge, let us maintain the 
principle that we never can certainly know what is “ inaccessible 
to reason” until the way of access has been tried. In the highest 
interests of truth, we must resist any and every interdict against 





research. The philosophy which assumes to issue such an inter- 
dict, must have reason to fear inquiry. 

On these principles it may be affirmed generally that all sub- 
jects are legitimate subjects of reasoning in proportion as they 
are accessible to research; and the degree in which any given 
subject is accessible to research cannot be known until research is 
tried. Within certain limits it is not open to dispute that the 
early condition of mankind is accessible to research. Contem- 
porary history reaches back a certain way. Existing monuments 
afford their evidence for a considerable distance farther. Tra- 
dition has its own province still more remote; and latterly 
Geology and Archeology have met upon common ground— 
ground in which man and the mammoth have been found 
together. 

It has not, however, been sufficiently observed that the inquiry 
into the Primitive Condition of Mankind resolves itself into three 
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separate questions—that is to say, three questions which, though 
connected with each other, can be, and indeed must be separately 
dealt with :— 

1st. The Origin of Man considered simply as a species—that is 
to say, the method of his creation or introduction into the world. 

2d. The Antiquity of Man, or the time in the geological his- 
tory and preparation of the globe, at which this creation or intro- 
duction took place. 

3d. His Mental Condition when first created. 

No doubt the theory as to the origin of man at which Sir J. 
Lubbock glances when he speaks of the “ first being worthy to be 
called a man” (which is obviously the theory that this first man 
was born from some preéxisting creature not worthy to be so 
called), is most naturally connected with the farther theory that 
his mental condition was one of “ utter barbarism.” But this is not 
at all a necessary consequence. The first man, however created, 
may have had special knowledge conveyed to him as well as a 
special material organization. Special powers of acquiring know- 
ledge he certainly must have had, since we know that these are 
inseparably connected with the organization which made him 
“worthy to be called a man.” The two questions, therefore, of 
the Origin of Man, and of his Primitive Condition, are clearly 
separable. In like manner, as regards Antiquity, the question 
of Time has no necessary connection either with his Origin or his 
Primitive Condition. 

There is another point connected with this division of the 
whole subject into three separate questions, which has not per- 
haps been sufficiently considered, and that is the different degrees 
of connection which these questions have respectively with the 
Mosaic narrative. I have already said that the inquiry as con- 
ducted both by Archbishop Whately and Sir J. Lubbock, is avow- 
edly conducted on a purely scientific basis. It is in the same light 
that it will be considered here. But it may be useful to observe 
in passing that, in regard to some of these questions, the Mosaic 
account of Creation (apart altogether from any questions which 
have been raised as to the allegorical elements it may contain) 
leaves room, even according to its most literal interpretation, for 
a much wider latitude of speculation than seems to be generally 
supposed. As regards the Origin of Man, indeed, the impression 
conveyed is that the Creation of Man was a special act—which, 
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indeed, whatever may have been its method, it must have been ; 
but, as regards the Primitive Condition of mankind, it must be 
remembered that, according to the narrative in Genesis, there 
never was any generation of men which lived and walked in the 
primal light. It was the first man who fell. The second man 
was a murderer. The causes, therefore, of degradation are repre- 
sented as having begun, so far as the race is concerned, at once ; 
and it is a special peculiarity of the account that those causes are 
said to have gone on in an accelerating ratio until the flood. 
Even after that event there was no immunity from the operation 
of the same causes, and existing races, therefore, may have passed 
through stages of any degree of barbarism without involving any 
necessary inconsistency whatever with the Mosaic account. It is 
farther to be observed that writers on the Primitive Condition 
of Man are generally guilty of the oversight of forgetting to de- 
fine the sense in which they use the words “ civilized” and “ un- 
civilized.” This is a strange oversight on the part of such a 
logician as Dr. Whately. Sir J. Lubbock naturally enough feels 
himself relieved from an inconvenient obligation. But implicitly, 
if not explicitly, the savage-theory and the reasoning in support 
of it, assume that civilization consists in a knowledge of the arts. 
Knowledge, for example, or ignorance, of the use of metals, is, as 
we shall see, characteristics on which great stress is laid. Now, 
as regards this point, as Whately truly says, the narrative of 
Genesis distinctly states that this kind of knowledge did not 
belong to mankind at first, but was the fruit of subsequent dis- 
covery, through the ordinary agency of those mental gifts with 
which man at his creation was endowed. It is assumed in the 
savage-theory that the presence or absence of this knowledge 
stands in close and natural connection with the presence or ab- 
sence of other and higher kinds of knowledge, of which acquaint- 
ance with the metals is but a symbol and a type. Within certain 
limits this is true, and we may assume, therefore, that in Genesis 
also the intimation given on this subject implies, that so far as 
civilization means a command over the powers of nature, man 
was left to make his own way through the powers of reason, and 
the instincts of research. Whately has indeed inferred that the 


great economic principle of the division of labor was at the first 
divinely taught to Man, in-the description given of Cain as a 
tiller of the ground, and of Abel as a keeper of flocks. But, if 
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we are to understand this literally, not of tribes tracing their 
descent from Cain and Abel, but of the individual men who were 
the third and fourth human beings upon earth, then we must 
suppose that the possession of domestic animals and acquaintance 
with artificial cultivation were either divinely communicated to 
man, or instinctively discovered by him at once. It may have 
been so, and it may be the intention of the narrative to assert it ; 
but at all events, it is perfectly conceivable, that beyond a know- 
ledge of the simplest arts which were necessary for the sustenance 
of life, man’s primitive condition may have been a condition of 
mere childhood. 

As regards the third element in the whole question—the ele- 
ment of 'Time—it is well known that all calculations in regard to 
it rest upon data respecting which there has always been much 
doubt and difficulty, and that similar data taken from the three 
existing versions of the Old Testament—the Hebrew, the Samar- 
itan, and the Septuagint, give results which vary from each 
other, not by years, or even by tens of years, but by many cen- 
turies. Where differences exist of such magnitude, no confidence 
can be felt in either of the results. It seems more than question- 
able how far the history of man given in the Old Testament 
either is, or was intended to be a complete history, or more than 
the history of typical men and of typical generations. At all 
events, it would be worse than idle to deny that this question of 
Time comes naturally and necessarily within the field of scien- 
tific investigation, in so far as science can find a firm foundation 
for any conclusions in regard to it. 

Having already quoted St. Augustine upon the general subject 
of the desire of knowledge, I cannot close even this cursory refer- 
ence to the relation in which the Mosaic narrative stands to scien- 
tific research, without dwelling for a moment on the very striking 
passage in which that great man deals with the only account 
which the world possesses of the history of Creation. St. Augus- 
tine was not the man to be dead to all those curious speculations 
and inquiries which that account excites, and which it does not 
profess to satisfy. His confession, he says, would not be the 
humble confession he desires them to be, were he not to confess, 
that he does not, as regards many of those questions, understand 
the sense in which Moses wrote. All the more does he admire 
his words, “so sublime in their humility, so rich in their reserve” 
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(alta humiliter, pauca copiose); then follows (lib. xii, ¢. 31) a 
passage which—considering the age in which it was written, con 
sidering also the vague notions entertained by St. Augustine him 
self, and by all the world in his time, on the rank and importance 
of the natural sciences—is surely one of the most remarkable pas- 
sages ever written by theologian or philosopher: “ For myself,” he 
says, “I declare boldly, and from the bottom of my heart, that 
if I were called to write something which was to be invested with 
supreme authority, I should desire most so to write that my words 
should include the widest range of meaning, and should not be 
confined to one sense alone, exclusive of all others, even of some 
which should be inconsistent with my own. Far from me, O God, 
be the temerity to suppose that so great a prophet did not receive 
from thy grace even such a favor! Yes; he had in view and in 
his spirit, when he traced these words, all that we can ever dis- 
cover of the truth—even every truth which has escaped us hith- 
erto, or which escapes us still, but which nevertheless may yet be 
discovered in them.” Certain it is, whatever new views may now 
be taken of the origin and authorship of the first chapter of Gen- 
esis, that it stands alone among the traditions of mankind in the 
wonderful simplicity and grandeur of its words. Specially re- 
markable—miraculous it really seems to be—is that character of 
reserve which leaves open to reason all that reason may be able 
to attain. The meaning of those words seems always to be a 
meaning a-head of science 








not because it anticipates the results 
of science, but because it runs, as it were, round the outer margin 
of all possible discovery. 

Having now cleared the ground of some preliminary difficulties 
which might have otherwise impeded us in a proper access to the 
subject, I shall proceed in this paper to deal with the first of 
the three questions into which that subject is divided—viz: the 
Origin of Man considered as a Species, in so far as this question 
appears to be accessible to reason. 

The human race has no more knowledge or recollection of its 
own origin than a child has of its own birth. But a child drinks 
in with its mother’s milk some knowledge of the relation in which 
it stands to its own parents, and as it grows up it knows of 
other children being born around it. It sees one generation 
going and another generation coming, so that long before the 
years of childhood close, the ideas of birth and death are alike 
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familiar. Whatever sense of mystery may, in the first dawnings 
of reflection, have attached to either of these ideas, is soon lost in 
the familiar experience of the world. The same experience ex- . 
tends to the lower animals—they, too, are born and die. But no 
such experience ever comes to cast any light on the origin of our 
own race, or of any other. Some varieties of form are effected in 
the case of a few animals by domestication and by constant care 
in the selection of peculiarities transmissible to the young. But 
these variations are all within certain limits; and wherever 
human care relaxes or is abandoned, the old forms return, and the 
selected characters disappear. The founding of new forms by the 
union of different species, even when standing in close natural 
relation to each other, is absolutely forbidden by the sentence of 
sterility which nature pronounces and enforces upon all hybrid 
offspring. And so it results that man has never seen the origin 
of any species. Creation by birth is the only kind of creation he 
has ever seen ; and from this kind of creation he has never seen 
anew species come. And yet he does know, (for this the science 
of Paleontology has most certainly revealed), that the introduc- 
tion of a new species has been a work carried on constantly and 
continuously during vast but unknown periods of time. The 
whole face of animated nature has been changed, not once, but 
frequently ; not suddenly for the most part, perhaps not suddenly 
in any case, but slowly and gradually, and yet completely. When 
once this fact is clearly apprehended—whenever we become 
familiar with the idea that creation has had a history, we are 
inevitably led to the conclusion that creation has also had a 
method. And then the further question rises,—What has this 
method been? It is perfectly natural that men who have any 
hopes of solving this question should take that supposition which 
seems the readiest ; and the readiest supposition is, that the agency 
by which new individuals are born is also the ageney by which 
new species are created. The difficulty of conceiving any other, 
compels men, if they are to guess at all, to guess upon this founda- 
tion. Such is the origin and genesis of all the theories of devel- 
opment, of which Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis is only the latest form. 
It is not in itself inconsistent with the Theistic argument, or with 
belief in the ultimate agency and directing power of a creative 
mind. This is clear, since we never think of any difficulty in 
reconciling that belief with our knowledge of the ordinary laws 
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of animal and vegetable reproduction. Those laws may be cor- 
rectly, and can only be adequately, described in the language of 
religion and theology. “ He who is the alone author and creator 
of all things,” says the present Bishop of Salisbury, “ does not by 
separate acts of creation give being and life to those creatures 
which are to be brought forth, but employs his living creatures 
thus to give effect to his will and pleasure, and as his agents to 
be the means of communicating life.”* The same language 
might be applied, without the alteration of a word, to the origin 
of species, if it were indeed true that new kinds as well as new 
individuals were created by being born. The truth is, that the 
argument which has so often been employed to elevate our con- 
ception of the wisdom hid in secondary causes, is an argument 
which only gains increasing strength and force in proportion to 
the number and involution of those causes, and to the extent and 
scope of their effects. If it does not diminish, but only augments 
the wonder of organic life, that it has been so contrived as to be 
capable of propagating itself, neither would it diminish that won- 


der, but rather enhance it to an infinite degree, that organisms a 
should be gifted with the still more wonderful power of develop- ™ 


ing forms of life other and higher than their own. So far, there- 
fore, as belief is a personal creator is concerned, the difficulties in 
the way of accepting this hypothesis are not theological. The 
difficulties are scientific. The first fundamental difficulty is 
simply this,—that all the theories of development ascribe to 
known causes unknown effects—unknown as regards the times in 
which we now live, and unknown so far as has hitherto been 
ascertained in all the past times of which there is any record. 
It is true that this record—the geological record—is imperfect. 
Kut as Sir Roderick Murchison has long ago proved, there are 
parts of that record which are singularly complete, and in those 
parts we have the proofs of creation without any indication of 
development. The Silurian rocks, as regards oceanic life, are per- 
fect and abundant in the forms they have preserved, yet there 
are no fish. The Devonian age followed, tranquilly, and with- 
out a break; and in the Devonian Sea, suddenly, fish appear— 
appear in shoals, and in forms of the highest and most perfect 
type. There is no trace of links or transitional forms between 





* Charge, 1867, 
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the great class of mollusea and the great class of fishes. There is 
no reason whatever to suppose that such forms, if they had ex- 
isted, can have been destroyed in deposits which have preserved 
in wonderful perfection the minutest organisms. So much for 
the past. 

As regards the present, organisms are known to reproduce life, 
but always life which is like their own. And if this likeness 
admits of degrees of difference, the margin of variety is not known 
to be ever broad enough for the foundation of a new species. 
This, too, is remarkable, that such margin of variety as does ever 
exist among the offspring of the same parents becomes smaller 
and smaller in proportion as we rise in the scale of organic life. 
That any organism, therefore, can ever produce another which 
varies from itself in any truly specitic character, is an assumption 
not justified by any known fact. No organism is ever seen to 
exert such a power now. There are many indications which tend 
to show that all organisms have been equally incapable of modi- 
fication since the earliest monuments of man. There is no proof 
that any organism ever did fulfill such functions at any time. It 
is resorted to because of the ditticulty of conceiving any method 
of creation except creation by birth. But this is no adequate 
standing-ground for a scientific theory. It would be well for 
those who speculate upon this subject to remember, that when- 
ever a new species, or a new class of animal has begun to be, 
something must have happened which is not in the “ ordinary 
course of nature,” as known to us. Something, therefore, must 
have happened which we have a difficulty, probably an insupera- 
ble difficulty, in conceiving. If, therefore, the theory of develop- 
ment can be shown to involve difficulties of conception which are 
quite as great as those which it professes to remove, then it ceases 
to have any standing-ground at all. An hypothesis which escapes 
from particular difficulties by cncountering others which are 
smaller, may be tolerated at least provisionally. But an hypothe- 
sis which, to avoid an alternative supposed to be inconceivable, 
adopts another alternative encompassed by many difficulties quite 
as great, is not entitled even to provisional acceptance. Now, 
the difficulties attending the theory of development, or of creation 
by birth, attain their maximum in the case of man. Some of 
them are referred to in a cursory manner by Dr. Whately. Let 
us examine them a little nearer. 
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“ Man’s place in nature” has long been, and still is, the grand 
battle-ground of anatomists and physiologists; but the points on 
which they are disagreed among themselves have not really any 
importance corresponding to the vehemence with which they 
have been disputed. The great French anatomist, Cuvier, was 
of opinion that the distinctions between man’s organism and the 
organism of the highest among the beasts are of such magnitude 
and importance, that the human race cannot be classified as 
belonging to the same “order” with any other creature, but 
must be held to constitute an “ order” by itself. In our own 
time, Professor Owen holds the same opinion. Professor Huxley, 
on the other hand, has undertaken to prove that the anatomical 
differences between the human frame and the frame of the gorilla 
or chimpanzee, are not such, either in kind or in degree, as to 
justify this wide distinction. But he specially limits this con- 
clusion to the differences of physiology, and confesses that, if 
in defining man we are to take into account the phenomena of 
mind, there is between man and those beasts which stand nearest 
to him in anatomy, a difference so wide that it cannot be meas- 
ured—an “ enormous gulf”—* a divergence immeasurable” and 
“practically infinite.” But this last conclusion is really incom- 
patible with the first. There is an inseparable connection be- 
tween the phenomena of mind and the phenomena of organiza- 
tion. They must be taken together, and be interpreted together. 
The structure of every creature is correlated with the functions 
which its several parts are fitted to discharge, and the mental 
character, dispositions and instincts of the creature are again 
strictly correlated with these functions. We must accept from 
anatomists all the facts which anatomy can teach; but the value 
to be placed on these facts is a very different question. All 
classification is ideal, and depends on the relative value to be 
placed on facts which are in themselves indisputable. On this 
question of the comparative value of anatomical facts we have 
other facts to go by which do not belong to the science of physi- 
ology. Nature is her own interpreter, and her evidence is clear. 
Whatever may be the anatomical difference between man and 
the gorilla, that difference is the equivalent in physical organiza- 
tion of the whole mental difference between a gorilla and a man. 
This is the measure of value which nature has set upon the kind 
and degree of divergence which separates these two material 
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forms. Any other measure of value which may be set on that 
divergence must be founded on an arbitrary and partial selection 
among the facts of which all sound classification must take 
account. Imperfect as all existing systems of classification are, 
they are not so bad in the case of any group of the lower animals 
as to separate organs from the functions they discharge, and from 
the mental habits which peculiarities of structure both embody 
and subserve. Although the resemblances which have been 
seized upon for the purpose of grouping together a certain num- 
ber of animals into classes, or families, or orders, have been for 
the most part resemblances arbitrarily selected, and have borne 
no consistent reference to any one standard of comparison through- 
out the creatures to be arranged, yet those resemblances have not 
been so arbitrary or so fallacious as to join together in one com- 
mon “order” animals separated from each other in powers and 
habits by an impassable gulf. Of the eight “orders” (exclusive 
of man) into which Cuvier divided all the animals whose young 
are suckled (AZammalia), one is distinghished from the others by 
the prehensile character of both feet and hands (Quadrumana) ; 
another order is distinguished by the nature of its food (Carn. 
vora); the third is distinguished by peculiarities in the produc- 
tion of the young (Alarsupialia) ; the fourth and fifth are distin- 
guished by the nature of their teeth (odentia and Hdentata) ; 
the sixth are distinguished by the texture of their skin (Pachyder- 
mata ;) the seventh by the peculiarities of the digestive system 
(Ruminantia) ; and the last by fish-like form and fish-like habitat 
of the whales and dugongs (Cetacea). Now, although it is obvi- 
ous that no one principle of classification is consistenly adhered 
to in this system,—although there is no common standard to 
which they are all referred,—yet, as a matter of fact, the pecu- 
liarities chosen are not only the most salient and the most charac- 
teristic peculiarities of the animals as a whole, but they are con- 
nected with others which run through the whole organism, and 
with some corresponding similarities of instinct and disposition. 
But no such defence can be offered for the system which groups 
man in the same order with the chimpanzee or the ourang-outang, 
merely because the limbs of those animals are terminated by 
organs which are anatomically “true feet and true hands;” or 
because they have the same number of teeth; or because the same 
primary divisions exist in the structure of the brain. The differ- 
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ence between the hand of a monkey and the hand of a man may 
seem small when they are both placed on the dissecting-table ; 
but in that difference, whatever it may be, lies the whole differ- 
ence between an organ limited to the climbing of trees or the 
plucking of fruit, and an organ which is so correlated with man’s 
inventive genius that by its aid the earth is weighed, and the dis- 
tanee of the sun is measured. In like manner let us assume it to 
be true that the difference between the brain of man and the 
brain of the gorilla may be reduced to a difference of volume, 
to that visible difference alone, and even as regards volume to a 
difference in quantity comparatively small. “Cranial capacity ” 
is measured by the cubic inches of space which a skull contains. 
Professor Huxley tells us,* on the authority of Professor Schaaf- 
hausen, that some Hindu skulls have as small a capacity as forty- 
six cubic inches, while the largest gorilla yet measured contained 
upwards of thirty-five cubic inches. This represents a difference 
of volume of less than eleven cubic inches. But the difference 
between this Hindu skull and the largest European skull (one 
hundred and fourteen cubic inches) amounts, according to the 
same authority, to no less than sixty-eight cubic inches. “Never- 
theless, the significance set by the facts of nature upon that differ- 
ence of eleven cubic inches between the gorilla and the man, is 
the difference between an irrational brute confined to some one 
climate and to some limited area of the globe, which no outward 
conditions can modify or improve, and a being equally adapted to 
the whole habitable world, with powers, however undeveloped, 
of comparison, of reflection, of judgment, of reason, with a sense 
of right and wrong,—and with all these capable of accumulated 
acquisition, and therefore of indefinite advance. It is not true to 
aftirm that these characteristics stand wholly apart,—separated 
by an “enormous gulf”—from his physical organization. There 
is an adjustment between these peculiarities of mind and the 
special peculiarities of his frame, as nice, and as obvious to sense 
and reason, as there is between the ferocious disposition of a tiger 
and his powerful claws, or between the retractile character of 
these and his soft and stealthy tread. When anatomists object to 
erect a separate “order” for man on the plea that it is an attempt 
to reconcile two different orders of ideas, namely, ideas of ana- 





* Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. p. 84. 
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tomieal structure, and ideas of mental power, they are simply 
refusing to place that value on anatomical differences which 
nature puts on them. They find no similar difficulty as regards 
other animals in co-ordinating anatomical structure with mental 
powers and instincts. The canine teeth of the carnivora stand in 
close and consistent relation with their dispositions. The prehen- 
sible character of the feet or tail in monkeys is a true and ade- 
quate expression of their arboreal habits; and the small and sim- 
ple brains of the marsupials (kangaroos, &c.) are strictly correla- 
ted with their low iutelligence. We may not—and we do not— 
understand how these phenomena of matter and of mind are thus 
dependent on each other; but, as a fact we see that this depend- 
ence is universal, and the distinctions which we found on ana- 
tomical structure have their value corroborated and confirmed by 
close and inseparable correspondences of instinct and intelligence. 
Man is no exception whatever to this universal law; and any 
system of classification which places a value on his anatomical 
peculiarities, separating by an impassable gulf between his body 
and his mind, is a system altogether inconsistent with philoso- 
phy. The aes set upon any given anatomical peculiarity, or 
group of peculiarities, in a sonnei system of classification, ought 
evidently to correspond as nearly as possible with the value as- 
signed to those peculiarities in the system of nature. The sig- 
nificance of any anatomical feature hinges on the number and 
variety of other peculiarities to which it stands related. Profes- 
sor Owen’s argument is therefore clearly sound in principle,—that 
the “ consequences” of any such peculiarity must be considered in 
estimating its systematic value. Take the case of the differen- 
ces, anatomically small, which distinguish the arms of man from 
the arms of a monkey. “ The consequences,” says Professor 
Owen, “of the liberation of one pair of limbs from all service in 
station and progression, due to the extreme modification of the 
other pair for the exclusive discharge of those functions, are 
greater, and involve a superior number and quality of powers ion 
those resulting from the change of an ‘ungulate’ (hoofed, one of 
Cuvier’s sub-class divisions) into an unguiculate,’ or claw-bearing 
condition of limb, and they demand therefore an equivalent value 
in a zoological system.” 

Aocordingly, Professor Owen has attempted to found a system 
of classification on the degrees of cerebral development as being 
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the anatomical feature which on the whole stands in the most 
governing relation to other peculiarities of structure. This pro- 
posal has been vehemently contested; but the contest seems to 
have turned on a point not really vital to the question. Objec- 
tors do but: aim at proving that all the leading divisions in the 
brain of man exist also in the brain of monkeys; and thus, that 
the difference is reduced to one of volume or quantity alone. 
But this difference of quantity, relative to the size of the organ- 
ism, even if no other can be detected with the knife, is correlated 
with a whole host of other anatomical peculiarities which span i 





the whole breadth of the chasm which yawns between the brutes 
and man. ‘These peculiarities must be taken as a whole, in their 
assemblage, and in their actual connection. The size of brain 
is but the index of many other differences, all closely related to 
one purpose, and contributing to one result. It is no answer to 
this argument to say that an equal amount, or even a greater 
amount, of difference in mere bulk is found to exist between the 
‘ lowest and the highest human brain, because the fact with which 
we have to deal is this, that a certain minimum quantity of that 
mysterious substance is constantly and uniformly associated with 
all the other anatomical peculiarities of man. Below that mini- 
mum the whole accompanying structure undergoes far more than 
a corresponding change,—even the whole change between the ; 
lowest savage and the highest ape. Above that minimum, all i 
subsequent variations in quantity are accompanied by no changes 
whatever in physical structure. In placing, therefore, a high 
value 





a value in classification of order, or even of class—upon 
the eleven cubic inches of brain-space which lie between the 
Hindu and the gorilla, when we place no such value on the sixty- ; 
eight cubic inches which lie between the Hindu and Sir Isaac ' iy 


Newton, we are but accepting the evidence of nature—following | ‘ 

where she leads, and classifying according to her award. 2 
The bearing of this conclusion on the origin of man is simply P 

this, that in proportion as the difference between man and the 

lower animals is properly appreciated in the light of nature, in 


the same proportion will the difficulty increase of conceiving how 
the chasm could be passed by any process of transmutation or 
development. 

This difficulty is still further increased if we advert for a mo- 
ment to the direction in which the human frame diverges from 
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the structure of the brutes. It diverges in the direction of greater 
physical helplessness and weakness. But this is not the direction 
in which the blind agencies of “natural selection” could ever 
work. The unclothed and unprotected condition of the human 
body, its comparative slowness of foot, the absence of teeth 
adapted for prehension or for defence, the same want of power 
for similar purposes in the hands and fingers, the bluntness of 
the sense of smell, so as to render it useless for the detection of 
prey which is concealed,—all these are features which stand in 
strict and harmonious relation to the mental powers of man. 
But apart from these, they would place him at an immense dis- 
advantage in the struggle for existence. This, therefore, is not 
the direction in which the blind forces of natural selection could 
ever work. The creature “not worthy to be called a man,” to 
whom Sir J. Lubbock has referred as the progenitor of man, was 





ex hypothesi, deficient in those mental capacities which now dis- 
tinguish the lowest of the human race. To exist at all, this 
creature must have been more animal in its structure; it must 
have had bodily powers and organs more like those of the beasts. 
The continual improvement and perfection of these would be the 
direction of variation most favorable to the continuance of the 
species. These could not be modified in the direction of greater 
weakness without inevitable destruction, until first by the gift of 
reason and of mental capacities of contrivance, there had been 
established an adequate preparation for the change. The loss of 
speed or of climbing power which is involved in the fore-arms 
becoming useless for locomotion, could not be incurred with safety 
until the brain was ready to direct a hand. The foot could not 
be allowed to part with its prone or prehensible character until 
the powers of reason and reflection had been provided to justify, 
as it now explains, the erect position and the upward gaze. And 
sc\through all the innumerable modifications of form which are 
the peculiarities of man, and which stand in indissoluble union 
with liis capacities of thought. The lowest degree of intelligence 
which is now possessed by the lowest savage is not more than 
enough to compensate him for the weakness of his frame, or to 
enable him to maintain successfully the struggle for existence. 
With many savages it isa hard struggle, despite senses of sight 
and hearing trained by necessity so as almost to approach the 
instincts of the lower animals; despite also all those powers of rea- 
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soning which, however low, are yet peculiar to himself, and sep- 
arate him, as is confessed, by an impassable gulf from the high- 
est of the beasts. Many of the aborigines of Australia could do 
no more at times than support a precarious existence by scraping 
up roots, and eating snakes and other reptiles. The rotten blub- 
ber of a dead whale cast upon the beach, was, and is often, not 
only a luxury and a feast, but deliverance from actual starvation. 
Sir J. Lubbock’s theory is, that in these savages we see something 
rather above than under the primitive condition of mankind. 
But it may be safely said that a very small diminution of mental 
capacity below that of an Australian savage, would render man’s 
characteristic structure incompatible with the maintenance of his 
existence in most, if not in all of the countries where he is actually 
found. Ifthat frame was once more bestial, it may have been 
better adapted for a bestial existence. But it is impossible to 
conceive how it could ever have emerged from that existence by 
virtue of natural selection. Man must have had human propor- 
tions of mind before he could afford to lose bestial proportions of 
body. Ifthe change in mental power came simultaneously with 
the change in physical organization, then it was all that we can 
ever know or understand of a new creation. There is no ground 
whatever for supposing that ordinary generation has been the 
agency employed, because no effects similar in kind are ever pro- 
duced by that agency, so far as is known to us. The theory of 
transmutation in all its forms, even as applied to the lower ani- 
mals, is exposed to many difficulties greater than it professes to 
remove. But as applied to man, those difficulties are accumula- 
ted to an incalculable degree. Most of them, too, are altogether 
of a special kind, because the divergence which ordinary genera- 
tion is supposed to have produced in the case of man is a diverg- 
ence, to use Professor Huxley’s words, “ immeasurable—practi- 
cally infinite.” ' 
It needs only to be added to this sketch, that such as man now 
is, man, so far as we yet know, has always been. Two skeletons 
at least have been found respecting which there is strong ground 
for believing that they belong to the very earliest human race 
which lived in northern Europe. I defer any reference to the 
probable epoch of time when these skeletons were clothed with 
flesh and blood. This belongs to the next division of our subject, 
which is the antiquity as distinguished from the origin of man. 
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Suffice it here to say that although one of these skeletons indi- 
cates a coarse, perhaps even what we should call—as we might 
fairly call some living specimens of our race—a brutal man, yet 
even this skeleton is in all its proportions strictly human. Its 
cranial capacity indicates a volume of brain, and some peculiari- 
\ 2 ties of shape not materially different from many skulls of savage 
races now living. The other skeleton, respecting which the evi- 
et dence of its extreme antiquity is the strongest, is not only per- 
fectly human in all its proportions, but its skull has a cranial 
capacity not inferior to that of many modern Europeans. This 
most ancient of all known human skulls is so ample in its dimen- 
sions that it might have contained the brains of a philosopher. 
So conclusive is this evidence against any change whatever in the 
specific characters of man since the oldest ian being yet 
known was born, that Professor Huxley pronounces it to be 
clearly indicated “that the first traces of the primordial stock 
whence man has proceeded need no longer be sought’ by those 
who entertain any form of the doctrine of progressive development 
in the newest tertiaries ” (that is, in the oldest deposit yet known 
to contain human remains at all). “ But,” he adds, “ they may 
be looked for in an epoch more distant from the age of those ter- 
tiaries than that is from us.”* So far, therefore, the evidence is 
/ on the side of the originality of man as a species, nay, even as a 
class by himself, separated by a gulf practicaily immeasurable 
/ from all that the creatures are, or that are known ever to have been 
is contemporaries in the world. In possession of this ground, 
we can wait for such further evidence in favor of transmutation 
als may be brought to light. Meanwhile at least we are entitled 
to remain incredulous, “remembering, as Professor Phillips has 
said, that “ evenywhees we are required by the hypothesis to look 
somewhere else ; which may fairly be interpreted to signify that 
the hy pothesis iain alsie fails in the first and most important 
step. How is it conceivable that the second stage should be 
everywhere preserved, but the first nowhere ?” + 











* Lyell, Antiquity of Man, p. 89. 
¢ Life—the Origin and Succession, by Prof. John Phillips. 





AIEF NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


We regret that our space compels us to speak so briefly of two.important 
works recently published. The first is Lancr’s Commentary on Genesis,* trans- 
lated by Prof. Tayler Lewis and Dr. A. Gosman. This is now the largest and 
on the whole the best of the modern commentaries on Genesis. The author 
does not hesitate to grapple with the difficult questions connected with the 
authorship, divine authority and interpretation of the book, and generally with 
more or less success. His views, however, are sometimes fanciful and extrava- 
gant, and sometimes almost if not quite unintelligible, both in the original and 
in the translation. In questions of pure philology :he rests mainly upon the 
decisions of Keil and Delitzsch, and can scarcely be cited as independent au- 


thority. The introduction on the other hand is unusually complete, both inst 


the discussion of preliminary questions and in the literary apparatus referred 
to. Both the style of Lange and in many cases the intensely subjective char- 
acter of the ideas he endeavors to bring out, render a good translation of his 
commentary on Genesis a matter of more than ordinary difficulty, and we can- 
not therefore but congratulate the translators on their success. Prof. Lewis 
has made large additions to the original, but we cannot in all cases accept 
either his speculative views or the etymological and critical grounds adduced 
in their support. 

With the high value, therefore, to be unquestionably assigned to this com- 
mentary, a discriminating use of it in distinction from a servile acceptance of 
its dicta, becomes more than ordinarily necessary. 


— The eighth volume of Lanee’s Commentary on the New Testament, em- 
bracing the epistles to the Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon and the 
Hebrews,} possesses in general the characteristics of the volumes already. 
issued, They do not take the form nor do they possess the excellencies of the 
higher critical commentaries, like those of Meyer and Ellicott, which professed 
scholars prefer, but are rather adapted to the wants of the large class of educa: 
ted ministers who desire the best results of exegetical labor with a fair exhiby- 
tion of the grounds on which they rest, and would be repelled by eritical and 
philological discussions. Of the several commentaries which compose ‘the 
present volume, all possess substantial value, and deserve a place in every 
minister’s library. 





* Genesis, or the First Book of Moses, together with a general theological and homi- 
letical introduction to the Old Testament, by Joun Peter Layer, Professor in» Ordi- 
nary of Philosophy in the University of Bonn. Translated with additions, oy Prof. 
Tayter Lewis, LL.D., Schenectady, N. Y., and A. Gosman, D. D., Lawrenceville, 
N. J. New York: Charles Seribner & Co, 1868. Royal 8vo. pp. 665. 

+ A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures—Critical, Doctrinal and Homiletical, 
with special reference to Ministers and Students, By Joun Peter Lanog;D D., in 
connection with a number of eminent European divines. Translated fromthe Ger- 
man edition, with additions, by Parr Sonarr, D. D., in connection with Américan 
divines of various Evangelical denominations, Vol. VIII of the New Testament, 
New York: Charles Seribner & Co. 1868. Royal 8vo. 








